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ORIGINAL DEDICATION TO VOL. I. 


TO LIEUTENANT-GENERAL CADOGAN. 


SIR, 

iN.the character of Guardian, it behoves m© to do 
honour to such as have deserved well ' of society* 
and laid out worthy and manly qualities, i% Tjie 
service of the public. No man has more eminently 
distinguished himself this way, than Mr. Cad&gaa; 
with $ contempt of pleasure, rest, and ease, when 
called to the duties of your glorious profession, you 
have lived in a familiarity with dangers, and with a 
strict eye upon the final purpose of the attempt, have 
wholly disregarded what should hefal yourself in the 
prosecution of it ; thus has life risen to you, as fast m 
you resigned it, end every new hour, for having so 
frankly lent the pre^&ing moments to the cause of * 
justice and of liberty, has come home to you, improved • 
with honour : this happy distinction, which is so very 
peculiar you, with the. addition of industry, vigM 
vpl*. XVU B 


9 ^IIIOINAL DEDtCAItON. 

liCqce, patience oH^bour, thirH, and hunger, in com* 
Mffk with the meanest -Soldier, hag made your present 
tme&yied. For the publu* always reaped 
grtegter advantage, from the example of successful 
merit, than the deserving man himself can possibly be 
possessfed of ; your country know s how eminently you 
excel in the several parts of military skill, whether in 
assigning the encampment, acrommoddtmg the troops, 
leading to the charge, or pursuing the enemy : the re- 
tieat being the only part of the piofession which has 
not fallen within the experience of those, who learned 
their waifare under the Duke of Marlborough. But 
the true and honest purpose of this Epistle is to desire 
a place m your friendship, without pretending to tfdd 
any thing to your reputation, who, by your own gal- 
Ihnt actions, have acquued that your name through 
all ages shall be read with honour, wherever mention 
shall be made of that illustrious captain. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient, 

and most humble Servant, 


The Guardi \v. 



ORIGINAL DEDICATION TO VOL. lh 


TO MB PULTENEY*. 

SIR, 

Thf greatest honour of human life, is to live well 
with men of merit; and 1 hope jou will pardon me 
the vanity of publishing, by this means, my happi* 
nesD m being able to name you among my friends* 
The conversation of a gentleman, that has a refined 
taste of letters, and a disposition in which those letteis 
found nothing to correct but very much to exert, is a 
good fortune too uncommon to be enjoyed m silence. 
In others, the greatest business ot learning is to weed 
the soil ; in you, it had nothing else to do, but to bring 
fortlf fruit. Affability, compl *.eucy, and generosity 
of lieart, which are natural to you, wanted nothing 
from literature, but to rotme and direct tht appli- 
cation of them. Afte* I have boasted I had some 
share m your familiarity, 1 know not how to do 
you thus justice ot telobradng jou tor the choice of 
an elegant and worthy acq i u dance, with whom 
you live m the happy communication of generous 
sentiments, which contribute, not only to your own 
mutual entertainment and improvement, but to the 
honour and service of your country. Zeal for ihe 
public good is the characteristic of a man ot honour, 
and a gentleman, and must tak§ place of pjwisuus, 
profits, and all other private* gratifications. Who* 

f- Afterward*^ Farl of Bath. 

1*3 
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ever wants this motive, is ad open enemy, or an 
inglorious neuter to mankind, in proportion to the 
misapplied advantages with which nature and fortune 
have blessed him. Hut you have a soul animated 
with nobler views, and know that the distinction of 
wealth and plenteous circumstances, is a tax upon an 
honest mind, to endeavour, as much as the occurrences 
of life will give him leave, to guard the properties 
of others, and be vigilant for the good of his fellow- 
subjects. 

This generous inclination, no man possesses in a 
warmer degree than yourself ; which that heaven 
Would reward with, long possession of that reputation 
into which you have made so early an entrance, the 
reputation of a man of sense, a good citizen, and 
agreeable companion, a disinterested friend, and an 
unbiassed patriot, is the hearty prayer of, 

Sir, 

Your most obliged, 
and most obedient, 
humble Servant, 


The Guardian, 
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PUBLISHER TO THE READER. 


It is a justice whieh ^Jr. Ironside owes gentlemen 
who have sent him their assistances from time to time, 
in th$ carrying on of this Work, to acknowledge that 
obligation, though at the same time ho himself dwin- 
dles into the character of a mere publisher, by making 
the acknowledgment. But whether a man docs it out 
of justice or gratitude, or any other virtuous reason dr 
not, is also a prudential act to take no more upon a 
malk than he can bear. Too large a credit has made 
many a bankrupt, but taking even less than a man can 
answer with ease, is a sure fund for extending it When- 
ever his occasions require. All those papers which 
are distinguished by the mark of an Hand, were writ* 
ten by a gentleman who has obliged the world with 
productions too sublime to admit that the Author of 
them should receive any addition to his reputation, 
from such loose occasional thoughts as make up these 
little treatises. For which reason his name shall bli 
concealed. Those which are marked with a Star# 
were composed by Mr. Budgell. That upon Dedica- 
tions, with the Epistle of an Author to Himself, The * 
Club of little Men, The Receipt to make an Epic 
Poem, The Paper of the Gardens of AJcinous, and 
the Catalogue of Greens? that against Barbarity ta 
B 3 



ME PUBLISHER TO THE READER. 

Animals, and some others, have Mr. Pope for their 
Author. Now I mention this Gentleman, I take this 
lojjportunity, out of the affection I have for his person 
Stltd respect to his merit/ to let the world know, that 
lie is now translating Homer’s Iliad by subscription, 
jne has given good proof of his ability for the work, 
Sand the men of greatest wit and learning of this nation, 
all parties, are, according to their different abilities, 
feeataus encouragers, or solicitors for the work. 

But to my present purpose. The Letter from 
otnatho of the Cures performed by Flattens and that 
rf comparing Dress to Criticism, are Mr. Gay’s. 
Mr. Martin, Mr. Philips, Mr. Tickell, Mr. Carey, 
Mr. Eusden, Mr. Ince, and Mr. Hughes, have ob- 
liged the town with entertaining Discourses in these 
Volumes; and Mr. Berkeley, of Trinity College in 
Dublin, has embellished them with many excellent 
argments in honour of* religion and virtue. Mr. 
Parnelle will I hope forgive me that without his 
leave I mention, that I have seen his hand on the 
like occasion. There are some Discourses of a less 
pleasing nature which relate to the divisions amongst 
us, and such (lest ,any of these Gentlemen sfiould 
suffer from unjust suspicion,) I must impute to the 
* fight Author of them, who is one Mr. Steele of Lan- 
gutmor, in the County of Carmarthen, in South 
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-lilt quern requtris . 
Hey whom you seek. 


MART. Epig. ii. tl 


There is no passion so universal, however diver- 
sified or disguised under different forms and ap- 
pearances, as the Vanity of being known to the iVst of 
mankind, and communicating a man’s parts, virtues, 
or qualifications, to the wofld : this is so strong upon 
men of great genius, that they have a restless fondness 
for satisfying the world in the mistakes they might 
possibly be under, with relation even to their physi- 
ognomy. Mr. Airs, that excellent penman, has takett 
care to affix his own image opposite to the title-page 
of his learned treatise, wherein he instructs the youth 
of this nation to arrive at a flemishing hand. The 
Author of the Key to Interest* both simple and co im- 
pound, containing practicfl rules plainly expressed in 
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■words at length for all rates of interest and times of 
payment for what time soever, makes up to us the 
misfortune of his living at Chester, by following the 
example of the above-mentioned Airs, and coining 
up to town, over against his title-page, in a very be- 
coming perriwig, and a flowing robe or mantle, in- 
closed in a circle of foliages ; below his portraiture, 
for our farther satisfaction as to the age of that useful 
w riter, is subscribed * Johannes JVard de civitat . GV\s- 
iritp y a tat. su<e 58. An. Dom. 1706/ The serene 
aspect of these writers, joined with the great encou- 
ragement I observe is given to another, or what is 
indeed to be suspected, . in which he indulges him- 
self, confirmed me in the notion l have of the pre- 
valence of ambition this way. The author whom I 
hint at shall be nameless, but his countenance is com- 
municated to the public in several views and as- 
pects drawn by the most eminent painters, and for- 
warded by engravers, artists by way of mezzo-tinto, 
etchers, and the like*. There was, I remember, some 
years ago, one John Gale, a fellow th$t played upon 
a pipe, and diverted the multitude by dancing ia a 
ring they made about him, whose face became gene- 
rally known, and the artists employed their skill in 
delineating his features, because every man was a 
judge of the similitude of them. There is little else, 
than what this John Gale drived at, in the advantages 
men enjoy from common lame ; yet do I fear it has 
always a part in moving us to exert ourselves in such 
things, as ought to derive their beginnings from 
nobler considerations. But I think it is no great 
matter to the public what is the incentive which 
makes men bestow time in their service, provided 
there be any thing useful in what they produce j 1 


* Dr. Sacheverell, who was highly honoured in this way. 
being placed in effigy on handket chiefs, fans, urinals, &c. 
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shall proceed therefore to give an account of my in- 
tended labours, no* w ithout some hope of having my 
vanity, at the end of them, indulged in the sort aoove- 
mentioned. * 

I should not have assumed the title of Guardian, 
had I not maturely considered, that the qualities ne- 
cessary for doing the duties ot that character, proceed 
from the integrity of the mind, more than the excel- 
lence of the understanding. The former of these qua- 
lifications it is in the power of every man to arrne at; 
and the more lie endeavours that way, the less will he 
want the advantages of the latter ; to bo faithful, to be 
honest, to be just, is what you will demand in the 
choice of your Guardian ; or if you find added to this 
that he is pleasant, ingenious, and agreeable, there 
will overflow satisfactions which make for the orna- 
ment a if uot so immediately to the use of your life. 
As to the diverting part of this paper, by what assist- 
ance I shall be capacitated for that, as well as what 
proofs I have given of my behaviour as to integrity in 
former life, will appeRT from my history to be deli- 
vered in ensuing discourses. The main purpose of the 
Wtfrk^hall be, to protect the modest, the industrious ; 
to celebrate the wise, the valiant ; to encourage the 
good, the pious ; to confront the impudent, the idle ; 
to contemn the vain, the cowardly ; and to disap- 
point the wicked and profane. This work cannot be 
carried on but by preserving a strict regard, not only 
to the duties but civilities of life, with the utmost im- 
partiality towards things and persons. The unju&t ap- 
plication of the advantages of breeding and fortune, 
is the source of all calamity both public and private ; 
the correction, therefore, or rather admonition, of a 
Guardian in all the occurrences of a various being, 
if given with a benevolent spirit, would certainly be of 
general service. 
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In order to contribute as far as I am able to it, 
I shall publish in respective papers whatever 1 think 
may conduce to the advancement of the conversation 
of gentlemen, the improvement oi ladies, the weilth 
df trader^ and the encouragement of aitificeis The 
circumstances relating to those who excci m mechanic®, 
shill be considered with particulai applit ition It 
is not to be irnmcdiatel\ conceived by such as have 
not turned themselves to reflections of that kind, 
that Providi nee, to enforce and endear the neces- 
sity of sotul life, has gnren one man’s 1 ds to an- 
othc min’s hcid T and the carpenter, the «»mith, the 
jonnr arc as immediately necessary to the mathe- 
matician, a> my amanuensi* will to me, to wnte 
much fairer than 1cm myself I am so well con- 
vinced of this truth, thn i skill have a particuhr 
regaid to mecnaniee, and to show my- honou for 
them, I shall pi ice at their head the painter This 
gentleman is, as to the execution of his woik, a me- 
chanic , but is to his couception, his spirit, and 
design hi is haidly below even the poet, in liber il 
art It will be, from these consult ritiOns, useful to 
make the world see, theefhnty bitwccn all worW 
which are btnihcinl to mankind is much ncare-, than 
the ilhbcial ar^ogmev of scholar will at all time® 
allow But i am from e\pc lence convinced of the 
importance oi mechanic he ids, ind shall there- 
fore take them all mto m/tate, fiom Rowley, who 
is improving the glom® of the earth and heaven m 
Fleet-street, to Bat Pigeon *, the hair cutter in •the 
Strand 

But it will be objected upon what pretensions l 

♦ * shop wi«5 kept under tin- name, till very latily, almost 
oppobiu trundtl-stieet. * 
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lake upon me to put in for the 'provhain ami , or 
nearest friend of all the' world. How my head is 
accomplished for this employment towards the pub- 
lic, from the long exercise of it in a private capacity, 
will appear by reading me the two or three next {lays 
with diligence and attention. There is no other paper 
in being which tends to this purpose. They are most 
of them histories, or advices of public transactions ; 
but as those representations affect the passions x>f my 
readers, I shall sometimes lake care, the day after 
a foreign mail, to give them an account of what it has 
brought. The parlies amongst us are too violent to 
make it possible to pass them by without observa- 
tion. As to these matters, I shall be impartial, 
though I cannot be neuter : 1 am, with relation to the 
government of the church, a Tory ; with regard to the 
state,. a Whig. 

The charge of intelligence, the pain in compiling 
and digesting my thoughts in proper style, and the 
like, oblige me to value my paper a half-penny 
above all other half-sheets*. And all persons who 
have any thing* to communicate to me, are desired to 
diqfct *heir letters (postage-paid) to Nestor Ironside, 
esq. at Mr. Tonson’s in the Strand. I declare, beiore- 
hand, that I will at no time be conversed with any 
other way than by letter : for as I am an ancient maji, 
I shall find enough to do to give orders proper for their 
service, to whom 1 am by tvill of their parents Guar- 
dian, though I take that to be too narrow a scene for 
me to pass my whole life in. But I have got my 
Wards so well off my hands, and they are so able to 
act for themselves, that I have little to do bat give an 
hint, and all that I desire .to be amended is altered 
accordingly. 


* Price two-pence. Guard, in Folio. 
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My design upon the whole is no less than to make 
the pulpit, the bar, and the stage, all act m concert 
m the cau of piety, ju^ice, and virtue, ioi 1 am past 
all the regards of this life, and have nothing to ma- 
nage with any peison oi party, but to deliver myselfc 
as becomes an old man with one foot in the grave, 
and one who thinks he is passing to eternity All sor- 
rows which can arrive at nu are comprehended in the 
sense of guilt and pain , it 1 can keep clear of these 
two evils, I shall not be apprehensive of any othtr. 
Ambition, lust, envy, and revenge, are excrescences 
of the mind, which I have cut oil long ago but as 
they are excrescences w hich do not only deform, but 
also torment tho^e on whom they grow, I shall do all 
I can to persuade all others to take the same measure* 
for their cure which I have 


FRIDAY, MARCH 13, 1713 


The readiest wiy to proceed m my great under- 
taking, is to explain who I am myself that promise 
to give the town a daily half-sheet : I shall there- 
fore enter into my own history, without losing any 
time m preamble. 1 was bom in the year 164%, 
at a lone house within half a mile of the town of 
Brentford, m the county of Middlesex , my parents 
were of ability to bestow upon me a liberal edu- 
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cation, and of an humour to tirink that a groat happi- 
ness even in a fortune which was but just enough to 
keep me above want. In my sixteenth year l was 
admitted a commoner of Magdalen-hall in Oxford, 
Tt is one great advantage, among many more, 
which men educated at our Universities do usually 
enjoy above others, that they often contract friend- 
ships there, which are of service to them in all the parts 
*of their future life. This good fortune happened tcTme ; 
for during the time of my being an under-graduate, I 
became intimately acquainted with Mr. Ambrose 
Lizard, who was a fellow-commoner of the neighbour- 
ing college. I have the honour to be well known to 
Mr. Josiah Pullen*, of our hall above-mentioned ; and 
attribute the florid old age I now enjoy to my constant 
morning-walks up Hedington-hill, in his cheerful com- 
pany. ' If the gentleman be still living, I hereby give 
him my humble service. But as I was going to say, I 
contracted in my early youth an intimate friendship with 
young Mr. Lizard, of Northamptonshire. lie was sent 
for a little before lie was of bachelor’s standing, to be 
mawried \o Mrs. Jane Lizard, an heiress, whose father 
wfluld have it so for the sake of the name. Mr. Am- 
brose knew nothing of it till he came to Lizard-hall, 
on Saturday night, saw the young lady at dinner the 
next day, and was married, by order of his father, Sjjr 
Ambrose, between eleven # and twelve the Tuesday 
following. Some years after, when my friend came to 
lie Sir Ambrose himself, and finding upon proof of her, 
that he had lighted upon a good wife, he gave the curate 
who joined their hands the parsonage of Welt, not far 
off Wellingborouglrh My friend was married in the 
year 62 , and every year following for eighteen years 

* See Wood’s Athcn© Oxon. Wll. p. 215. edit. 169h 

f This is a mixture of truth and fiction ! ^ A. 

VO V XVI. c 
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together I left the college (except that year wherein 
I was chosen fellow of Lincoln), and sojourned at Sir 
Ambrose’s for the months of June, July and August. 
I remember very well, that it was on the 4th of July 
in the year 1674, that I was reading in an arbour to 
my friend, and stopped of a sudden, observing he did 
not attend. 4 Lay by your book,’ said he, 4 and let us 
take a turn in the grass-walk, for 1 have something to 
say to you. 1 After a silence for about forty yards, 
walking both of us with our eyes downward, one big 
to hear, the other to speak a matter of great import- 
ance, Sir Ambrose expressed himself to this effect : 
* My good friend,’ said he, 4 you may have observed 
that from the first moment I was in your company at 
Mr. Willis’s chambers at University college, I ever 
after sought and courted you : that inclination towards 
you has improved from similitude of manners, if I 
may so say, when I tell you I have not observed in 
any man a greater candour and simplicity, of mind than 
in yourself. You are a fnan that are not inclined to 
launch into the world, but prefer security and case in 
a collegiate or single life, to going into the cares r/h’ch 
necessarily attend a public character, or that of 'a 
master of a family. You see within, my son Mar- 
maduke, my only child ; I have a thousand anxieties 
upon me concerning him, the greater part of which I 
would transfer to you, and when I do so, I would 
make it, in plain English, worth your while.’ lie would 
not let me speak, but proceeded to inform me, that he 
had laid the whole scheme of his dffaira upon that 
foundation. As soon as we went into the house, he 
gave me a bill upon his goldsmith* in London, of two 
thousand pounds, and told me with that he had pur- 
chased me, with all the talents I was master of, to be 


* A banker was called a goldsmith in 171 J 
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of his family, to educate his son, 'and to do all that < 
should ever lie in my power for the seiviceof him and 
hi9 to my life's end, according to such powers, trusts, 
and instructions, as I should hereafter receive. 

The reader will here make many speeches for 
me ,*and, without doubt, suppose 1 told my trieud he 
had retaiued me with a fortune to do that which I 
should have thought myself obliged to by friendship : 
but, as he was a prudent man, and acted upon rules 
of life, which were least liable to the vanation of 
humour, time, or season, I was contented to be obliged 
by him his own way ; and believed I should never enter 
into any alliance which should divert me fiom pursu- 
ing the interests of his family, of which I should here- 
after understand myself a member. Sir Ambrose told 
me, he should lay no injunction upon me, which should 
be inconsistent with any inclination 1 might have here- 
after to change my condition. All ho meant was, in 
general, to insure his family from that pest of great 
estates, the merceuaiy men of business who act for 
them, and in a few years become creditors to their 
masters in greater sums than half the income of their 
lajfds amounts to, though it is visible all which gave 
rise to their wealth was a slight salary, for turning all 
the rest, both estate and ctmit ot that estate, to the 
use of theii principals. To this purpose we had a 
very long conference that evening, the chief point *of 
which was, that his only ihild Marmaduke was from, 
that hour under my care, and I was engaged to turn all 
my thoughts to the service of the child in particular, 
and all the concerns of the family in general My 
most excellent friend was so well satisfied with my be- 
haviour, that he made me his executor, and guardian 
to his son. My own conduct during that time, and my 
manner of educating his son Mapmduke to manhood* 
and the interest I had in him to the time of his death 
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also, with my present conduct towards the numerous 
descendants of my old fnend, will make, possibly, a 
series of history of common life, as useful as the rela- 
tions of the more pdmpous passages in the lives of 
princes and statesmen. The widow of Sir Ambrose, 
and the no less woithy relict of Sn Marmaduhd} are 
both living at this time 

I am to let the nadir know, that his chief enter- 
tainment will anse ficm what passes at the tea-table ot 
my Lady Lizard That lady is now in the for*y-sixth 
year of her age, was married m the beginning of hoi 
sixteenth, is blessed with a numeious ofhpnng of each • 
sex, no less than four sons and five daughters She 
was the mother of this ldige family bi lore she arnved 
at her thntuih yeai about which time she lost her 
husband Sir Marmaduke Lizard, a gentleman of great 
Virtue and gtneiosity He left behind him an im- 
proved paternal estate of six thousand pounds a year to 
his eldest son, and one yeai’s revenue in reidy money 
as a portion to each youngei child. My lady’s thris- 
tian name is Aspasia, and as it may give a certain 
dignity to our style to mention hei by that name, we 
beg leave at disci etion to say Lady Lizard or A'sp^ia, 
according to the matter we shall treat of. When she 
shall be consulting abewt her cash, hei rents, her 
household affairs, we will use the more familiar name ; 
and when she is employed in the forming the minds 
and sentiments of her children, exerting hei self in the 
acts of chanty, or speaking of matters of religion 
or piety, for the elevation of style we will use the 
word Aspasia. Aspasia is a lady of great under- 
standing and noble spirit. She has passed seveial 
years m widowhood, with that abstinent enjoyment of 
life, which has done honour to her deceased husband, 
and devolved reputation upon her children. As she 
has both sons and daughters marriageable, she n 
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visited by many on that account, but by many more 
for her own merit. As there is no circumstance in 
human life, which may not directly or indirectly con- 
cern a woman thus related, there will be abundant 
matter oiler itself from passages in this family, to 
supply my readers with diverting, and perhaps useful 
notices for their conduct in all the incidents of human 
life. Placing money on mortgages, in the funds, upon 
bottom) y, and alrriost all other ways of improving the 
fortune of a family, are practised by my Lady Lizaid 
with the best skill and advice. 

Tlie members of this family, their cares, passions, 
interests, and diversions, shall be represented from 
time to time, as news from the tea-table of so accom- 
plished a woman as the intelligent and discreet Lady 
Lizard. 
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2 uuqutd tit illttd q tod sr ltd , quod quod ult 9 qvod t igtl t 

artiste il diunvm est, ob eamqut am a it mum ut nee* sc fit 

(IURO 

What<ver that be, which thinks, wlmli understands, whuh 
wills, which -lets, it is something ( ilcstial and divine, and, 
upon that account, imist n«cs*mlv be eternal. 

I am diveited fiom the account I was giving the 
town of my particular concerns, by easting my eye 
upon a tieatisc, which I could not overlook without an 
inexcusable negligence, and vv mt ol concern foi all 
the civil, as well as religious intei ests of mankind 
Thib piece has for its title A Discourse ot P'ree-think- 
ing, occasioned by the rise and growth of a Sect called 
Free-thmktis*. The author very methodically eiit r> 
upon his argument and says, 4 By free-thinking, 1 
mean the use of the understanding in endeavouring to 
find out the meaning of any pioposition whatsoever, m 
considering the nature ot the evidence for, or against, 
and m judging ot it according to the seeming force oi 
weakness of the evidence As soon as he has deli- 
vered this definition, from which one would expect he 
did not design to show a particular inclination for or 
against any thing before he had considered it, he gives 
up all title to the character ot a free-thinker, with the 
most apparent prejudice against a body of men, whom 
of all other a good/nan would be most careful not to 


* By Anthony Collins. 
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violate, l mean men in holy orders. Persons who 
have devoted themselves to the service of God, are 
venerable to all who fear him ; and it is a certain cha- 
racteristic of a dissolute and un^overned mind, to rail 
or speak disrespectfully of them in general. It is cer- 
tain, that in 90 great a crowd ot men some will in- 
trude, who are of tempers very unbecoming their 
function : but because ambition and avarice aro some- 
time^ lodged in that bosom, which ought to ba the 
dwelling of sanctity and devotion, must this unrea- 
sonable author vilify the whole order ? He has not 
taken the least care to disguise Ins being an enemy to 
the persons against whom he writes, nor any where 
granted that the institution of religious men to servo 
at the altar, and instruct such who are not as wise as 
himself, is at all necessary or desirable ; but proceeds, 
without the least apology, to undermine their credit, 
and frustrate their labours : whatever clergymen, in 
disputes against other, have unguardedly uttered, is here 
recorded in such a manner as to affect religion itself, 
by wresting concessions to its disadvantage from its 
own teachers. • If tins be true, as sure any man that 
roads the discourse must allow it is ; and if religion is 
the strongest tie of human society ; in what manner are 
we to treat this our common enemy, who promotes 
the growth of such a sect as he calls free-thinkers 1 
He that should burn a house, and justify the action by 
asserting he is a free agenl| would be more excusable 
than this author in uttering what he has from the 
right of a free-thinker. But there are a set of dry, 
joyless, dull fellows, who want capacities and talents 
to make a figure amongst mankind upon benevolent 
and generous principles, that think to surmount their 
own natural meanness, by laying offences m the way 
of such as make it their endeavour to excel upon the 
received maxims aud honest -arts of life. If it were 
possible to laugh at so melancholy an ^fiair as what 
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hazards salvation, it would be no unpleasant inquiry 
to ask what satisfactions they reap, what extraordinary 
gratification of sense, ^or what delicious libertinism 
this sect of free-thinkers enjoy, after getting loose of 
the laws which confine the passions of other men ? 
Would it not be a matter of mirth to find, after all, 
that the heads of this growing sect are sober wretches, 
who prate whole evenings over coffee, and have not 
themselves fire enough to be any further debauchees, 
than merely in principle? Those sages of iniquity 
are, it seems, themselves only speculatively wicked, 
and are contented that all the abandoned young men 
of the age ure kept safe from reflection by dabbling in 
their rhapsodies, without tasting the pleasures for 
which their doctrines leave them unaccountable. 
Thus do heavy mortals only gratify a dry pride of 
heart, give up the interests of another world, with- 
out enlarging their gratifications in this: but it is cer- 
tain there are a sort of men that can puzzle truth, that 
cannot enjoy the satisfaction of it. This same free- 
thinker is a creature unacquainted with the emotions 
which possess great minds when they ‘arc turned for 
religion, and it is apparent that he i* untouched \\<th 
any such sensation as the rapture of devotion. What- 
ever one of those scornecs may think, they certainly 
want parts to be devout ; and a sense of piety towards 
beaven, as well as the sense of any thing else, is lively 
and warm in proportion t0 the faculties of the head 
and heart. This gentlenian may be assured has 
not a taste for what he pretends to decry, and the poor 
man is certainly more a blockhead than an atheist. 
I must repeat, that he wants capacity to relish what 
true piety is ; and he is as capable of writing an heroic 
poem, as making a fervent prayer. When men are 
thus low and narrow .in their apprehensions v of things, 
and at the same time vbin, they are naturally led to 
think every thing they do not understand; not to bo 
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underwood. Their contradiction to what is urged by 
others, is a necessary consequence of tboir incapacity 
to receive il. The atheistical fellows who appeared m 
the last age did not serve the devil for nought, but 
revelled in excesses suitable to their principles; while 
in these unhappy days mischief is done for mischief’s 
sake. These free-thinkers, who lead the liv&s of re- 
cluse students, for no other purpose but to disturb the 
sentiments of other men, put me in mind of the mQn- 
strous recreation of those late wild youths, who, with- 
out provocation, had a wnntonness in stabbing and 
ilefacing those they met with. When such writers as 
this, w ho has no spirit but that of malice, pretend to 
inform the age, mohocks and cut-throats may well set 
up for wits and men of pleasure. 

It will be perhaps expected, that I should produce 
some instances of the ill intention of this free-thinker, 
to support the treatment I here give him. In his d2d 
page he says, 

* Secondly, The priests throughout the world differ , 
about scriptures, and the authority of scriptures. The 
Bramins have a book of scripture called the shastcr. 
T(j]S Parsecs have their zundavastaw. The Bonzes of 
China have books written by the disciples of Fo-he, 
whom they call the * God and Saviour of the world, 
who was born to teach the w r ay of salvation, and to give 
satisfaction for all men’s sins.’ The Talapoins of Siam* 
have a book of scripture vvytten by Sommonocodom, 
who, the Siamese say, was ‘ born of a virgin, and 
was the God expected by the universe.’ The Derviscs 
have their alcoran.’ 

I believe there is no one will dispute the author’s 
great impartiality in setting down the accounts of these 
different religions. And I think it is pretty evident 
be delivers the matter with an air which betrays that 
the history of 4 one born of a yifgin’ has as much au- 
thority with him from St. Sommonocodom as from St. 
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Matthew. Thus he treats revelation. Then as to 
philosophy, he tells you, p. 136 , ‘ Ciceio produces 
this as an instance of a probable opinion, that they 
who study philosophy do not believe there are any 
God*/ and then, from consideiation of various no- 
tion-, he affiiius Tully concludes, * that there can be 
nothing after death ’ 

As to whit he misrepresents oi Tullv, the short 
sentence on the h id oi this paper is enough to op- 
pose but who i <* 11 have patience to reflect upon the 
assemblage ot impostures among which om author 
plates the re 1 gion d his count!) ( As for my part, l 
cannot set my possible inteipretation to give thiswoik, 
hut a design to subvert and ndieule the authority of 
bcriptuit Tlu pe ice and trancjmllity of the nation, 
and regards tvtn ahovt those, aie so much concerned 
m this matter, that it is diflu ult to express sufficient 
Hiiiow tor the oilomhi, or indignation against him. 
Bui if evir man deceived to be denied the com- 
mon In ndits of a*r and w ater, it 13 the author of A 
lh •‘course oi Free-thinking. 
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It matters not how fahe or fore d, 

So the b(bt thingn be fc«url o’ ih J woC't, 

It go i b tor nothing when *tis said, 

Only the anowN drawn to th* head, 

Whfthei it be a swan or goose 
Thev level at So shepherds use 
To bit the >amc mark on the hip 
Both oi that sound and lotuu ‘»heep 

HUDIBRAS. 

Though most things which air wrong m the ir own 
nature are at onct confessed and absolved in that single 
word Custom , yet there arc some, winch as they have 
a dmgerous tenjhruy, a thinking man will the less 
excjrso tin that very account Among these I cannot 
but reckon the common practice oi dedications, which 
is of so much the worse consequence, as it is gene- 
rally U9ed by the people of politeness, and whom a 
learned education for the most part ought to have in- 
spired with nobler and just^f sentiments. This pro- 
stitution of praise is not only a deceit upon the gross 
of mankind, who take their notion oi characters horn 
the learned ; but also the better sort must by this 
means lose some part at least of that desire of fame 
which is the incentive to generous actions, w hen they 
find it promiscuously bestowed on the mentouousand 
, undeserving* nay, the author himself, let hi mb© sup- 
posed to have ever so true a v'duc for the patton, con 
find no terms to express it, but what have been already 
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used, and rendered suspected by flatterers. Even 
truth itself in a dedication is like an honest man m 
a disguise, oi \ i/or-mask, and will appear a cheat by 
being dressed so like one. Though the merit of the 
person is beyond dispute, I see no reason that be- 
<ause one man is eminent, thetelore another has a 
light to be mipertiiunt and throw piaises m his face. 

Tis just the revere ol the practice of the ancient 
Homans when a person wa*» advanced to triumph for 
his services. As they hiud people to lail at him m 
that circumstance to make him as humble as they 
could, wc have fellows to flatter him, and make him 
ns proud as they can. Supposing the writer not to be 
mercenaiy, yet the great man is no more in reason 
obliged to thank him foi Ins pn hire in a dedication, 
than to thank n painter foi that on a sign-post, except 
it be a less mjui ) to tout h the most sac red part of him, 
his (haractci, than to make fiee with his countenance 
onl>. I should think nothing justified me in this point, 
but the patron’s permission beforehand, that I should 
diaw him, as like as I could, whereas most author* 
proceed in this aftair just as a dauber I haveh aH of, 
who not being able to diaw portraits after the life, was 
used to paint faces at random, and look out afterwards 
for people whom he might pcisuade to be like them. 
To express my notion of the thing in a word: to say 
more to a man than one thinks, with a prospect of 
interest, is dishonest ; and without it, foolish. And 
whoever has had success m such an undertaking, must 
of necessity, at once, think himself m his heart a 
knave for having done it, and his patron a fool for 
having believed it. 

I have sometimes been entertained with con- 
sidering dedications in no very common light. By 
observir^ what qualities our winters think it will be 
most pleasing to others to compliment them with, 
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one may form ^ome judgment w hich are most ho to 
themselves ; and m consequence, what sort of people 
they are. Without this view 4>nc can read very few 
dedications but will give us cause to wonder how 
such things came to bo said at all, or how they wore 
said to such persons ? 1 have known an hero com- 
plimented upon the decent majesty and state he 
assumed after victory, and a nobleman ol a different 
character applauded for his condescension to inferiors. 
This would have seemed very strange to mo, but that 
f happened to know the authors, lie who made the 
first compliment was a lofty gentleman, whose air and 
gait discovered when he had published a new book ; 
and the other tippled every night with the fellows who 
laboured at tlio press while fiis own writings were 
working off. t It is observable of the female poets and 
ladies dedicatory, that here (as elsewhere) they fur 
exceed u» in any strain or rant. As beauty is the 
thing that sex are piqued upon, they speak of it gene- 
rally in a more elevated style than is used by the men. 
They adore in the same manner as they would be 
ac|pr<id. So vthen the authoress of a famous modem 
finance* begs a young nobleman’s permission to pay 
hiiu her ' kneeling adorations,’ I am far from censur- 
ing the expression, as some critics would do, as defi- 
cient in grammar or sense ; but I reflect, that adorations 
paid in that posture are what a lady might expect 
herself, and my wonder immediately ceases. These, 
when they flatter most, do but as they would be done 
unto : for as none are so much concerned at being in- 
jured by calumnies, as they who are readiest to cast 
them upon their neighbours ; so it is certain none are 
so guilty of flattery to others, as those who most ar- 
dently desire it themselves. 


* Mrs. Manley, authoress of the Memoirs from the New 
A tala ntis. 

VOL. XVI. D 
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What led me into these thoughts, was a dedication 
I happened upon this morning. The reader must 
understand that I treat c the least instances or remains 
of ingenuity with respect, in what places soever found, 
or under whatever circumstances of disadvantage. 
From this love to letters I have been so happy in my 
searches after knowledge, that 1 have found unvalued 
repositories of learning in the lining of bandboxes. I 
look upon these pasteboard edifices, adorned with the 
fragments of the ingenious, with the same veneration 
as antiquaries upon ruined buildings, whose walls 
preserve divers inscriptions and names, which are no 
where else to be found in the world. This morning, 
when one of the lady Lizard’s daughters was looking over 
some hoods and ri bauds, brought by her tirewoman, 
with great care and diligence, I employed no less in 
examining the box which contained them ; it was lined 
with certain scenes of a tragedy, written (as appeared 
by part of the title there extant) by one of the fair 
sex. What was most Legible was the dedication ; 
which, by reason of the largeness of the characters, 
was least defaced by those gothic ornaments o( flou- 
rishes and foliage, wherewith the compilers of the^e 
sort of structures do often industriously obscure the 
works of the learned. As much of it as I could read 
with any ease, 1 shall communicate to the reader, as 
follows : 

t *** Though it is a lAnd of profanation to ap- 

? roach your gi ace with so poor an offering, yet when 
reflect how acceptable a sacrifice of first-fruits was to 
Heaven, in the earliest and purest ages of religion, 
that they were honoured with solemn feasts, and con- 
secrated to altars by a divine command, *** upon that 
consideration, as an argument of particular zeal, I 
dedicate ***. It is impossible to behold you without 
adoring ; yet dazzled aftd awed by the glory that sur- 
rounds you* Seen feel a sacred power, that refines their 
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flames, and renders them pure as those we ought to 
offer to the Deity. *** The shrino is worth the divi- 
nity that inhabits it. In your grace we see what 
woman was btefore she fell, how nearly allied to the 
purity and perfection of angels. And we adore and 

BLESS THE GLORIOUS WORK !’ 

Undoubtedly these, and other periods of this most 
pious dedication, could not but convince the duchess 
of what the eloquent authoross assures her at the end, 
that she was her servant with most ardent devotion. 
I think this a pattern of a new sort of style, not yet 
taken notice of by the critics, which is above the 
sublime, and may be called the celestial ; that is, when 
the most saend phrases appropriated to the honour of 
the Deity are applied to a mortal of good quality. As 
I am naturally emulous, I cannot but endeavour, in 
imitation of this lady, to bo the inventor, or, at least, 
the first producer of a kind o f dedication, very dif- 
ferent from hers and moot others, since it lias not a 
word but what the author religiously thinks in it. It 
may serve for almost any book, either prose or verse, 
thjjt has been* is, or shall be published, and might 
iWn in this manner. 

The Author to Himself. 

MOST HONOURED SIR* 

These labours, upon many considerations, so pro- 
perly belong to none ns to you. as it was your 

most earnest desire alone that <ou‘d prevail upon 
me to make them public. Then as I am »pcure 
(from that constant indulgence you have i ve* shown 
to all which is mine) that no man will so readily 
take them into protection, or so zealously detend them. 
Moreover, there is none can so 'soon discover the beau- 
ties ; and there are some parts, which *it is possible 
D 2 
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few besides yourself aie capable of underst iriding. 
Sir, the honour, affection, and value I have for you are 
beyond expression, *is great, I am sure, oi gi eater, 
than any man else can beai you. Ay for any defects 
which otlieis may pietend to discover in you, I do 
faithfully declare I was never able to perceive them ; 
ami doubt not but those pei sous are actuated purely by 
a spirit of malice or <n\\, the inseparable attendants 
on shining nient and parts, such as I have alvvajs 
este< mod youis to be It may perhaps be looked upon 
as a kind of violence to modesty, to say this to you m 
public but you may believe me, it is no more than I 
have a thousand times thought of you in private Might 
I follow the impulse of m\ ^oul, theic is no subject I 
could launch into with more pleasure than your pane- 
gyric But since something is due to modesty, let 
ine coin hide by telling >ou, tint then* is nothing so 
much 1 dost ip as to know you more thoroughly than I 
have yet the happiness of doing I may then hope to 
be capable to do you some leal service , but till then 
can only assute you tint 1 -hall continue to be, as I 
am more than any man alive, 


Dean st hir, 

jour affectionate fntucl, and 
the greatest of ) our admirer 
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Laudaniur simili prole puerperat. , 

ITOR. 4. Od, v. 23. 

Tbe mother’s virtues in the daughters shine, 

I have in my second paper mentioned tlie family 
into which I was retained by the friend of my youth ; 
and given the reader to understand, that my obliga- 
tions to it are such as might well naturalize me into 
the interests of it. They have, indeed, had their 
deserved effect, and if it were possible for a man who 
has never entered into the state of marriage to know 
the instincts of a kind father to an honourable and nu- 
merous house, I may say I have done it. I do not 
know but my regards, in some considerations, have 
been more useful than those of a father ; and as I 
wanted all that tenderness, which is the bias of incli- 
nation in men towards their own offspring, I have had 
a greater command of reason when 1 was to judge of 
what concerned my wards, and consequently was 
not prompted, by my partiality and fondness to- 
wards their persons, to transgress against their in- 
terests. 

As the female part of a family is the more con- 
stant and immediate object of care and protection, 
and the more liable to misfortune or dishonour, as 
being in themselves more sensible of the former, 
and from custom and opinion for less offences mom 
•d 3 
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V exposed to the latter; I shall begin with the more 
deliqate part of my guardianship, the women of the 
family of Lizard. The ancient and religious lady, 

. the dowager of my friend Sir Ambrose, has for some 
time estranged herself from conversation, and admits 
only of the visits of her own family. The observa- 
tion, that old people remember best those things 
which entered into their thoughts wtien their memories 
were in their full strength and vigour, is very re- 
markably exemplified in this good lady and myself 
When we are in conversation ; I choose indeed to go 
Anther, to divert any anxiety or weariness which at 
any time I find grow upon me from any present busi- 
ness or care. It is said, that a little mirth and diver- 
sion are what recreate the spirits upon those occa- 
sions : but there is a kind of sorrow from which I 
draw a consolation that strengthens my faculties and 
enlarges my mind beyond any thing that can flow 
from merriment. When we meet, we soon get over 
any occurrence which passed the day before, and 
are in a moment hurried back to these days which 
only we call good ones ; the passages of the 
when we were in fashion, with the countenances, be- 
haviour, and jollity, so much, forsooth, above what 
any appear in now, are present to our imaginations, 
and almost to our very eyes. This conversation re- 
vives to us the memory ok a friend, that was more* 
than a brother to me ; of a husband that was dearer 
than life to her : discourses about that dear and wor- 
thy man generally send her to her closet, and me to 
the dispatch of some necessary business, which re- 
gards the remains, I would say the numerous descend- 
ants of my generous friend. I am got, I know not how, 
out of what I was going to say of this lady ; which 
was that she is far gone* towards a better world; and 
I mention her (only with respect to this) as she is 
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the object of veneration to those who are derived from 
her: whose behaviour towards her may be an exam- 
ple to others, and make the generality of young people 
apprehend, that when the ancient are past all offices 
of life, it is then the young are to exert themselves in 
their most laudable duties towards them. 

The widow of Sir Marmaduke is to be considered 
in a very different vifw. My lady is not in the .shin- 
ing bloom of life, but at those years wherein the gra- 
tifications of an ample fortune, those of pomp and 
• equipage, of being much esteemed, much visited, and 
generally admired, are usually more strongly pursued 
than in younger days. In this condition she might 
very well add the pleasures of courtship, and the 
x grateful persecution of being followed by a crowd of 
\lovers ; but she is an excellent mother and great (Eco- 
nomist ; which considerations, joined with the pleasure 
of living her own way, preserve her against the in- 
trusion of love. I will not say that my lady has not a 
secret vanity in being still a fine woman, and neglect- 
ing those addresses, to which perhaps we in part owe 
hereoftetancy in that her neglect. 

Her daughter Jane, her eldest child of that sex, is 
in the twenty-third year of her age, a lady who forms 
herself after the pattern of her mother; but in my 
judgment, as she happens to be extremely like herj 
she sometimes makes her court unskilfully, in affect- 
ing that likeness in her very mien, which gives the 
mother an uneasy sense, that Mrs. Jane really is what 
* her parent has a mind to continue to be ; but it is pos- 
sible 1 am too observing in this particular, and this 
might be overlooked in them both, in respect to greater 
circumstances: for Mrs. Jane is the right hand of her 
mother ; it is her^tudy and constant endeavour to as- 
sist her in the management of her household, to keep 
all idle whispers from her, and discourage them be- 
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fore they can come at her from any other hand ; to en- 
force every thing that makes for the merit of her bro- 
tljprs and sisters towards her, as well as the diligence 
and cheerfulness of her servants. It is by Mrs. Jane’s 
management, that the whole family is governed, nei- 
ther by love nor fear, but a certain reverence which 
is composed of both. Mrs. Jane is what one would 
call a perfect good young woirum ; but neither strict 
piety, diligence in domestic affairs, 6r any other 
avocation, have preserved her against love, which she 
bears to a young gentleman of great expectation but 
small fortune ; at the same time, that men of very 
*vgreat estates ask her of her mother. My lady tells 
her that prudence must give way to passion : so that 
Mrs. Jane, if I cannot accommodate the matter, must 
conquer more than one passion, and out of prudence 
banish the man she loves, and marry the man she 
hates. 

The next daughter is Mrs. Annabella, who has a 
very lively wit, a great deal of good sense, is very 
pretty, but gives me much trouble for her from a cer- 
tain dishonest cunning I know in her ; she ctsi seem 
blind and careless, and full of herself only, and en- 
tertain with twenty affected vanities, whilst she is ob- 
serving all the company, laying up store for ridicule : 
and in a word, is selfish, and interested under all the 
agreeable qualities in the world. Alas, what shall I 
do with this girl ! * 

Mrs, Cornelia passes away her time very much in 
reading, and that with so great an attention, that it « 
gives her the air of a student, and has an ill effect upon 
her, as she is a fine young woman ; the giddy part of 
the sex will have it she is in love ; none will allow 
that she affects so much being alon% but for want of 
particular company. * I have railed at romances before 
her, for fear of her falling into those deep studies: 
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she has fallen in with my humour that way for the 
time, but I know not how, my imprudent prohibi- 
tion has, it seems, only excited Jier curiosity ; and I 
am afraid she is better read than I know of, for she 
said of a glass of water in which she was going to 
wash her hands after dinner, dipping her fingers with 
a pretty lovely air, 4 It is crystalline.’ I shall ex- 
amine farther, and ^it for clearer proofs. 

Mrs. Betty is (I cannot by what means or methods 
imagine) grown mightily acquainted with what passes 
# in the town ; she knows all that matter of my lord 
such-a-one’s leading my lady such-a-one out from the 
play ; she is prodigiously acquainted, all of a sudden* " 
with the world, and asked her sister Jane the other 
day in an argument, Dear sister, how should you 
know any thing, that hear nothing but what we do in 
our own family V 1 do not much like her maid. 

Mrs. Mary, the youngest daughter, whom they rally 
and call Mrs. Ironside, because I have named her the 
Sparkler, is the very quintessence of good-nature and 
generosity; she is the perfect picture of her grand- 
father ^and if ofle can imagine all good qualities which 
adftrn human life become feminine, the seeds, nay, the 
blossom of them, are apparent in Mrs. Mary. It is sl 
weakness 1 cannot get over, (for how ridiculous is a re«^ 
gard to the bodily perfections of a man who is dead !) 
but I cannot resist my partiality to this child, for be- 
ing so like her grandfather ; # how often have I turned 
from her, to hide the melting of my heart when she 
has been talking to me ! 1 am sure the chitd has no 
skill in it, for artifice could not dwell under that 
visage ; but if I am absent a day from the family, she 
is sure to be at my lodging the next morning to know 
what is the matter. 

Ai the head of these children, who have very plen- 
tiful fortunes, provided they matry with mine and their 
mother’s consent, is my Lady Lizard 5 who, you cannot 
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doubt, is very well visited Sir William Oger, and 
his son almost at age, are frequently at our house on a 
double consideration. The knight is willing (Tor so 
he very ga'iantly expresses himself) to marry the mo- 
ther, or he will consent, whether tlfat be so or not, 
tint his son Oliver shall take any one of the daughters 
Noll likes best. 

Mr Kigburt of the same county, who gives in his 
estate much larger, and his family more ancient, oilers 
to deal with us for two daughters 

Sir Hairy Pandolf has writ word from his seat m 
the rountiy, tint he also is much inclined to an alli- 
ance with the Lizards, which he ha« declared in the 
follow ing letter to my lady ; she showed it me this 
morning. 4 

MADAM, 

I have heard your daughters very well spoken of : 
and though 1 have very great offeis in my own neigh- 
bourhood, and heard the small-pox is very rife at 
London, I will send my eldest son to see them, pro- 
vided that by your ladyship’s answei, and yopr liking 
of the rent-roll which I send herewith, your ladyship 
assures me he shall have one of them, for I do not 
think to have my son refused by any woman ; and so. 
Madam, I conclude, 

Youi most humble Servant, 

Henry Pendoli. 
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I have dispatched my young women, and the town 
has them among them ; it is necessary for the elucida- 
tion of my future discourses, which I desire may be 
denominated, as they are the precepts of a Guardian, 
Mr. Ironside’s Precautions ; 1 say it is, after what has 
been already declared, in the next place necessary to 
give an account of the males of this worthy family, 
whose annals I am writing. The affairs of women be- 
ing chiefly domestic, and not made up of so many cir- 
cumstances as the duties of men are, 1 fear I cannot 
dispatch the account of the males under my care, in so 
few words as I did the explanation which regarded my 
women^ • 

Sir Harry Lizard, of the county of Northampton, 
son and heir of the late Sir Marmaduke, is now en- 
tered upon the twenty-sixth year of his age, and is now „ 
at his seat in the country. 

The estate at present in his hands is above three 
thousand a year after payment of taxex, and all neces- 
sary charges whatsoever. He is a man of good under- 
standing, but not at all what is usually called a man 
of shining parts. His virtues are much greater than 
accomplishments, as to his conversation. But when 
you cpme to consider his conduct with relation to his 
manners and fortune, it would be a very great injure 
not to allow him [to be] a very fine gentleman, ft 
has been carefully provided in his education, that he 
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should be very ready at calculations. This gives him a 
quick alarm inwardly upon all undertakings ; and in a 
much shorter timeihan is usual with men who are 
not versed in business, he is matter of the question 
before him, and can instantly inform himself with 
great exactness in the master of profit or loss that shall 
arise from any thing proposed to him. The same 
capacity, joined to an honest nature, makes him very 
just to other men, as well as to himself. His pay- 
ments are very punctual, and I dare answer he never 
did, or ever will, undertake any piece of building, or 
any ornamental improvement of his house, garden, 
park, or lands, before the money is in his own pocket, 
wherewith ha is to pay for such undertaking. He is 
too good to purchase labourers or artificers (as by this 
* means he certainly could) at an under rate ; but he 
has by this means what I think he deserves from his 
superior prudence, the choice of all who are most 
knowing and able to serve him. With his ready 
money the builder, mason, and carpenter, are en- 
abled to make their market of gentlemen in his neigh- 
bourhood, who inconsiderately em r ploy them and 
often pay their undertakers by sale of some of fheir 
land : whereas, were the lands on which those im- 
provements are made, sold to the artificers, the build- 
ings would be rated as lumber in the purchase. Sir 
Harry has for ever a year’s income, to extend his 
charity, serve his pleasures, or regale his friends. 
His servants, his cattle, his goods, speak their mas- 
ter a rich man. Those about his person, as his bai- 
liff, the groom of his chamber, and his butler, have a 
cheerful, not a gay air: the servants below them seem 
to live in plenty, but not in wantonness. As Sir Harry 

* ' i a young man, and of an active disposition, his best 
gure is on horses back. But before I speak of that, 
1 should acquaint you, that during his infancy all 
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the young gentlemen of the neighbourhood were 
welcome to a part of the house, which was called the 
school ; where, at the charge ef the family, there 
was a grammar- master, a plain sober man, main- 
tained (with a salary, besides hi9 diet, of fifty 
pounds a year) to instruct all such children of gentle- 
men or lower people, as would partake of his educa- 
tion. As they grew' up, they were allowed to ride 
out with him upon his horses- There were always 
ten or twelve for the saddle m readiness to attend him 
and his favourites, in the choice of whom he showed 
a good disposition, and distributed his kindness among 
them, by turns, with great good -nature. All horses 
both for-the saddle, and swift draught, were very well 
bitted, and a skilful rider, with a riding-house, 
wherein he (the riding-master) commanded, had it in ' 
order to teach any gentleman’s son of the county that 
would please to learn that exercise. We found our * 
account in this proceeding, as well in real profit, as in 
esteem and power in the country ; for as the whole 
shire is now possessed by gentlemen, who owe Sir 
Harjy a. part of Education which they all value them- 
selves upon (their horsemanship), they prefer his 
horses to all others, and it is 10 per cent, in the price 
of a steed, which appears to come out of his riding- 
house. 

By this means it is, that Sir Harry, as I was going 
* say, makes the best figifre on horseback, for his 
usual hodrs of being in the field are well known ; and 
at those seasons the neighbouring gentlemen, his friends 
and school-fellows, take a pleasure in giving him 
their company, with their servants well behaved, and 
horses well commanded. 

I cannot enough applaud Sir Harry for a particular 
care in his horses. He not only »bitts all which are 
ridden, but also all which are for the coach or swift 
draught, for grace adds piightily to the price of 

yol. xvi, s 
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strength ; and he finds his account in it at all mar- 
kets, more especially, for the coach or troop horses, of 
which that county produces the most strong and osten- 
tatious. To keep up a breed for any use whatever, 
he gives plates for the best performing horse in every 
way in which that animal can be serviceable. There 
is such a prize for him that trots best, such for the 
best walker, such for the best galloper, such for the 
best pacer : then for him who draws most in such a 
time to such a place, then to him that carries best 
sucli a load on his back. He delights in this, and has 
an admirable fancy in the dress of the riders ; some 
admired country girl is to hold the prize, her lovers 
to trot, and not to mend their pace into a gallop, 
when they are out-trotted by a rival ; some known 
country wit to come upon the best pacer; these and 
the like little joyful arts, gain him the love of all who 
<do not know his worth, and the esteem of all who 
do. Sir Harry is no friend to the race-horse ; he is of 
opinion it is inhuman, that animals should be put upon 
their utmost strength and mettle for our diversion 
only. However not to be particular, he puts in for 
the queen’s plate every year, with orders to his rider 
never to win or be distanced ; and, like a good coun- 
try gentleman, says, it is a fault in all ministries that 
they encourage no kind of horses but those which are 
swift. 

As I write lives, I d\#ll upon small matters, being 
of opinion with Plutarch, thgrt little circumstances 
show the real man* better tlfim things of greater mo- 
ment. But good economy is the characteristic of the 
Lizards. I remember a circumstance about six years 1 
ago, that gave me hopes he would one time or other 
make a figure in parliament ; for he is a landed man, 
and considers his interest, though he is such, to be im- 
paired or promoted according to the state of trade. 
When he was but twenty years old, I took an pppor- 
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tunity in his presence, to ask an intelligent woollen- 
draper, what he gave for his shop, [at] the comer of 
Change-alley ? The shop is 1 believe fourteen feet long, 
and eight broad. I was answered, Ninety pounds a 
year. I took no notice, but the thought descended 
into the breast of Sir Harry, and I saw on his table the 
next morning a computation of the value of land in an 
island, consisting of so many miles, with so many goo„d 
ports ; the value of each part of the said island, as it 
lay to such ports, and produced such commodities. 
The whole of his working was to know why so few 
yards near the Change, was so much better than so 
many acres in Northamptonshire ; and what those 
acres in Northamptonshire would be worth, were there 
no trade at all in this island. 

It makes my heart ache, when I think of this young 
man, and consider upon what plain maxims, and in 
what ordinary methods men of estate may do good 
wherever they are seated ; that so many should be 
what they are ! It is certain, that the arts which pur- 
chase wealth or fame, will maintain them ; and I at- 
tribute „the splendor and long continuance of this fa- 
intly, to the felicity of having the genius of the 
founder of it run through all his male line. Old Sir 
Harry, the great-grandfather of this gentleman, has 
written in his own hand upon all the deeds which he 
ever signed, in the humour of that sententious age, 
this sentence, ‘ There are f<fUr good mothers, of whom 
are often br*m four unhappy daughters ; truth begets 
hatred, hapj iess pride, security danger, and familiarity 
contempt.’ ’ 
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-■ ... ... Properat c.rsu 
Vda a talc 


SENEC. Tra S , 


With speedy step life posts away. 


I this morning did myself the honour to visit Lady 
Lizard, and took my chair at the tea-table, at the 
upper end ol which that graceful woman, with her 
daughters about her, appeared to me with greater dig- 
nity than ever any figure, either of Venus attended by 
the Graces, Diana with her nymphs, or any other 
celestial who owes her being to poetry. 

The discourse we had there, none being present but 
our own iamily, consisted of private matters* wRich 
tended to the establishment of these young ladies in 
the world. My lady, I observed, had a mind to make 
mention of the proposal to Mrs. Jane, of which she is 
very fond, and I as much avoided, as being equally 
against it ; but it is by*io means proper the young 
ladies should observe wq ever dissent ; therefore I 
turned the discourse,, by saying, ‘ it was time enough 
to think of marrying a young lady, who was but three- 
and- twenty, teq years hence.’ The whole table was 
alarmed at the assertion, and the Sparkler scalded her 
fingers, by leaning suddenly forward to look in my 
face : but my business at present, was to make my 
court to the mother ; therefore, without regarding the 
resentment in the looks of the children, 4 Madam, 
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said T, * there is a petulant and hasty manner prac- 
tised in this age, in hurrying away the life of wo- 
man, and confining the grace, and principal action 
of it to those years wherein reason and discretion 
are most feeble, humour and passion most power- 
ful. From the time a young woman of quality has 
first appeared in the drawing-room, raised a whisper 
and curiosity of the men about her, had Iter health 
drunk in gay companies, and been distinguished -at 
public assemblies; I say, Madam, if within three 
or four years of her first appearance in town* 9lie 
is not disposed of, her beauty is grown fa mili archer 
eyes are disarmed, and wc seldom after hear Iwr 
mentioned but with indifference. What doubles my 
grief on this occasion is, that the more discreetly 
the lady behaves herself, the sooner is her glory 
extinguished. Now, Madam, if merit had a greater 
weight in our thoughts, when we form to ourselves 
agreeable characters of women, men would think, 
in making their choices, of such as would take care 
of, as well as supply children for, the nursery. It 
was jiot thus *in the illustrious days of good Queen 
Elizabeth. I was this morning turning over a 
folio called, The Complete Ambassador, consisting 
chiefly of letters from Lord Burleigh, Earl of 
Leicester, and Sir Thomas Smith. Sir Thomas 
writes a letter to Sir Francis Walsingham, full of 
learned gallautry, wherein you may observe he pro- 
mises himself the French king’s brother (who it 
seems was but a cold lover) would be quickened by 
seeing the queen in person, who was then in the 
thirty-ninth year of her age. A certain sobriety in 
thoughts, words, and action, which was the praise 
of that age, kept the fire of love alive ; Ind it burnt 
so equally, that it warmed and preserved, without 
tormenting and consuming our beings. The letter I 
mention is as follows : 

13 
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To the Right Worshipful Mr. Francis Walsing- 
ii am, Ambassador , resident in France . 

4 SIR, 

* 1 am sorry that so good a matter should, upon so 
nice a point, be deterred. We may say that the 
lover will do little, if he will not take the pains once 
to see his love ; but she must first say yea, before 
he see her, or she him : twenty ways might be de- 
vised why he might come over, and be welcome, and 
possihly do more in an hour than he may in two years, 

4 Cupido ille qui vincit omnia, in oculis insidet, ct e.r 
oculis ejaculatin', ct in oculos iileiusquc videndv non 
solum, ut ait pneta, ftemina virum, srd vir faminam ; 
that powerful being Cupid, who conquers all things 
resides in the eyes, he sends out all Ins darts from the 
eyes : by throwing glances at the eyes (according to 
the poet) not only the woman captivates the man, but 
also the man the woman. What force, I pray you, 
can hearsay, and 1 1 think, and I trust?’ do in compa- 
rison of that 4 cum prasens prasentem tuelur et tub*- 
quilur , et furore forsitan amoris ductus , ampltUt- 
tur , when they face to face see and converse with 
each other, and the lover in an ecstasy, not to be 
commanded, snatches an embrace, and saith to him- 
self, and openly that, she may hear, 4 Teneone tv mu r, 
an etiumrium so mno voluntfteminee vidcri cogi ad id 
quod maximum capiunl V Arc you in my arms, my 
fair one), or do we both dream, and will women even 
in their sleep seem forced to what they most desire ! 
If we be cold, it is our part, besides the person, the sex 
requireth it. Why are you cold? Is it not a young 
man’s part to be bo'd, courageous, and to adven- 
ture ? If he should have, he should have but 4 hono - 
rificam rcpulsum f even a repulse here is glorious ; 
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the worst that can bo said of him is but as of Phaeton, 
4 Qnam si non tenuit magma larnen excidit auais 
though ho could not command the chariot of the sun, 
his fall from it was illustrious. So far as I conceive, 
4 Hare eat so/a nostra (inch or a, luce jaccnda est. nobis 
alea this is our only anchor, this die must be 
thrown. In our instability, 4 Uninn momentum cat 
win memento perfectum factum, ac dictum stubi/itatem 
fnrrrr potest ; 9 one lucky moment would crown and 
fiK all. This, or else nothing to be looked for but 
continual dalliance and doubtfulness, so far as I can 
roe. 

4 Your assured friend, 

4 Thomas Smith.’ 

I'rom Killhigtrorth , * 

Jug. 22, 1 572. 


Though my lady was in very good humour, upon 
the insinuation that, according to the Elizabeth 
.scheme, she was but just advanced above the charac- 
ter of # a girl ; 4 found the rest of the company as 
nftich disheartened, that they were still but mere 
girls. I went on, therefore, to attribute the imm.T- 
ture marriages which are solemnized in our days to 
the importunity of the men, which made it impos- 
sible for young ladies to remain virgins so long a*s 
they wished for their own inclinations, and the 
freedom of a single life. 

There is no time of our life, under what cha- 
racter soever, in w r hich men can wholly divest them- 
selves of an ambition to be in the favour of women. 
Cardan*, a grave philosopher and physician, con- 

* The account of Cardan given here cannot be reconciled 
to the truth of his character, which was* from the most authen- 
tic accounts of it, a very bad one. 
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fesses in one of his chapters, that though lie had 
suffered poverty, repulses, calumnies, .and a long 
series of afflictions, he never was thoroughly deject- 
ed, and impatient of life itself, but under a calamity 
which he suffered from the beginning of his twenty- 
first to the end of his thirtieth year. He tells us, 
that the raillery lie suffered from others, and the con- 
tempt which lie had of himself, were afflictions be- 
yond expression. I mention this only as an argument 
extorted from this good and grave man, to support 
my opinion of the irresistible power of women. Ile # 
adds in the same chapter, that there arc ten thou- 
sand afflictions and disasters attend the passion itself; 
that an idle word imprudently repeated by a fair 
w oman, and vast expenses to support her folly and 
vauity, every day reduce men to poverty and death ; 
but lie make* them of little consideration to the iniser- 
ablehmd insignificant condition of being incapable of 
their favour. 

I make no manner of difficulty of professing I 
am not surprised that the author has expressed 
himself alter this manner, with relation to lqvo: 
the heroic chastity so frequently professed by Bu- 
rn our ists of the fair sex, generally ends in ail un- 
worthy choice, after having overlooked overtures 
to their advantage. It is for this reason that I 
would endeavour to direct, and not- pretend to 
eradicate the inclination^ of the sexes to each other. 
Daily experience shows us, that the most rude 
rustic grows humane as soon as he is inspired by 
this passion ; it gives a new grace to our manners, 
a new dignity to our minds, a new visage to our 
persons. Whether we are inclined to liberal arts, 
to arms, or address in our exercise, our improve- 
ment is hastened by a particular object whom we 
would please. Cheerfulness, gentleness, fortitude, 
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liberality, magnificence, and all the virtues which 
adorn men, which inspire heroes, are most conspi- 
cuous in lovers. I speak of lpve as when such as 
are in tins company are the objects of it, who can 
besiow upon I heir husbands (if they follow their ex- 
cellent mother) all, its joys without any of its 
anxieties. 


N° 8. FRIDAY, MARCH 20, 1712-13. 


Animum regc HOR. I Ep. ii. 62. 

Govern the mind. 

• 

AtGuard i an cannot bestow his time in any office more 
suitable to his character, than in representing the dis- 
asters to which we are exposed by the irregularity of 
our passions. I think I speak of this matter in a way 
not yet taken notice of, when I observe that they mak£ 
men do things unworthy «f those very passions. I 
shall illustrate this by a story 1 have lately read in the 
Royal Commentaries of Peru, wherein you behold an' 
oppressor a most contemptible creature after his power 
is at an end ; and a person he oppressed so wholly 
intent upon revenge till he had obtained it, that in 
the pursuit of it he utterly neglected his own safety ; but 
when that motive of revenge ^as at an end, re- 
turned to a sense of danger, in such a manner as to 
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be unable to lay hold of occasions which offered them- 
selves for certain security, and expose himself from 
fear to apparent hazard. The motives which I speak 
of are not indeed so much to be called passions, as 
ill habits arising from passions, such as pride and re- 
venge, which are improvement^ of our infirmities, 

„ and are methinks but scorn and anger regularly con- 
ducted. But to my story. 

Licenciado Esquivel, governor of the city Po- 
tocsi, commanded 200 men to march out of that 
garrison towards the kingdom of Tucman, with 
strict oiders to use no Indians in carrying their bag- * 
gage, and placed himself at a convenient station 
without the gates, to observe how his orders were 
put in execution ; he found they were wholly neg- 
lected, and that Indians were laden with the bag- 
gage of the Spaniards, but thought fit to let them 
inarch by till the last rank of all came up, out of 
which he seized one man called Aguire, who had 
two Indians laden with his goods. Within few days 
after he was in arrest, he was sentenced to receive 
200 stripes. Aguire represented by -his friends, that 
he was the brother of a gentleman, who had in*Lis 
country an estate, with vassalage of Indians, and 
hoped his birth would exempt him from a punish- 
ment of so much indignity. Licenciado persisted in 
the kind of punishment he had already pronounced; 
upon which Aguire petitioned that it might be altered 
to one that he should not survive ; and, though a gen- 
tleman, and from that quality not liable to suffer so 
ignominious a death, humbly besought his excellency 
that he might be hanged. But though Licenciado ap- 
peared all his life, before he came into power, a per- 
son of an easy and tractable disposition, he was so 
changed by his office, that these applications from 
the unfortunate Aguire did but the more gratify his 
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insolence ; and during the very time of their media- 
tion for the prisoner, he insulted them also, by com- 
manding with a haughty tone, that his orders should 
be. executed that very instant. This, as it is usual on 
such occasions, made the whole town flock together ; 
but the principal inhabitants, abhorring tire severity 
of Licenciado, and pitying a gentleman in the con- 
dition of Aguire, went in a body, and besought the 
governor to suspend, if not remit, the punishment. 
Their importunities prevailed on him to defer the 
execution for eight days; but when they came to 
the prison with his warrant, they found Aguire 
already brought forth, stripped and mounted on 
an ass, which is the posture wherein the basest cri- 
minals are whipped in that city. His friends cried 
out, 4 Take him off! take him off!’ and proclaimed 
their order for suspending his punishment; but the 
youth, when he heard that it was only put off for 
eight days, rejected the favour, and said, 4 All my 
endeavours have been to keep myself from mount- 
ing this beast, and, from the shame of beir% seen 
n^ted*; but since things are come thus far, let the 
sentence proceed, which will be less than the fears 
and apprehensions I shall have in these eight days 
ensuing; besides, I shall not need to give further 
trouble to my frierids for intercession on my behalf, . 
which is as likely to be ineffectual as what hath al- 
ready passed.’ After be lfad said this, the ass was 
whipped forward, and Aguire ran the gauntlet ac- 
cording to the sentence. The calm manner in which 
he resigned himself, when he found his disgrace must 
be, and the scorn of dallying with it under a sus- 
pension of a few days, which mercy was but another 
form of the governors cruelty, made it visible that he 
took comfort in some secret resolution to avenge the 
affront. 
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After this indignity, Aguire could not be persuaded , 
(though the inhabitants of Potocsi often importuned 
him from the spirit they saw in him) to go upon any 
military undertaking, but excused himself with a mo- 
dest sadness in his countenance, saying, that after 
such a shame as bis was, death must be his only re- 
medy and consolation, which lie would endeavour to 
ubtain as soon as possible,’ 

Under this melancholy he remained in Peru, un- 
til the time in which the office of Esquivel expired ; 
after which, like a desperate man, he pursued and 
followed him, watching an opportunity to kill him, 
and wipe off the shame of the late affront. Esquivel, 
being informed of this desperate resolution by his 
friends, endeavoured to avoid his enemy, and took 
a journey of three or four hundred leagues from 
him, supposing that Aguire would not pursue him 
at such a distance : but Esquivel’s flight did but in- 
crease Aguire’s speed in following. The first jour- 
ney which Esquivel took was to the city of Los Reyes, 
being three hundred and twenty leagues distant ; but 
in less than fifteen days Aguire was there with hijn ; 
whereupon Esquivel took another flight, as far as 
the city of Quito, being four hundred leagues distant 
from Los Reyes ; but in a little more than twenty 
days Aguire was again with him ; which being inti- 
mated to Esquivel, he took another leap as far as 
Cozco, which is five hundred leagues from Quito; 
but in a few days after he arrived there, came also 
Aguire, travelling all the way on foot, without shoes 
or stockings, saying, ‘ that it became not the con- 
dition of a whipt rascal to travel on horseback, or 
appear amongst men.’ In this manner did Aguire 
haunt and pursue Esquivel for three years and four 
months ; who being now tired and wearied with so 
many long and tedious journeys, resolved to fix 
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*liis abode at Cozco, where he believed that Aguire 
'would scarce adventure to attempt any thing against 
him, for fear of the judge who governed that city, who 
was a severe man, impartial and inflexible in all his 
proceedings ; and accordingly took a lodging in the 
middle of the street of the great church, where he 
lived with great care and caution, wearing a coat of 
mail under his upper coat, and went always armed 
with his sword and dagger, which were weapons not 
agreeable to his profession. However Aguire followed 
hither also, and having in vain dogged him from place 
to place, day after day, he resolved to make the at- 
tempt upon him in his own house, which he entered, 
and wandered from room to room, till at last he came 
into his study, where Licenciado lay on a couch asleep. 
Aguire stabbed him with his dagger with great tran- 
quillity, and very leisurely v\ounded him in other parts 
of the body, which were not covered with his coat of 
mail. lie went out of the house in safety ; but 
as his resentment was sated, lie now began to reflect 
upon the inexorable temper of the governor of the 
place. 9 Under l4iis apprehension he had not compo- 
sufe enough to fly to a sanctuary, which was near the 
place where he committed the fact ; but ran into the 
street, frantic and distracted, proclaiming himself a 
criminal by crying out, ‘ Hide me ! hide me T 

The wretched fate and poor behaviour of Licenciado, 
in flying his country to avoiti the same person whom 
he had before treated with so much insolence, and the 
high resentment of a man so inconsiderable as Aguire, 
when much injured, are good admonitions to little 
spirits in exalted stations, to take care how they treat 
brave men. in low condition. 


VOL. XVI, 
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in tantas brezi crpverant ojjes , sm marit'imh scu terrestrihus 
fjucfibus , st 'u mullitudims incremenlu f stu snnclilut? rf«- 
ciphna:, LI V. 

They rose in a short time to that pitch of wealth and grandeur, 
by means of au extensive commerce both hv sea and land, 
by an inciease of the people, and by the revel dice of their 
iaw9 and discipline. 

Many of the subjects of my papers will consist of 
such things as 1 have gathered from the conversa- 
tion, or learned from the conduct of a gentleman, 
who lias been very conversant in our family, by 
name Mr. Charwell*. This person was formerly 
a merchant in this city, who, by exact echn®jny, 
great frugality, and very fortunate adventures, was 
about twenty years since, and the fortieth year of his 
age, arrived to the estate which we usually call a 
“plum"!'. This was a sum so much beyond his first 
ambition, that he then^ resolved to retire from the 
town, and the business of it together. Accordingly 
he laid out one half of his money upon the purchase 

• The person here alluded to under the name of Mr. Char* 
well, is said ha\e been the charitable Edward Colston of 
Bristol, member of Parliament for that city, who died un- 
married in October 1721, about the close of his 86th year, 
c without decay in bis understanding, without labour or 
sorrow/ 

f 100,0001. 
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of a nobleman’s estate, not many miles distant from 
the country seat of my Lady Lizard. From this 
neighbourhood, our first acquaintance began, and has 
ever since been continued with equal application on 
both sides. Mr. Charwell visits very few gentlemen 
in the country ; his most frequent airings in the sum- 
mertime are visits to my Lady Lizard. And if ever 
his alia irs firing him up to town during the winter, as 
soon as these are dispatched, he is sure to dine at her 
house, or to make one at her tea-table, to take her 
commands for the country. 

1 shall hardly be able to give an account how this 
gentleman has employed the twenty years since he 
made the purchase 1 have mentioned, without first 
describing the conditions of the estate. 

'J he estate then consisted of a good large old house, 
a park ot 2000 acres, 8000 acres more of land di- 
vided into farms. The land not barren, but the 
couni ry very thin of people, and those the only con- 
sumers of the wheat and barley that grew upon the 
premises. A river running by the house, which was 
in the # contre ofc the estate, but the same not naviga- 
ble? and the o rdering it navigable had been opposed 
by the generality of the whole country. The roads 
excessive bad, and no possibility of getting off the 
tenants’ corn, but at such a price of carriage as woulc^ 
exceed the whole value when "it came to market. 
The underwoods all destroyed, to lay the country 
open to my lord’s pleasures ; but there was indeed 
the less want of this fuel, there being large coal-pits 
in the estate, within two miles of the house, and 
such a plenty of coals* as was sufficient for whole 
counties. But then the want of water-carriage made 


* Tbp scene is ill-chosen, for the country yields none ; in 
Northamptonshire the inhabitants are supplied with coals 
from other counties. 
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these also a mere drug, and also every man’s for fetch- 
ing. Many timber- trees were still standing only for 
want of chapmen, very little being used for building 
in a country so thin of people, and those at a greater 
distance being in no likelihood of buying penny- 
worths, if they must be at the charge of land car- 
riage. Yet every tree was valued at a much greater 
price than would be given for it in the place ; so was 
every acre of land in the park ; and as for the tenants 
they were all racked to extremity, and almost every 
one of them beggars. All these things Mr. Char- 
well knew very well, yet was not discouraged from 
going on with his purchase. 

But in the first place he resolved that a hundred 
in family should not ruin him, as it had done his pre- 
decessor. Therefore pretending to dislike the situa- 
tion of the old house, he made choice of another at a 
mile distance higher up the river, at a corner of the 
park, where, at the expense of 4 or 50001. and all 
the ornaments of the old house, he built a new one, 
with all convenient offices more suitable to his re- 
venues, yet not much larger than my lord’s dog- 
kennel, and a great deal less than his lordship’s 
stables. 

The next tiling was to reduce his park. He took 
down a great many pales, and with these enclosed only 
200 acres of it near adjoining to his new house. The 
rest lie converted to breeding cattle, which yielded 
greater profit. 

The tenants began now to be very much dissa- 
tisfied with the loss of my lord’s family, which had 
been a constant market for great quantities of their 
corn ; and with the disparking so much land, by 
which provisions were likely to be increased in so 
dispeopled a country. They were afraid ' they must 
be obliged themselves to consume the whole pro- 
duct of their farms, and that they should be soon 
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undone by the economy and frugality of this gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Charwell was sensible their fears were but too 
just ; and that, if neither their goods could be carried 
off to distant markets, nor the markets brought home 
to their goods, his tenants must run away from their 
farms. lie had no hopes of making the river navi- 
gable, which was a point that could not be obtained 
by all the interest of his predecessor, and was there- 
fore not likely to be yielded up to a man who was 
# not yet known in the country. All that was left for 
him was to bring the market home to his tenants, 
- which was the very thing he intended before he ven- 
tured upon his purchase. He had even then pro- 
jected in his thoughts the plan of a great town just 
below the old house ; he therefore presently set him- 
self about the execution of his project. 

The thing has succeeded to his wish. Jn the space 
of twenty years he is so fortunate as to see 1000 new 
houses upon his estate, and at least 5000 new people, 
men, women, and children, inhabitants of those 
hoysee, who afe comfortably subsisted by their own 
labour, without charge to Mr. Charwell, and to the 
great profit of his tenants. 

It cannot be imagined that such a body of people 
can be subsisted at less than 51. per head, or 25,0001- 
per annum, the greatest part of which sum is annu- 
ally expended for provisidhs among the farmers of 
the next adjacent lands. And as the tenants of Mr. 
Charwell are nearest of all others to the market, they 
have the best prices for their goods by all that is 
saved in the carriage. 

But some provisions are of that nature, that they 
will not bear a much longer carriage than from 
the extreme parts of his lands ; end 1 think I have 
been told that for the single article of milk, at a 
pint every day for every house, his tenants take 
f 3 
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from this town not much less than 5001. per an- 
num. 

The soil of all kinds, which is made every year by 
the consumption of so great a town, L have heard has 
been valued at^OOl. per annum. If this be true, the 
estate of Mr. Charwell is so much improved in this 
very article, since all this is carried out upon his 
lands by the back carriag* of those very carts which 
were loaden by his tenants with provisions and other 
necessaries for the pooplo. 

A hundred thousand bushels of coal are necessary 
to supply so great a multitude with yearly fuel. And 
as these are taken out of the coal-pits of Mr. Char- 
well, he receives n penny for every bushel ; so that 
this very article is an addition of 4001. per annum to 
his revenues. And as the town and people are every 
year increasing, the revenues in the above-mentioned, 
and many other articles, are increasing in proportion. 

There is now no longer any want of tile family of 
the predecessor. The consumption of 6000 people is 
gieator than can be made by any fifty of the greatest 
families in Great Britain. The tenarfts stand in ju> 
need of distant markets, to take oiF the product of 
their farms. The people near their own doors are 
already more than they are able to supply ; and 
what is wanting at home for this purpose is supplied 
from places at greater distance, at whatsoever price of 
carriage. a 

All the farmers every where near the river are now, 
in their turn, tor an act of parliament to make it na- 
vigable, that they may have an easy carriage for their 
corn to so good a market. The tenants of Mr. Char- 
well, that they may have the whole market to them- 
selves, are almost the only persons against it. But 
they will not be long able to oppose it : their leases 
are near expiring : and as they are grown very rich, 
there are many other persons ready to take their 
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farms at more than double the present rents, even 
though the river should be trade navigable, and dis- 
tant people let in to sell their provisions together with 
these farmers. 

As for Mr. Charwell himself, he is in no manner 
of pain lest his lands should fall in their value by the 
cheap carriage of provisions from distant places to his 
town. 'lie knows very well the cheapness of provi- 
sions was one great means of bringing together so 
great numbers, and that they must be held together 
by the same means. He seems to have nolhing more 
ill his thoughts than to increase his town to such an 
extent, that all the country for ten miles round about 
shall be little enough to supply it. He considers that 
at how great a distance soever provisions shall be 
brought thither, they must end at last m so much 
soil for his estate, and that the fanners of other lands 
will by this means contribute to the improvement of 
his own. 

But by what encouragements and rewards, by what 
arts and policies, and w hat sort of people he has in- 
vi^eito live upon his estate, and how he has enabled 
them to subsist by their own labour, to the great im- 
provement of his lands, will be the subjects of some 
of my future precautions. 

TO THE GUARDIAN. 

sin, March 16. 

By your paper of Saturday last, you give tin.* town 
hopes that you will dedicate that day to religion. 
You could not begin it better than by warning your 
pupils of the poison vented under a pretence of free- 
thinking. If you can spare rooyn in your next Sa- 
turday’s paper for a few lines on the same subject, 
these are at your disposal. 
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I happened to be present at a public conversation 
of some of the defenders of this discourse of free- 
thinking, and others that difFered from them ; where 
I had the diversion of hearing the same man in one 
breath persuade us to freedom of thought, and in the 
next offer to demonstrate that we had no freedom in 
any thing. One would think men should blush to 
find themselves entangled in a greater contradiction, 
than any the discourse ridicules. This principle of 
free fatality or necessary liberty is a worthy funda- 
mental of the new sect ; and indeed this opinion is an 
evidence and clearness so nearly related to transub- 
stautiation, that the same genius seems requisite for 
either. It is fit the world should know r how far rea- 
son abandons men that would employ it against reli- 
gion ; which intention, 1 hope, justifies this trouble 
from, Sir, 

Your hearty well-wisher, 

Misatheus. 
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N° 10. MONDAY, MARCH 23, 1712-13. 


Vertil ad me srrpe clamitav » — — - ■■■ 

/ 'estitu mmmm indulges, nimiiim inep fuses, 

Nimiitm ipse est durus prater aquumque ei bonum. " * 

TEH. Adelph. Act i. Sc. 1. 

* 

He is perpetually coming to me, and ringing in my ears, 
that i do wrong to indulge hun so much in the article of 
dress : but the fault lies in his own excessive and unrea- 
sonable severity. 

When I am in deep meditation in order to give my 
wards proper precautions, I have a principal regard 
to the prevalence of things which people of merit 
neglect, and from which those of no merit raise to 
themselves an esteem : of this nature is the business 
of dress. It weak in a man of thought and reflec- 
^.ibn to be either depressed or exalted from the per- 
fections or disadvantages of his person. However 
there is a respective conduct to be observed in the ha- 
bit, according to the eminent distinction of the body, 
either way. A gay youth in the possession of an am- 
ple fortune could not recommend his understanding to 
those who are not of his acquaintance more suddenly, 
than ^>y sobriety in his habit ; as this is winning at 
first sight, so a person gorgeously fine, which in itself 
should avoid the ai traction of the beholders’ eyes, 
gives as immediate offence, 

I make it my business, when my Lady Lizard’s 
youngfest daughter, Miss Moljy, is making clothes, 
to consider her from head to foot, and cannot b* 
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easy when tliere is any doubt lies upon me con- 
cerning the colour of a knot, or any other part of 
her head-dress, which by its darkness or liveliness 
might too much allay or brighten her complexion. 
There is something loose in looking as well as you 
possibly can; but it is also a vice not to take care how 
you look. 

The indiscretion of believing that great qualities 
make up for the want of things less considerable, is 
punished too severely in those who are guilty of it. 
Every day’s experience shows us, among variety of 
people with whom we are not acquainted, that we 
take impressions too favourable ami too disadvan- 
tageous of men at first sight from their habit. 1 take 
this to be a point of great consideration, and I shall, 
consider it in my future precautions as such. As to 
the female world, 1 shall give them my opinion at 
large by way of comment upon a new suit of the Spark- 
ler’s, which is to come home next week. 1 design it 
a model for the ladies ; she and I have had three pri- 
vate meetings about it. As to the men, I am very 
glad to hear, being myself a fellow' of Lincoln-col- 
lege, that there is at last in one of our universities 
arisen a happy genius for little things. It is ex- 
tremely to be lamented, that hitherto we come from 
the college as unable to put on our own clothes as we 
do from nurse. We owe many misfortunes, and an 
unhappy backwardness in ^urging our way in the 
world, to the neglect of these less matters. For this 
reason I shall authorize and support the gentleman 
who writes me the following letter ; and though, out 
of diffidence of the reception his proposal should 
meet with from me, ho has given himself too ludi- 
crous a figure, I doubt not but, from his notices, to 
make men, who car not arrive at learning in that 
place, come fr6m thence without appearing ignorant ; 
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and such as can f truly knowing without appearing 
bookish. 


TO THE GUARDIAN. 


sir, Otfordy March 18, 1712-13. 

I foresee that you will have many correspondents 
in this place; but as I have often observed, with 
grief of heart, that scholars are wretchedly ignorant 
in the science 1 profess, 1 flatter myself that my let- 
ter will gain a place in your- papers. I have made 
it my study, Sir, in these seats of learning, to look 
into the nature of dress, Sid am what they call an 
academical beau. I have often lamented that I 
am obliged to wear a grave habit, since by that 
means 1 have not an opportunity to introduce fashions 
amongst our young gentlemen ; and so am forced, 
contrary to my own inclinations, and the expectation 
of aU who knt)w me, to appear in print. I have 
indeed met with some success in the projects 1 have 
communicated to some sparks with whom 1 am idti- 
mate; and I cannot without a secret triumph confess, 
that the sleeves turned up with green velvet, which* 
now flourish throughout the university, sprang origi- 
nally from my invention. * 

As it is necessary to have thp head clear, as well 
as the complexion, to be perfect in this part of learn- 
ing, I rarely mingle with the men (for I abhor wine),, 
bat frequent the tea-tables of the ladies. I know 
every part of their dress, and can name all their 
things by their names. I am consulted about every 
ornament they buy ; and, I speak it without Vanity* 
have a very pretty fancy to knots and the like. Some* * 
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times I take a needle, and spot a piece of muslin for 
pretty Patty Cross-stitch, who is my present favour- 
ite, which, she says, 1 1 do neatly enough ; or read 
one of your papers, and explain the motto, which 
they all like mightily. But then I am a sort of petty 
tyrant amongst them, for I own I have my humours. 
If any thing be amiss, they are sure Mr. Sleek will 
find fault; if any hoity-toity things make a fuss, they 
are sure to be taken to pieces the next visit. I am 
the dread of poor Celia, whose wrapping-gown is not 
right India; and am avoided by Thalestris in her 
second-hand mantua, which several masters of arts 
think very fine, whereas I perceived it had been 
scoured with half an eye. 

Thus have I endeavoured to improve my under- 
standing, and am desirous to communicate my in- 
nocent discoveries to those, who, like me, may dis- 
tinguish themselves more to advantage by their bodies 
than their minds. I do not think the pains I have 
taken, in these my studies, thrown away, since by 
these means, though I am not very valuable, I am 
however not disagreeable. Would gentlemen but re- 
flect upon what I say, they would take care to malte 
the best of themselves; for I think it intolerable that 
a blockhead should be a sloven. Though every man 
cannot fill hi* head with learning, it is in any one’s 
powder to wear a pretty perriwig ; let him who cannot 
say a witty thing, keep his teeth white at least ; he 
who hath no knack at writing sonnets, may however, 
have a soft hand ; and he may arch his eye-brows, 
who hath not strength of genius for the mathematics. 

After the conclusion of the peace, we shall 
undoubtedly have new fashions from France; and 
I have some reason to think that some particulari- 
ties in the garb of* their abbes may be transplanted 
hither to advantage. What I find becoming in 
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their dress I hope I may, without the imputation of 
being popishly inclined, adopt into our habits ; but 
would willingly have the auttority of the Guardian 
to countenance me in this harmless design. 1 would 
not hereby assume to myself a jurisdiction over any of 
our youth, but such as are incapable of improvement 
any other way. As for the awkward creatures that 
mind their studies, 1 look upon them as irreclaimable. 
But over the aforementioned order of men, I desire 
a commission from you to exercise full authority. 
Hereby l shall be enabled from time to time to in- 
• troduce several pretty oddnesses in the taking and 
tucking up of gowns, to regulate the dimensions of 
wigs, to vary the tufts upon caps, and to enlarge or 
narrow the hems of bands, as l shall think most for 
the public good. 

1 have prepared a treatise against the cravat and 
berdash*, which 1 am told is not ill done ; and have 
thrown together some hasty observations upon stock- 
ings, which my friends assure me 1 need not be 
ashamed of. But I shall not offer them to the public, 
until they are approved of* al our female club ; which 
J jfm the more willing to do, because I am sure of 
their praise ; for they own I understand these things 
better than tl^y do. I shall herein be very proud of 
your encouragement ; for, next to keeping the univer-t 
sity cleau, my greatest ambition is to be thought, Sir, 
Your most* obedient, 

humble Servant, 

Simon Sleek. 


* A kind of neckcloth so called, whence such as sold them 
were styled haberdashers. 
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— live propiiis me, 

Dum dtfcco insane e omnes, vos or dine adi/e. 

HOR. 2 Sat. iii. 80. 

Attend my lecture, whilst I plainly show. 

That all mankind are mad, from high to low. 

There is an oblique way of reproof, which takes off 
from the sharpness of it ; and an address in flattery, 
which makes it agreeable though never so gross : but 
of all flatterers, the most skilful is he who can do 
what you like, without saying any thing which argues 
lie does it for your sake ; the most winning circum- 
stance in the world being the conformity of manners. 
I speak of this as a practice necessary jn gaining people 
of sense, who are not yet given up to self-conceit:' theje 
who are far fgone in admiration of themselves need 
not be treated with so much delicacy. The following 
letters put this matter in a pleasant fed uncommon 
light : the author of it attacks this vice with an air 
of compliance, and alarms us against it by exhorting 
us to it. 


TO THE GUARDIAN. 


SIR, 

As you profess to encourage all those who any 
way contribute to the public good, I flatter my« 
self I may claim your countenance and protection. 
I am by profession a mad-doctor, but of a peculiar 
kind, not of those whose aim it is to remove frenzies, 
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but one who make it my business to confer an agree- 
able madness on my fellow-creatures, for their mutual 
delight, and benefit- Since it i.* agreed by the philo- 
sophers, that happiness and misery consist chiefly in 
the imagination, nothing is more necessary to man- 
kind in general than this pleasing delirium, which 
renders every one satisfied with himself, and persuades 
him that all others are equally so. 

i have for several years, both at home and 
abroad, made this science my particular study, which 
• I may venture to say 1 have improved in almost all the 
courts of Europe ; and have reduced it into so safe 
and easy a method, as to practise it on both sexes, of 
what disposition, age or quality soever, with success. 
What enables me to perform this great work, is the 
use of my Obsequium Catholicon, or the Grand 
Elixir to support the spirits of human nature. This 
remedy is of the most grateful flavour in the world, 
and agrees with all tastes whatever. It is delicate to 
the senses, delightful to the operation, may be taken 
at all hours without confinement, and is as properly 
given at a balf or playhouse as in a private chamber.. 
It restores and vivifies the most dejected minds, cor- 
rects and extracts all that is painful in the knowledge 
of a man’s self. One dose of it will instantly dis- 
perse itself through the whole animal system, dissipate* 
the first motions of distrust so as never to return, and 
so exhilarate the brain an<I rarity the gloom of reflec- 
tion, as to give the patients a new flow of spirits, a 
vivacity of behaviour, and a pleasing dependence 
upon their own capacities. 

Let a person be ever so far gone, IJ advise him 
not to despair; even though he has been troubled 
many years with restless reflections, which by long 
neglect have hardened into settled consideration. 
Those that have been stung with satire may here find 

t 2 
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a certain antidote, which infallibly disperses all tlu* 
remains of poison that has been left in the under- 
standing by bad euros. It fortifies the heart against 
the rancour ot pamphlets, the inveteracy of epigrams, 
and the mortification of lampoons ; as has been often 
experienced by several persons of both sexes, during 
the seasons of Tunbridge and the Bath. 

I could, as farther instates of my success, pro- 
duce certificates and testimonials from the favourites 
and ghostly fathers of the most eminent princes of 
Europe ; but shall content myself with the mention 
of a few' cures, which I have performed by this my 
grand universal restorative, during the practice of one 
month only since I came to this city. 


Cures in the month of February , 1712-13. 

George Spondee, esq. poet, and inmate of the 
parish of St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, fell into violent 
fits of the spleen upon a thin third night. lie had 
been frighted into a vertigo by the sohnd of cat'calls 
on the first day ; and the frequent hissings on the 
second made him nimble to endure the bare pronuncia- 
tion of the letter S. 1 searched into the causes of his 
distemper ; and by the prescription of a dose of my 
Obsequium, prepared secundum arteni , recovered him 
to his natural state of matin ess. 1 cast in at proper 
intervals the words, 111 taste of the town, Envy of 
critics. Bad performance of the actors, and the like. 
He is so perfectly cured that he has promised to bring 
another play upon the stage next winter. 

A lady of professed virtue, of the parish of St. 
James’s, Westminster, who hath desired hejr name 
may be concealed, living taken offence at a phrase of 
double meaning in conversation, undiscovered by any 
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other in the company, suddenly fell into a cold (it of 
modesty. Upon a right application of praise of her 
virtue, I threw the lady into «n agreeable waking 
dream, settled the fermentation of her blood into a 
warm chanty, so as to make her look with patience on 
the very gentleman that offended. 

Iltlaria, of the parish of St. GilesVin-the- Fields, 
a coquet of long practice, was, by the reprimand of 
an old maiden, red need to look grave in company, and 
deny herself the play of the fan. In short, she was 
^brought to such melancholy circumstances, that slio 
would sometimes unawares fall into devotion at church. 

I advised her to take a few innocent freedoms, with 
occasional kisses, prescribed her the exercise of the 
eyes, and immediately raised her to her former state 
of life. She on a sudden recovered her dimples, 
furled her fan, threw round her glances, qnd for those 
two Sundays last past has not once been seen in an 
attentive posture. This the churchwardens are ready 
to attest upon oath. 

Andrew Terror, of the Middle Temple, Mohock, 
was aJmost indilted, by an aged bencher of the same 
house, to leave off bright conversation, and pore over 
Coke upon Littleton. He was so ill that his hat 
began to flap, and he was seen one day in the last term 
at Westminster- hall. This patient had quite lost his * 
spirit of contradiction ; I, by the distillation of a few of 
my vivifying drops in bis ear, drew him from his le- 
thargy, and restored him to his usual vivacious mis- 
understanding. He is at present very easy in his 
condition. 

I will not dwell upon the recital of the innu- 
merable cures I have performed within twenty days 
last past; but rather proceed to exhort all persons of 
whatever age, complexion, or quality, to take, as soon 
as possible, of this my intellectual oil 5 which, applied 

c f 
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at the ear, seizes all the senses with a most agreeable 
transport, and discovers its effects, not only to the 
satisfaction of the patient, but all who converse with, 
attend upon, or any way relate to him or her that re- 
ceives the kindly infection. Jt is often administered by 
chamber-maids, valets, or any the most ignorant do- 
mestic ; it being one peculiar excellence of this my 
oil, that it is most prevalent, the more unskilful the 
person is or appears who applies it. It is absolutely 
necessary for ladies to take a dose of it just before 
they take the coacli to go a visiting. 

But I offend the public, as Horace said, when 
I trespass on any of your time. Give me leave, 
then, Mr. Ironside, to make you a present of a 
drachm or two of my oil ; though L have cause to 
fear my prescriptions will not have the effect upon 
you ] could* wish : therefore I do not endeavour to 
bribe you in my favour by the present of my oil, but 
wholly depend upon your public spirit and genero- 
sity ; which, I hope, will recommend to the world 
the useful endeavours of, Sir, 

• 

Your most obedient, 


most faithful, most devoted, 


most humble servant and admirer, 

Gnatho. 


*** Beware of counterfeits, for such are 
abroad. 


N. B. I teach the arcana of my art, at . reason- 
able rates, to gentlemen of the universities, who desire 
to be qualified for writing dedications j and to young 
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lovers and fortune-hunters, to be paid at the thy of 
marriage. I instruct persons of bright capacm • • lo 
flatter others, and those of iht* meanest to Uniter 
themselves. ** 

I was the first inventor of pocket looki 
glasses. 


N° 12. WEDNESDAY, MARCH 25, 1713. 


Vel quia nil rectum , nisi quod plac.uit si hi , ducunt : 

Vel quia tmpC putant par ere minor ibus — 

IlOR. 2 Ep. i. 81. 


IMITATED. 

1 ^?ouM think no fools disgraced the former reign. 

Did not some grave examples yet remain, 

Who scorn a lad should match his father’s skill, 

And having once been wrong, will be so still. 

POPE. 


When a poem makes its first appearance in the 
world, I have always observed, that it gives em- 
ployment to a greater number of critics, than any 
other kind of writing. Whether it be that most 
men, at some time of their lives, have tried their 
talent that way, and thereby think they have a 
right to judge ; or whether they imagine, that their 
making shrewd observations upon the polite arts, 
gives them a pretty figure \ or whether there may 

I 
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not be some jealousy and caution in bestowing 
applause upon those who write chiefly foi fame. 
Whatever the reasons be, we find few discouraged 
by the delicacy and danger of' such an undertaking. 

I think it certain that most men are naturally not 
only capable of being pleased with that which raises 
agreeable pictures in the fancy, but willing also to 
own it. But then there are many, who, by false 
applications of some rules ill understood, or out of 
deference to men whose opinions they value, have 
formed to themselves certain schemes and systems of 
satisfaction, and will not be pleased out of their own 
way. Those are not critics themselves, but readers 
of critics, who, without the labour of perusing authors, 
are able to give their characters in general ; and know 
just as much of the several species of poetry, as those 
who read books of geography do of the genius of this 
or that people or nation. These gentlemen deliver 
their opinions sententiously, and in general terms, to 
which it being impossible readily to frame complete 
answers, they have often the satisfaction of leaving 
the board in triumph. As young persons, and parti- 
cularly the ladies, are liable to be led a*ide by these 
tyrants in wit, I shall examine two or three of the 
many stratagems they use, and subjoin such precau- 
tions as may hinder candid readers from being deceived 
thereby. 

The first I shall take notice of is an objection 
commonly offered, viz. ‘ that such a poem hath 
indeed some good lines in it, but it is not a regular 
piece.* This, for the most part, is urged by those 
whose knowledge is drawn from some famous French 
critics, who have written upon th£ epic poem, the 
drama, and the great kinds of poetry, whiclj cannot 
subsist without great regularity; but ought by no 
Rpeans to be required in odes, epistles, panegyrics, 
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and the like, which naturally admit of greater liber- 
ties. The enthusiasm in odes, j^id the freedom of 
epistles, is rarely disputed : but 1 have often heard 
the poems upon public occasions, written in heroic 
verse, which I choose to call panegyrics, severely cen- 
sured upon this account ; the reason whereof I can- 
not guess, unless it be, that because they are written 
in the same kind of numbers and spirit as an epic 
poem, they ought therefore to have the same regularity. 
Now an epic poem consisting chiefly in narration, it 
m necessary that the incidents should be related in the 
same order that they are supposed to have been trans- 
acted. But in works of the above-mentioned kind, 
there is no more reason that such order should be 
observed, than that an oration should be as metho- 
dical as an history. I think it sufficient that llie great 
hints, suggested from the subject, be so disposed, 
that the iirst may naturally prepare the reader for 
what follows, and so on : and that their places cannot 
be changed without disadvantage to the whole. I will 
add further, thal* sometimes gentle deviations, some- 
times bold and even abrupt digressions, wdiere the 
dignity of the subject seems to give the impulse, are 
proofs of a noble genius ; as winding about and re- 
turning artfully to the main design are marks of ad- * 
dress and dexterity. 

Another artifice made use of by pretenders to criti- 
cism, is an insinuation, 4 that all that is good is bor- 
rowed from the ancients.’ This is very common in 
the mouths of pedants, and perhaps in their hearts 
too : but is often urged by men of no great learning, 
for reasons very obvious. Now nature being still the 
same, it is impossible for any modern writer to paint 
lier otherwise than the ancients have done. If, for 
example, I was to describe the general’s horse at the 
battle of Blenheim as my fancy represented such a 
noble beast, and that dejeription should resemble 
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what Virgil hath drawn for the horse of his hero, 
it would be almost as ill-natured to urge that I 
had stolen my description from Virgil, as to re- 
proach the Duke of Marlborough for fighting like 
./Eneas. All that the most exquisite judgment can 
perform is, out of that great variety of circumstances 
wherein natural objects may bo considered, to 
select the most beautiful ; and to place images in 
such views and lights as .will affect the fancy after 
the most delightful manner. But over and above 
a just painting of nature, a learned reader will find 
a new beauty superadded in a happy imitation of 
some famous ancient, as it revives in his mind the 
pleasure he took in his first reading such an author. 
Such copyings as these give that kind of double de- 
light which we perceive when we look upon the 
children of a beautiful couple ; where the eve is 
tiot more charmed with the symmetry of the parts, 
than the mind by observing the resemblance trans- 
mitted from parents to their offspring, and the min- 
gled features of the father and mother. The phrases 
of holy writ, and allusions to several passaged in the 
inspired writings (though not produced as proofs of 
doctrine) add majesty and authority to the noblest 
discourses of the pulpit : in like manner an imitation 
of the air of Homer and Virgil raises the dignity 
of modern poetry, and makes it appear stately and 
venerable. 

The last observation I shall make at present is 
upon the disgust taken by those critics, who put on 
their clothes prettily, and dislike every thing that is 
not written with ease. 1 hereby therefore give the 
genteel part of the learned w orld to understand, that 
every thought whiph is agreeable to nature-, and ex- 
pressed in language suitable to it, is written with 
ease. There are some things which must be written 
witj| strength, which nevertheless are easy. The 
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statue of the gladiator, though represented in such 
a posture as strains every muscle, is as edsy as that of 
Venus ; because the one expresses strength and fury 
as naturally as the other doth beauty and softness. 
The passions are sometimes to be roused, as well as 
the fancy to be entertained ; and the soul to be ex- 
alted and enlarged, as well as soothed. This often 
requires a raised figurative style; which readers of 
low apprehensions or soft and languid dispositions 
(having heard of the w#rds fustian and bombast) 
are apt to reject as stiff and affected language. But 
Mature and reason appoint different garbs for different 
things ; and since 1 write this to the men of dress, 
I will ask them if a soldier who is to mount a breach, 
should be adorned like a beau, who is spruced up 
for a ball ? 1 


NW3. THURSDAY, MARCH 20, 1713. 


Pudore et liberalitate liberos 
Keliner e y satius ease credo , quam metu . 

TER. Adelph. Act i. Sc. 1. 

1 esteem it better to keep children in awe by a sense of sbame^ 
and a condescension to their inclinations, than by fear. 


The reader has had some account of the whole 
family of the Lizards, except the younger sons. 
These are the branches which ordinarily spread 
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themselves, when they happen to be hopeful, into 
other houses, and new generations, as honourable, 
numerous, and wealthy as those from whence they are 
derived. For this reason it is, that a very peculiar 
regard is to be had to their education. 

Young men, when they are good for any thing, 
and left to their own inclinations, delight either in 
those accomplishments we call their exercise, in the 
sports of the field, or in letters. Mr. Thomas, the 
secoud son, does not fo^nv any of these with too 
deep an attention, but took to each of them enough 
never to appear ungraceful or ignorant. This general 
inclination makes him the more agreeable, and saves 
him from the imputation of pedantry. His carriage 
is so easy, that he is acceptable to all with whom he 
converses ; he generally falls in with the inclination 
of his company, is never assuming, or prefers him- 
self to others. Thus he always gains favour with- 
out envy, and has every man’s good wishes. It 
is remarkable, that from his birth to this day, though 
he is now four-and- twenty, I do not remember that 
he has ever had a debate w ith any of his playfellows 
or friends. ” 1 

His thoughts, and present applications are to get 
into a court life : for w hich, indeed, I cannot but 
think him peculiarly formed : for he has joined to 
this complacency of manners a great natural sagacity, 
and can very w r eli distinguish between things and ap- 
pearances. That way of life, wherein all men are 
rivals, demands great circumspection to avoid con- 
troversies arising from different interests ; but he who 
is by nature of. a flexible temper has his work half 
done. I have been particularly pleased with his 
behaviour towards women : he has the skill, in 
their conversation, to converse with them a£ a 
man would with those from whom he might have 
expectations, but without making requests. I do 
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not know that I ever beard him make what they call a 
compliment, or be particular in hi* address to any 
lady ; and yet I ne^er heard afty woman speak of 
him but with a peculiar regard. 1 believe he has been 
often beloved, but know not that he was jsver yet a 
lover. The great secret among them is to be amiable 
without desigu. He has a voluble speech, a vacant 
countenance, and easy action, which represents" the 
fact which he is relating with greater delight than it 
would have been to have been present at the transae- 
lion he recounts. For you see it not only your own 
way by the bare narration, but have the additional 
pleasure of his sense of it by this manner of represent- 
ing it. There are mixed in his talk so many pleasant 
ironies, that things which deserve the severest language 
are made ridiculous instead of odiouj, and you see 
every thing in the most good-natured aspect it can 
bear. It is wonderfully entertaining to me to hear 
him so exquisitely pleasant, and never say an ill- 
natured thing. He is with all his acquaintance the 
person generally chosen to reconcile an^ difference, 
and.ifrit be capable of accommodation, Tom Lizard 
is an unexceptionable releree. It has happened to 
him more than onfe, that he has been employed by 
each opposite, in a private manner, to feel jhe pulse o£» 
the adversary ; and when each has propSed the de- 
cision of the matter by any whom the other shall name, 
he has taken hold of the occasion, and put on the au» 
thority assigned by them both, so seasonably, that they' 
hpve begup a new correspondence with each other, 
fortified by his friendship, to whom they both owe the 
value they have for one another, and, consequently, 
confer a greater measure of their good-will upon th# 
iptcepesei I must repeat, that above all, i*y young 
man is excellent at raising the sabject on which ha 
speaks, and casting a light upon it more agreeable to 
his company, t han they thought the subject was capa- 
voj* xvi. * 
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ble of. He avoids all emotion and violence, and never 
is warm but on an affectionate occasion. Gentleness 
is what peculiarly distinguishes him from other men, 
and it runs through all his words and actions. 

Mr. William, the next brother, is not of this smooth 
make, nor so ready to accommodate himself to the 
humours and inclinations of other men, but to weigh 
what passes with some severity. He is ever searching 
into the first springs and causes of any action or cir- 
cumstance, insomuch, that if it were not to be expect- 
ed that experience and conversation would allay 
that humour, it must inevitably turn him to ridicule. 
But it is not proper to break in upon an inquisitive 
temper, that is of use to him in the way of life which 
he proposes to himself, to wit, the study of the law, 
and the endeavour to arrive at a faculty in pleading. _ I 
have been very careful to kill in him any pretensions 
to follow men already eminent, any farther than as 
their success is an encouragement ; but make it my 
endeavours to cherish, in the principal and first place, 
his eager pursuit of solid knowledge in his profession : 
for I think that clear conception will produce clear 
expression, and clear expression proper action : 
I never saw a man speak very well, where I could not 
apparently observe this, and it shill be a maxim with 
me till I set an instance to the contrary. When young 
and unexperienced men take any particular person for 
their pattern, they are apt to imitate them in such 
things, to which their want of knowledge makes them 
attribute success, and not to the real causes of it. 
Thus one may have aft air, which proceeds from a just 
sufficiency and knowledge of the matter before him, 
which tnay naturally produce some motion of his 
'head and body, which might become the bench bet- 
ter than the bar. How painfully wrong would this 
be in a ^outh at hi9 first appearance, when it is not 
well even for the sergeant of the greatest weight and 
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dignity. But I will, at *this ^ime, with an hiyt only 
of his way of life, leave Mr. Wittiara at his study in 
the Temple. 

The youngest son, Mr. John, is (tow in the twen- 
tieth year of his age, and has had the good fortune 
and honour to be chosen last election fellow of All* 
Soul’s College in Oxford- lie is very graceful in his 
person; has height, strength, vigour, and a certain 
cheerfulueas and serenity that creates a sort of love, 
which people at first sight observe is ripening into 
esteem. He has a sublime vein in poetry, and a warm 
manner in recommending, either in speech or wiiting, 
whatever he has earnestly at heart. This excellent 
young man has devpted himself to the service of his 
Creator; and with an aptitude to every agieeable 
quality, and every happy talent, that could make a 
man shine in a court, or command in a camp, he is 
resolved to go into holy orders. He is inspired with 
a true sen^e of that function, when chosen from a re- 
gard to the interests of piety and virtue, and a scorn 
of whatever men call great in a transitory being, 
when it comes in competition with what is unchange- 
able and eternal. Whatever men would undertake 
• from a passion to glory, whatever they would do for 
the service of their country, this youth has a mini 
prepared to achieve for the salvation of souls.* What 
gives me great hopes that he will one day make an 
extraordinary figure in the Christian world, is, that 
his invention, his memory, judgment and imagination, 
are always employed in this one view; and I do 
not doubt but in my future precautions to present the 
youth of this age w ith more agreeable narrations com* 
piled by this young man on tlie subject ot heroic 
piety, than any they can meet with in the legends of 
Jove and honour. ▼ 
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]V« sit, qua sit tin, rue a seiat imfertl 

OVID. Met. 1. li. 170. 

■ " ■ Nor dirt he know 

Whic h way to turn the renib, nr where to go ; 

Nor would the hories, had he known, obey. 

ADDISON. 


TO THE GUARDIAN. 

SIR, 

You having in your first paper declared, among other 
things, that you will publish whatever you think may 
conduce to the advancement ot the conversatiorf of 
gentlemen, I cannot but hope you will gi\e my young 
masters, when 1 hive told you their age, condition, 
and how they lead their lives, and who, though I say 
it, are a$ docilfe as any youths in Europe, a lesson 
which they very much want, to restrairi them horn the 
inlection of bad company, an^d squandering away their 
time in idle and unworthy pursuits. A word from 
you, I am very well assured, will prevail more with 
them than any "remonstrance they w ill meet with at 
home. The eldest is now about seventeen years of 
age, and the younger fifteen, born of noble parentage 
and to plentiful fortunes. They have a very good 
father aj#d mother, and also a governor, but come 
very* seldom (except against their willsj m the sight 
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of any of them. That which I obsorye they have 
most relish to, is horses and coct fighting, which they 
too well understand, being almost positive at first 
sight to tell you which horse would win the match, 
and which cock the battle ; and if you arc of another 
opinion, will lay you what you please on their own, 
and it is odds but you lose. What I fear to be the 
greatest prejudice to them, is their keeping much 
closer to their horses’ heels than their books, and con- 
versing more with their stablemen and lackeys than 
with their relations and gentlemen : and I apprehend, 
are at this time better skilled how to hold, the reins, 
and drive a coach, than to translate a verse iu Virgil 
or Horace. For the other day, taking a walk abroad, 
they mel accidentally in the fields with two young 
ladies, whose conversation they were very much 
pleased with, and being desirous to ingratiate them- 
selves further into their favour, prevailed with them, 
though they had never seen them before in their lives, 
to take the air in a coach of their father’s winch wait- 
ed fqr<hem at the end of Gray’s-inn-laue. The youths 
ran with the wings of love, and ordered the coachman 
to wait at the town’s end till they came back. One 
* of our young gentlemen got up before, and the othei* 
behind, to act the parts they had long, by the direction 
and example of their comrades, taken much pains to * 
qualify themselves for, and so galloped off. What 
these mean entertainments will cud in, it is impossible 
to foresee ; but a precaution upon that subject mighj • 
prevent very great Calamities in a very worthy family, r 
who take in your papers, aud might perhaps be alarmed" > 
at what you lay oefore them upon this subject. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most humble Servaafc 

T.& 
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TO THE GUARDIAN. 

SIR, 

I writ to you on the 2Jst of this month, 'which you 
did not think fit to take notice of ; it gives me the 
greater trouble that you did not, because I am confi- 
dent the father of the young lads, whom I mentioned, 
would have considered how far what was said* in my 
letter concerned himself ; upon which it is now too 
late to reflect, His ingenious son, the coachman, aged 
seventeen years, has since that time ran away with, 
and matfied, one of the girls I spoke of m my last. 
The manner of carrying on the intrigue, as I have 
picked it out of the younger brother, who is *kImobt 
sixteen, still a bachelor, was as follows. One of the 
young women whom they met in Jthe fields t seemed 
very much taken with my master the elder son, and 
was prevailed with to go into a cake-house not far off 
the, town. The girl, it seems, acted her part so well, 
as to enamour the boy, and make him inquisitive into 
her place of abode, with all other questions which 
were necessary toward further intimacy. The matter 
was so managed, that the lad was made to believe 
there was no .possibility of conversing with her, by 
reason of a very severe mother, but with the utmost 
Caution. What, it seems, made the mother, forsooth, 
the more suspicious was, th& because the men said 
her daughter was pretty, somebody pr other would 
pemuade her to marry while she was too young to 
.know how <to govern a family. By what I can learn, 
*jr om pretences as shallow as thiB, she appeared so far 
from fas? ing a design upon her lover, pat it seemed 
impracticable to him to^et her, except it were carried 
on with much secrecy and skill. Many were the in- 
terviews these lovers had in four-and-twenty hours 
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time! for it was managed by the mother, that he 
should run in and out as'unobserved by her, and the 
girlie called every other inst&nt into the next room 
and rated (that she could not stay in a place) in his^ 
lieu ring. The young gentleman was t at last So much 
in love, as to be thought by the daughter engaged far 
enough to put it to the venture that he could not live 
without her. It was now time for the mother to ap- 
pear, who surprised the lovers together in private, and 
banished the youth her house. , What is not in the 
^ power of love ! the charioteer, attended by his faithful 
"friend the younger brother, got Out the other morning 
a little earlier than ordinary, and having ma^e a sud- 
den friendship 'with a lad of their own age by thefo^ce 
of ten shillings*, who drove a hackney-coach, the elder 
brother took his post in the coach-box, where he could 
act with a great deal of skill and dexterity, and waited 
at the corner of the street where his mistress lived, in 
hopes of carrying her off under that disguise. The 
whole day was spent in expectation of an opportunity ; 
but in many parts of it he" had kind looks from a dis- 
tanWwindow, Which was answered by a brandish of 
his whip, and a compass taken to drive found and 
show liis activity,' and readiness to convey her where 
she should command him. Upon the approach of the 
evening, a note was thrown into his coach by a porter, 
to acquaint him that his mistress and h^r mother 
should take coach exactly at seven o'clock ; btt that 
the mother was to be sOTdown, and the daughter to 
go further, and caft again. The happy minute came 
at last, when our hack had the happiness to take in 
his expected fare, attended by her mother, and thq 
young lady with Whom he had first met her. The 
tnother fvas set down in the Strand, and her daughter 
ordered to call on her when she came from her cousin's 


* Then probably the common fare for a day. 
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an hour afterwards The mother was not so unskilful 
as not to have instructed her daughter whom to send 
for, and how to behave herself when her lover should 
forge her*consent. We yet know no further particu- 
lars, but that my young master wa3 marned that night 
at Knightsbfidge, m the presence of his brother and 
two or three other persons 5 and that just befoie the 
ceremony he took his brother aside, and asked him to 
marry the other young woman Now, Sir, I will not 
harangue upon this adventure, but only observe, that 
if the education of this compound creature had been 
more careful as to his rational part, the animal life 
in him had not, perhaps, been so forward, ‘'but he 
might have waited longer before he was a husband. 
However, as the whole town will in a day or two 
know the names, persons, and other circumstances, 1 
think this properly lies befoie your Guardianship to 
consider for the admonition of others ; but my young 
master's fate is irrevocable. 

1 am, Sir, your most humble Servant. 
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N° 15. SATURDAY, MARCH 28, 1713. 


— si hi qutvis , 

Speret idem , iurfet nridtum, Jrusiraque labor et, 

Autu * idem—- HOR. Arb Poet. v. 240. 

• Alt m«*n will try, and hope to write as well. 

And (not without much pains) be undeceiv’d. 

KOSCOMMON. 

I .came yesterday into the parlour, where I found 
Mrs. Cornelia, my lady’s third daughter, all alone, 
reading a paper, which, as I afterwards found, con- 
tained a copy of verses upon love and friendship. 
She, I believe, apprehended that I had glanced my 
eye upon the paper, and by the ordeaand dispose 
tion of the lines might distinguish tlgit they were 
poetry ; and therefore, with an innocent confusion in 
her face, she told me I might read them if I pleased, 
and so withdrew. By the hand, at first sight, I 
could not guess whether they came from a beau ora 
lady ; but having put on my spectacles, and perused 
them carefully, 1 found by some peculiar modes in 
spelling, and a certain negligence in grammar, that 
it was a female sonnet. I have since learned, that she 
hath a correspondent in the country, who is as bookish 
as herself; that they write to one another by the names 
of Astrea and Dorinda, and are mightily, admired for 
their easy ‘lines. As I should be loth to have a 
poetess jn our family, and yet am unwilling harshly 
to cross the bent of a young ladyls genius, 1 chose ra- 
ther to throw together some thoughts upon that kind 
of poetry which is distinguished by the name of Easy, 
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than to risk the fame of Mrs. Cornelians friend, by 
exposing her work to public view. 

I have said, in a foregoing paper*, that every 
thought which is agreeable to nature, and expressed 
in a language suitable to it, is written with* ease : 
which I offered in answer to those w ho ask for ease 
in all kinds of poetry ; and it is so far true, a 9 it 
states the notion of easy writing in general, as that 
is opposed to what is forced 01 affected. But as there 
is an easy mien, and easy dress, peculiarly 90 called ; 
so there is an easy sort of poetry. In order to write 
easily, it is necessary in the first place to think eabily. 
Now, according to different subjects, men think dif- 
ferently; anger, fury, and the rough passions, 
awaken strong thoughts; glory, grandeur, power, 
raise great thoughts ; love, melancholy, solitude, 
and whatever gently touches the soul, inspire easy 
thoughts. 

Of the thoughts suggested by those gentle subjects, 
there are some which may be set off by style and or- 
nament. Others there are, which tht more simply 
they are conceived, and the more clearly they are ex- 
pressed, give the soul proportionally the more pleas- 
ing emotions. The figures of style added to them 
nerve only to hide a beauty, however gracefully they 
are put on, and are thrown away like paint upon a 
fine complexion. But here not only liveliness of fancy 
is requisite to exhibit a great variety of images ; but 
also niceness of judgment to cull out those, which* 
without the advantage of foreign art, will shine by 
their own intrinsic beauty. By these means, whatso- 
ever seems to demand labour being rejected, that only 
which appears to be easy and natural will copie in ; 
and so art will be hid by art, which is the perfection 
of easy writing. 


* No. r. 
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I will suppose an author to be really possessed with 
the passion which he writes upon, and then we shall 
see how he would acquit himself. This 1 take to bo 
the safest way to form a judgment of him : since if he 
be not truly moved, he must at least, work up his ima- 
gination as near as possible to resemble reality. I 
choose to instance in love, which is observed to have 
produced the most finished performances in this kind. 
A lover will be full of sincerity, that he may be be* 
lieved by his mistress; he will therefore think sim- 
ply ; he will express himself perspicuously, that" he 
.may not perplex her; he will therefore write unaf- 
fectedly. Deep reflections are made by a bead undis- 
turbed; and points of wit and fancy are the work of 
an heart at ease; these two dangers theu into which 
poets are apt to run, are effectually removed out of 
the lover’s way. The selecting proper circumstances, 
and placing them in agreeable lights, are the drkst se- 
crets of all poetry ; but the recollection of little cir- 
cumstances is the lover’s sole meditation, and relat- 
ing them pleasantly, the business of his life* Ac- 
cordingly we find that the most celebrated authors of 
this cank excel *m love-verses. Out of ten thousand 
instances I shall name one, which I think the most 
delicate and tender I ever saw. 

‘To myself I sigh often, without knowing why ; 

And when absent from Phyllis, metbinks 1 could die.* 

A man who hath ever been in love will be touched 
at the reading of these lines ; and every one who now 
feels that passion, actually feels that they are true. 

From what I have advanced, it appears, how diffi- 
cult it is to write easily. But when easy writings fall 
into the \ hand of an ordinary reader, they appear to 
him so natural and unlaboured, that he immediately 
resolves to write, and fancies that all he hath to do in 
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to take no pains. Thus he thinks, indeed simply, 
but the thoughts, not being chosen with judgment, 
are not beautiful: h&, it is true, expresses himself 
plainly, but flatly withal. Again, if a man of viva- 
city takes it in his head to write this way, what self- 
denial must he undergo, when bright points of wit oc- 
cur to his fancy ! How difficult will he find it to re- 
ject florid phrases, and pretty embellishments of style ! 
So true it is, that simplicity of all things is the hardest 
to be copied, and ease to be acquired with the greatest 
labour. Our family knows very well how ill Lady 
Flame looked, when she imitated Mrs. Jane in a plain 
black suit. Amd, 1 remember, when Frank Courtly 
was saying the other day, that any man might write 
easy, I only asked him, if her thought it possible that 
Slpflre Hawthorn should ever coi$e into a room as he 
did I/JHe made me a very handsome bow, and an- 
swered with a smile, 4 Mr. Ironside, you have con- 
vinced me.’ 

I shall conclude this paper by observing that pas- 
toral pbetry, which is the most considerable kind of 
easy writing, has the oftenest been attempted with ill 
Success, of auy sort whatsoever. I shall, therefore, 
in a little time, communicate my thoughts upon that 
subject to the public* 
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, ... — Ne forte pudori 

Sit libi musa lyres solers , et canloi Apollo, 

* HOR. Ara Poet. v. 405. 

Slush not to patronize the muse’s skill. 

Two mornings ago a gentleman came in to my Lady 
Lizard's tea-table, who is distinguished in town by 
the good taste he is known to have in polite writings, 
especially such as relate to love and gallantry. The, 
figure of the man had something odd and grotesque 
m it, though his air and manner were genteel and 
easy, and his wit agreeable. The ladiek, in ¥ com- 
plaisance to him, turned the discourse to poetry. 
This %oon gave* him an occasion of producing two 
new songs to the company ; which, he Said, he would 
venture to recommend as Complete performances. 
* The first,* continued he , 4 is by a gentleman of an un- 
rivalled reputation in every kind of writing*; and 
the second by a lady who does me the honour to be 
in love with me, because I am not handsome.’ Mrs. 
Annabella upon this (who never lets slip, an occasion 
of doing sprightly things) giveB a twitch to the paper 
with a finger and a thumb, and snatches it out of the 
gentleman’s hands : then casting her eye over it with 
a seeming impatience, she read us the songs; and 
m a very obliging manner, desired the gentleman 
would let her have a copy of them, together with his 


voi. xvi. 


* Probably Addison. 
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judgment upon songs in general ; ‘ that I may be able,’ 
said she, ‘ to judge of gallantries of this nature, if ever 
it should be my fortune to have a poetical lover.’ The 
gentleman complied ; and accordingly Mrs. Anna- 
bella, the very next morning, when she was at her 
toilet, had the following packet deliveicd to her by *a 
spruce valet de chambiv. 


THE FIRST SONG. 


Z. 

On Belvidera’s bosom lying. 
Wishing, panting, sighing, dying, 
The cold regardless maid to move, 
With unavailing prayers I sue : 

6 You first have taught me how to love, 
Ah teach me to be happy too l’ 

ii. 

But she, alas! unkindly wise, 

To all my sighs and tears replies, 

4 *Tis every prudent maid’s concern 
Her lover’s fondness to nnpioVe ; 

If to be happy you shall learn. 

You quickly would forget to love.’ 

THE SECOND SONG. 


I. 

Boast not, mistaken swam, thy art 
To please my partial eyes ; 

The charms that have subdued my heart, 
Another may despise. 


ii. 


Thy face is to my humour made, 
Another it may fright : 

Perhaps by some fond whim betray’d, 

In oddness I ' " 
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iii. « 

Vain youth, to your confusion knot?, 
’Tis to my love’s excess 
Y ou all your fancied beauties owe. 
Which fade as that grows less. 


IV. 

For your own sake, if not for mine, 

\ou should preserve my fire : 

Since you, my swam, no more will shine, 
When I no more admire. 


v. 

By me, indeed, you are allow’d 
The wonder of your kind ; 

But be not of my judgment proud. 

Whom love has render’d blind. 

TO MRS. ANNABELLA LIZARD. 

* MADAM, 

To let you see how absolute your commands are 
over me, and to convince you of the opinion I have 
of your good sense, I shall, without any preamble qf 
compliments, give you my thoughts upon Song- writ- 
ing, m the same order as they Have occurred to me, 
only allow me, in my own defence, to say, that I do 
not remember ever to have met with any piece of cri- 
ticism upon this subject ; so that if I err, or seem sin- 
gular in my opinions, you will be the more at liberty 
to differ from them, since I do not pretend to support 
them by any authority. 

In all ages, and in every nation where poetry lias 
been in fashion, the tribe of dbnnetteers hath been 
very numerous. Every pert young fellow that has a 
moving fancy, and the least jingle of verse in his 
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head, sets up for a writer of songs, and resolves to 
^immortalize his bottle or his mistress. What a 
world of insipid productions in this kind have we, 
been pestered with since the revolution, to go no 
higher! This, no doubt, proceeds in a great. mea- 
sure from not forming a right judgment of the nature 
of these little compositions. It is true, they do not 
require an elevation of thought, nor any extraordi- 
nary capacity, nor an extensive knowledge ; but then 
they demand great regularity, and the utmost nicety ; 
an exact purity of style, with the most easy and flow- 
ing numbers : an elegant aitd unaffected turn of wit, 
with one uniform and simple design. Greater works 
cannot well be without some inequalities and over- 
sights, and they are in them pardonable ; but a song 
kfees all its lustre if it be not polished with the greatest 
accuracy. The smallest blemish in it, like a flaw in a 
jetoel, takes off the whole value of it. A song is, as 
it were ? a little image in enamel, that requires all the 
nice touches of the pencil, a gloss and a smoothness. 
With those delicate finishing strokes, which would be 
superfluous and thrown away upon “larger figures, 
where the strength and boldness of a masterly hand 
gives all the grace. - , 

Since you may have recourse to the French and 
Btogjish translations, you will not accuse me of pe- 
cUhtry, when I telltyou that Sappho, Anacreon, and 
Horace in some of hte shorter lyrics, are the com- 
pletest models for little odes or sonnets. You will 
find them generally pursuing a single thought in their 
songs, which is driven to a point, without those in- 
terruptions and deviations so frequent in the modem 
^writers of this order. To do justice to the French, 
there is no living language that abounds so much in 
good Songs. The gens us of the people, and the idiom 
, of their tongue, seems adapted to comppsitiops of 
this sort. Our writers' generally crowd into one song. 
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materials enough for several*; and so they starve every 
thought, by endeavouring to nurge up more than one 
at a time. They give you a string of irtlperfect son- 
nets, instead of one finished piece, which is a fault 
Mr. Waller (whose beauties cannot be too much ad- 
mired) sometimes falls into. But, of all ofor country- 
men, none are more defective in their songs, through 
a redundancy of wit, than Dr. Donne, and Mr. CdW- 
ley. In them, one point of wit flashes so fast upon, 
another, that the reader's attention is dazzled by the 
continual sparkling of thejf imagination ; you find a 
new design started almost in every line, and you come 
to the end without the satisfaction of seeing any one 
of them executed. 

A song should be conducted like an epigram^ 
and the only difference between them is, that one 
does not require the lyric numbers, and is usually 
employed upon satirical occasions ; whereas the 
business of the other, for the most part, is to ex- 
press (as my Lord Roscommon translates it from 
Horace) b % 

* Love’s pleasing cares, and the free joye*of wine, 9 

I shall conclude what I have to say upon thm* 
subject, by observing, that the French do very often 
confound die song and the epigram, and take the one 
reciprocally for the other. An instance of which I 
shall give you in a remarkable epigram which posses . 
current abroad for an excellent song. 

< Tu paries mat par-tont de mob 

Je dis du bien par-tout de toi $ 

' Quel matheur eat le ndtre ? 

L’on m croit ni Pan ni 1’atdre.* 
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For the satisfaction of such of your friends as may 
* not understand the ouginal, I shall venture to trans- 
late it after ray fashion, so as to keep strictly to the 
turn of thought, at the expense of losing something 
ju the poetry and \ eradication. 

1 Thou speakest aluayfe ill of me, 

I hpcak always well of thee : 

But spite of all our noise and pother. 

The woild believts nor ouc nor t'other.* 

Thus, Madam, I have endeavouied to comply -with 
your commands , not out $ vanity of erecting myselt 
into a critic, but out of an earnest desire of being 
thought, upon all occasions, 

\ our most obedient Servant. 


N° 17. TUESDAY, MARCH 31, 1713. 


— Mimmumque Itbulme peccant. JUV. Sat. vi. 134. 

Im$t is the smallest sip they own. DRYDEN. 

If nt were possible to bear up against the force of 
ridicule, which fashion has brought upon people for 
acknowledging a veneration for the most sacred 
things, a man might say that the time we now are 
in* is set apart for humiliation ; and all our actions 
should at present more particularly tend that way. 
I remeihber about thirty years ago* an eminent 
divine, who wad alSo most exactly well bred, told 

v Via, lent. 
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his congregation at Whitehall, that if they did not ^ 
vouchsafe to give their lives a new turn, they must ' 
certainly go to a placS which h£ did not think lit to 
name in that courtly audience. It is with me as with" 
that gentleman. I would, if possible, represent the" 
errors ofdife, especially those arising from what we 
call gallantry, in such a manner as the people of'piea- 
sure may read me. In this case I must not be rough 
to gentlemen and ladies, but speak of sin v as a gen- 
tleman. It might not perhaps be amiss, if, therefore, 

I should call my present precaution A Criticism upon 
iToniication ; and, by representing the unjust taste 
they have who affect that way of pleasure, bring a 
distaste upon it among all those who are judicious in 
their satisfactions. I will be bold then to lay it doiyn 
for a rule, that he who follows this kind of gratifica- 
tion, gives up much greater delight in pursuing it, 
than he can possibly enjoy from it. As to the com- 
mon women and the stews, there is no one burwill 
-allow this assertion at first sight ; but if it will ap- 
pear, that they who deal with those of the sex* who 
are Jpss profligate, descend to greater basenesses than 
if they frequented brothels, it should, methioks, bring 
this iniquity under some discountenandb. The rake, 
who without sense of character or decency wallows 
and ranges in common houses, is guilty no farther 
than of prostituting himself, and exposing his health 
to diseases : but the man of gallantry cannot pursue 
his pleasures without treachery to some man he ought 
to love, and making despicable the woman he ad- 
mires. To live in a continual deceit ; to reflect upon 
the dishonour you do some^husband, father, or bro- 
ther, who does not deserve this of you, and whom 
you would destroy did you know they did the like to- 
wards you, alre circumstances yjhicb pall the appe- 
tite, and give a man of any sense of honour very pain- 
ful mortification. What more need be said against a 
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gentleman's delight, than that he himself thinks him- 
self a base man in pursuing it ; whon it is thoroughly 
considered he gives up his very being as a man of in- 
tegrity who commences gallant? Let him or her 
Wno is guilty this way but weigh the matter a little, 
and the criminal will tind that those whom they most 
esteemed are of a sudden becotnc the most disagree- 
able companions ; nay,' their good qualities are grown 
odious and painful. It is said, people who have the 
plague have a delight in communicating the infection ; 
in like manner, the sense of shame, which is never 
wholly overcome, inclines the guilty this way to con- 
tribute to the destruction of others. And women are 
pliaged to introduce more women into the same con- 
dition, though they can have no other satisfaction 
from it, than that the infamy is shared among greater 
numbers, which they flatter themselves eases the bur- 
den, of each particular person. 

It is a most melancholy consideration, that for mo- 
mentary sensations of joy, obtained by stealth, men 
are forced into a constraint of all their words and ac- 
tions in the general and ordinary occurrences of life. 
It is an impossibility in this case to be faithful to one 
person, without being false to alj the rest of the world. 
The' gay figures in which poetical men of loose morals 
have placed this kind of stealth are but feeble conso- 
lations, when a man is inclined to soliloquy or medi- 
tation upon his past life ; flashes of wit can promote 
joy, but they cannot allay grief. 

Disease, sickness, and misfortune, are what all 
men living are liable to; it is therefore ridiculous 
and mad to pursue, instead of shunning, what must 
add to oui* anguish under disease, sickness, or mis- 
fortune. It is possible there may be, those, whose 
bloods are too warm to admit of those compunc- 
tions : if there are such, I am sure they are laying 
store for them ; hut l have better hopes of those 
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who hare not yet . erased the impression* and advaxf- _ 
tages of a good education and fortune; they may 
be assured, that whoever wholly 'gives themselves 
up to lust, will soon find it the least fault they are 
guilty of. 

Irreconcileable hatred to those they have injured, 
mean shifts to cover their offences, envy and malice 
to the innooent, and a general sacrifice of all that is 
good-natured or , praise-worthy when it interrupts 
them, will possess all their faculties, and make them 
lUter strangers to the noble pleasures which flow from 
honour and virtue. Happy are they, who from the 
visitation of sickness, or any other accident, are 
awakened from # course which leads to an insensibi**' 
lity of the greatest enjoyffidttts in human life. 

A French author, giving an account of a very agree- 
able man, in whose character hemingWgood qualities 
and infirmities, rather than vices or virtues, tells J$ie 
following story : 

* Our knight,' says he, 1 was pretty much addicted 
to the most fashionable of all faiilts. He had a loose 
rogue* for a lackey, not a little in his favour, though 
he had no other name for him when he spoke of him 
but 4 the rascal,' of, f.o hitn, but 4 sirrah.’ One 
" morning when he wa% dressing, * Sirrah , 9 says he, 

4 be sure you bring home this evening a pretty wench.? 
The fellow was a person of diligence and capacity, 
and had for some time addressed himself to a decayed 
old gentlewoman, who had A young maiden to her 
daughter, beauteous as an angel, not yet sixteen years 
of age. The mother!* extreme poverty, and the 
insinuations of this artful lackey .concerning the soft 
disposition and generosity of his master, iftade her 
consent to deliver up her daughter. But many were 
the intreatids and representations* <jf the mother to 
gain her child’s consent to an action, which she said 
she abhorred, at the same tee she exhorted her to 
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it; 1 but child,’ says she, 4 can you see your mother 
die for hunger?’ The virgin argued no longer, but 
llursting into tears, said she would go any where. 
The lackey conveyed her with great obsequiousness 
and secrecy to his master’s lodging, and placed her 
in a commodious apartment ; till he came home/ The 
Icnight, who knew his' man never failed of bringing 
in his prey, indulged his genius at a banquet, and was 
in high humour at an entertainment with ladies, expect- 
ing to be received in the evening by one as agreeable 
as the best of them. When h^ came home, his lackey 
met him with a saucy and joyful familiarity, drying 
^>ut, 4 She is as handsome as an angel’ (for there is 
ho other simile on these ^coasions) ; ‘ but the tender 
fool has wept till her eyes are swelled and bloated $ 
for she is a maid and a gentlewoman.’ With that he 
conducted his master to the room where she was, and 
retired. The knight, when he saw her bathed in 
tears, said in some surprise, 4 Do not you know, 
young woman, whyjou are brought hither?’ The un- 
happy maid fell on her knees, and with many inter- 
ruptions of sighs and tears, said to him, 4 1 !know, 
alas ! too well why I am brought hither ; iny mother, 
to get bread for her and myself, has sent me to do 
what you pleased ; but would- it would please Heaven 
1 could die, before I am added to the number of those 
miserable wretches who live without honour !’ With 
this reflection she wept anew,' and beat her bosom. 
The knight, stepping back from her, said, 4 1 am not 
so, abandoned as to hurt your innocence against your 
will.’ 

4 Tim novelty of the accident surprised him into 
virtue ; and, covering, the young maid with a cloak, 
he led her to a relation’s house, to whose c&re he re- 
commended her (or that night. The next morning 
he sent for her mother, and asked her if her daughter 
was a maid ? The mother assured him, that when she 
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delivered her to his servant, she .was a stranger to 
man. 4 Are not, you then,’ replied the knight, 4 a 
wicked woman to contrive the deohuchery of your own 
child?’ She held down her face with fear' and shame, 
and in her confusion uttered some broken words con- 
cerning her poverty. 4 Far be it,’ saiij the gentle- 
man, 4 that you should relieve yourself from want by 
a much greater evil : your daughter is a line young 
creature ; do you know of none that ever spoke of her 
for a wife ?’ The mother answered, 4 There is an 
Ijonest man in our neighbourhood that loves her, who 
has often said he would marry her with two hundred 
pounds.’ The knight ordered his man to reckon out 
that sum, with an addition of fifty to buy the bricfo 
clothes, and fifty more as a help to her mother.’ 

I appeal to all the gallants in the town, whether 
possessing all the beauties in Great Britain could 
give half the pleasure as this young gentleman had 
in the reflection of having relieved a miserable parent 
from guilt and poverty, an innocent virgin from pub- 
lic shame, and bestowing a virtuous wife upon an 
honest man ? 

Though all men who are guilty this way have not 
fortunes or opportunities for making such atonements 
for their vices, yet all men may do what is certainly 
in their power at this good season*. For my part, I 
do not care how ridiculous the mention of it may be, 
provided I hear it has any good consequence upon the 
wretched, that 1 recommend t^e most abandoned and 
miserable of mankind to this charity of all in pros- 
perous conditions under the same guilt with those 
wretches. The Lock Hospital in Kent Street, South- 
wark, for men ; that in Kingsland for women, is a 
receptacle for all sufferers mangled by this iniquity* 
Penitents should in their own hearts take upon them 


* Viz, Lent, 
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all the shame and sorrow they have escaped ; and it 
would become thei$ to make an oblation for their 
crimes, by charity ta those upon whom vice appears 
in that utmost misery and deformity* which they 
themselves are free from by their better fortune, ra- 
ther than gfbater innocence. It would quicken our 
compassion in this case, if tire considered there may 
be objects there, who would, now move horror and 
loathing, that we have once embraced with transport : 
and we are men of honour (for I must not speak 
as We are Christians) let us not desert our friends for 
the loss of their noses. 
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■ Awmxque capaces 

Mortis LUCAN* 

Souls, undisraay’d by death. 

The prospect of death is so gloomy and dismal, that 
if it were constantly before our eyes, it would embitter 
all the sweets of life. The gracious Author of our 
being hath therefore so formed us, that we are capa- 
ble of many pleasing sensations and reflections, and 
meet with so many amusements and solicitudes, as di- 
vert our thoughts from dwelling upon an evil, which 
by reason of its seeming distance, makes but languid 
impressions v upon the mind. But how distant soever 
the fljne of our de4th may be, since it is certain that 
we must die, it is necessary to allot some portion of 
our life to consider the end of it ; and it is highly con- 
venient to fix some stated times to meditate upon the r 
final period of our existence here. T|ie principle of 
self-love, as we are men, will make us inquire, what 
is like to become of us after our dissolution ; and our 
conscience, as we are Christians, will inform us, that 
according to the good or evil of our actions here, wV 
shall be Mganslated to the mansions of eternal bliss Or 
irifeery. When? this is seriously weighed, we must 
think it madnett to be unprepared ag un^t the black 
moment : but when we reflect that perhaps that black 
moment may be to-night, how watchful ought we to be ! 

I was wonderfully affected with a discourse I had? 
fately with a clergymatf of toy acquaintance upon thU 

VOfc. XVI. K 
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head, which was to this effect: * The consideration/ 
e&id the good man, ‘/hat my being is precarious, mov- 
ed me many years ago to make a resolution, which I 
have diligently kept, and to which I owe the greatest 
satisfaction that a mortal man can enjoy. Every night 
before I address myself in private to my Creator, I 
lay my hand upon my heart, and ask myself, whether 
if God should require my soul of me this night, I 
could hope for mercy from him ? The bitter agonies 
I underwent in this my first acquaintance with myself 
were so far from throwing me into despair of that 
mercy which is over all God's works, that they rather 
proved motives to greater circumspection in my future 
conduct The oftener 1 exercised myself in medita- 
tions of this kind, the less was my anxiety ; and by 
making the thoughts of death familiar, what was at 
first so terrible and shocking is become the sweetest of 
my enjoyments. These contemplations have indeed 
made me serious, but not sullen ; nay, they are so far 
from having soured my temper, that as I have a mind 
perfectly composed, and a secret spring of joy in my 
heart, so my conversation is pleasant, and my coun- 
tenance serene; 1 have no share in pleasures that 
leave a sting behind them, nor am 1 cheated with that 
kind of mirth, in the midst of which there is heaviness.’ 

Of all the professions of men, a soldier's, chiefly* 
should put him upon this religious vigilance. His duty 
exposes him to such hazards, that the evil which to 
men in other stations may seem far distant, to him ia 
instant and ever before his eyes. The consideration* 
that what men in a martial life purchase is gaped with 
danger and labour, and iopst perhaps be parted w|p 
very speedily, is the cause of much licence and riot. 
As moreover it is necessary to keep up the spirits of 
those who are to encounter the most terrible dangers* 
offences of this nature meet with great indulgence. 
~ it there is a courage better founded than this animal: 
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fury. The secret assurance, tliat all is right within, 
•that if he falls in battle, he will the more speedily be 
crowned with true glory, will aad strength to a war- 
rior’s arm, and intrepidity to his heart. 

One of the most successful stratagems whereby Ma- 
homet became formidable, was the assurance that imr 
postor gave his votaries, that whoever was slain in 
battle should be immediately conveyed to that lux- 
urious paradise his wanton fancy baa invented. The 
ancient Druids taught a doctrine which had the same 
effect, though with this difference from Mahomet’s, 
that the souls of the slain should transmigrate into 
other bodies, and in them be rewarded according to 
the degrees of their merit. This is told by Lucan with 
his usual spirit. 


* You teach that souls, from fleshy chains unbound, 
Seek not pale shades and Erebus profound. 

But fleeting hence to other regions stray. 

Once more to mix with animated clay ; 

Hence death's a gap (if aieu may trust the lore) 

# J Twixt lives behind ond ages yet before. 

A blest mistake ! which fate's dread power disarms ; 
And spur* it's vot'riea on to war's alarms ; 

Lavish of life, they rush with fierce delight 
Amidst the legions, and provoke the fight ; 
O'er-matching death, and fi eely cast away 
That loan of life the gods are bound td pay.’ 


Our gallant countryman, Sir Philip Sidney, was a 
noble example of courage and devotion. I am parti- 
cularly pleased to find that he hath translated the 
whole book of Psalms ipjp English verse. A friend 
of mine informs me, that he hath the manuscript by 
him, wjhich is said in the title to have been done, ‘By 
the most noble and virtuous Gent. Sir Philip Sidney, 
Knight. 1 They having been never printed, I shall 
present the public with one of them, which my cor?*- 
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spondent assures me he hath faithfully transcribed, 
and wherein I have taken the liberty only to altei one 
word. * 


PSALM CXXXVII*. 


Nigh seated where the river flows, 

That watereth Babel’s thankful plain. 
Which then our tears, in pearled row s, 
Did help to water with the rain : 

The thought of Sion bred such woes. 
That though our harps we did retain. 
Yet useless and untouched there. 
On willows only liang’d they were. 


ir. 

Now while our harps were hanged so. 
The men whose captives then we lay. 
Did on our griels insulting go, 

And more to grieve us thus did say ; 
You that of music make such show. 
Come sing ua now a Sion’s lay : 

Oh no ! we have nor voice nor hand 
Fgr such a song in such a land. 


in. 

Though far I be, sweet Sion hill. 

In foreign soil exil’d from thee, 

Yet let my hand forget his skill* 

* If ever thou forgotten be ; 

And let my tongue fast glued still 
Unto my roof, he jhute in me ; 

If thy neglect within me spring. 

Or auirht I do. hilt Salem 

♦ Di^onne*** Poems, &c. Ps. 137, p. 2S4-, edit. 171^ 21to. 
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But thou, O Lord, shalt not forget 
To «quit the plains of Edom's race, 

Who causelessly, yet hotly set 
Th) holy city to deface, 

Did thus the bloody victors whet, 

What time they enter’d first the place, - 
‘ Dowd, down with it at any hand. 
Make all a waste, let nothing stand/ 

v. 

And Babylon, that didst us waste, 

Thyself shalt one day wasted be : 

And happy he, who what thou hast 
Unto us done, shall do to thee ; 

Like bitterness shall make thee taste. 

Like woeful objects make thee see : 

Yea, happy who thy little ones 
Shall take and dash against the stones. 


N° 19. THURSDAY, APRIL % 1713. 


Ne te semper inops agitet vcxelque tnpide ; 

JVe pavor , el rerum meiiiocritet ui ilium spes. 

HOtt. 1 Ep. xviii. 98. 

Lest avarice, still poof, disturb thine ease ; 

Or fear should shake, or caie-s thy mind abuse. 

Or ardent hope for things*of little use. CREECH. 

It was prettily observed by somebody concerning the 
great vices, that there ate three which give pleasure, 
as covetousness, gluttony, and lust ; one, which taste# 
of nothing but pain, as envy $ the rest have a xnix- 

*3 
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ture of pleasure and pain, as anger and pride. But 
•when a matt considers the state of his own mind, 
About which every member of the Christian world is 
supposed at this time to be employed, he will find 
fhat the best defence against vice is preserving the 
worthiest part of his own spirit pure from any great 
ofTen.ce against it. There is a magnanimity which 
makes us look upon ourselves with disdain, after we 
have been betrayed by sudden desire, opportunity of 
gain, the absence of a person who excels us, the fault 
of a servant, or the ill fortune of an adversary, inta 
the gratification of lust, covetousness, envy, rage, 
’dj^bddc ; when the more sublime part of our souls is 
kept alive, and we have not repeated infirmities until 
thej' become vicious habits. 

The vice of eovetousness is what enters deepest into 
the soul of any other ; and you may have seen men, 
otherwise the most agreeable creatures in the world, 
so seized with the desire of being richer, that they 
shall startle at indifferent things, and live in a conti- 
nual guard and watch over themselves from a remote 
fear of expense. No pious man can be so circumspect 
in the care of his conscience, as the covetous man is in 
that of his pocket. 

If a man would preserve his own spirit, and his 
natural approbation of higher and more worthy pur- 
suits, he could never fall into this littleness, but bis 
mind would be still open to honour and virtue, in 
spite of infirmities and relapses. But what extreme- 
ly discourages mo in my precautions as a Guardian, 
is, that there is an universal defection from the admi- 
ration of virtue. Riches and outward splendour have 
taken up the place of it ; and no man thinks lie is 
mean, if h$ is not poor. But alas this despicable spirit 
debases our very being, and makes our passions take a 
new turn from their natural bent 
Jfo.was a cause of great sorrow and melancholy 
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to me some nights ago at a play, to See a crowd in the * 
habits of the gentry of England stupid to }he noblest 
sentiments we have. The circunfstance happened in 
the scene of distress betwixt Percy and Anna Bullen. 
One of the centinels who stood on the stage, to prevent 
the disorders which the most unmannerly rap£ of 
young men that ever were seen in any age frequently 
raise in public assemblies, upon Percy’s beseeching 
to be hoard, burst into tears ; upon which the greatest 
part of the audiende fell into a loud and ignorant 
laughter ; which others, who were touched with the 
liberal compassion of the poor fellow, could hardly 
suppress by their clapping. But the man, witho^ t 
the least confusion ar shame in his countenance iof 
what had happened, wiped away the tears and whs 
still intent, upon the play. The distress still rising, 
the soldier was so much moved, that he was obliged 
to turn his face from the audience, to their no small, 
merriment. Percy had the gallantry to take notice 
Of his honest heart ) and, as I am told, gave him a 
■ crown to help him in his affliction. It is certain this 
poor •fellow, in his humble condition, had such a 
lively compassion as a soul un wedded to the world ; 
were it otherwise, gay lights and dresses, with ap- 
pearance pf people of fashion and vyealth, to which 
his fortune could not be familiar, would have tak^n 
up all his attention and admiration. 

It is every thing that is praiserworthjy* as well as 
pure religion (according to a book too sacred for me 
to quote), ‘ to visit the? fatherless t^d widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
'World. 9 Every. step that a man makes beyond mode- 
rate and' reasonable provision, is taking so much froid . 

■. the worthiness of his own spirit ; and he that is en- 
tirely set upon leaking a fortune, is ail that frhile un- 
doing the man. He must grow deaf to the wretched, 
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estrange himself from the agreeable, learn hardness of 
heart, disrelish every f thing that is noble, and terminate 
all in his despicable self. Indulgence in any one im- 
moderate desire or appetite engrosses the whole crea- 
ture, and his life is sacrificed to that one desire or 
appetite ; but how much otherwise is it with tho.»e 
that preserve alive in them something that adorns 
their condition and shows the man, whether a prince 
or a beggar, above his fortune I 
f 1 have just now recorded a foot soldier for the 
politest man in a Hriti^h audience, from the force of 
nature, untainted with the singularity of an ill-ap- 
plied education. A good spirit that is not abused, 
can add new glories to the highest state in the world, 
as well as give beauties to the meanest. I shall 
exemplify this by inserting a prayer of Harry the 
Fourth of France just before a battle, in winch lie ob- 
tained an entire victory. 

* O Lord of hosts, who canst see through the 
thickest veil and closest disguwc, who'viewest the 
bottom of my heart, and the deepest designs of* my 
enemies, who hast in thy hunds, as well as before 
thino eyes, all the events which concern human life ; 
if thou knowest that my reign will promote thy glory 
and the safety of thy people; if thou knowest that l 
have no other ambition in my soul, but to advance 
the honour of thy holy uame, *nd the good of this 
state; favour, O great God, the justice of my arms, 
and reduce all the ^rebels to acknowledge him whom 
thy saefed decrees, and the order of a lawful suc- 
cession, have made their sovereign : but, if thy good 
providence has ordered it otherwise, and thou seest 
that I should prove one of those kings whom thou 
givest in thine anger, take from me, 6 merciful God, 
my life and my crown, make me this’day a sacrifice to 
thy will, let roy death end the calamities of France, 
3 
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and let my blood be the last that is spilt in this 
quarrel.’ # 

The king uttered this generous prayer in a voice, 
and with a countenance, that inspired all who heard 
and beheld him with like magnanimity ; then turning 
to the squadron, at the head of which he designed to 
t'haige, 4 My fellow-soldiers,’ said he, 4 as you run 
my iortune, so do I yours ; your safety consists in 
keeping well your ranks ; but if the heat of the action 
should iorcc you tb disorder, think of nothing but 
rallying again: if you lose sight o&your colours and 
standards, look round for the white plume in my 
beaver; you shall see it wherever you are, and it 
shall lead you to glory and victory.’ 

The magnanimity of this illustrious prince was sup- 
ported by a firm reliance on Providence, which inspired 
him with a contempt of life, and an assurance of con* 
quest. Ilis generous scorn of royalty, but as it con- 
sisted with the service of God, and good of his people, 
is an instance, that the mind of man, when it is well 
disposed, is always above its condition, even though 
H be.that of a monarch. 
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■ - > Mmnti 

Simp*/- ft inf i mi eJ en i mi etigurqae voluptas 
l it la JL T V. Sat xm 1S9. 


Rescugc, i h still find 

Tht wtaktst fiailtj of a fetbU ountf. CRFECH. 

» 

Ail gallantry and fashion, one would imagine, should 
rise out of the lehgion and laws of that nation wherein 
they prevail , bjit, alas ! jn this kingdom, gay charac- 
ters*, and those which lead m the pleasure and inclina- 
tions of the fashionable woild, are such as are readiest 
to practise crimes most abhorrent to nature, and 
contradictory to our faith A Christian and a gen- 
tleman are made inconsistent appellations of the same 
person* you are not to expect eternal hfe, if you do 
npt foigive injuries . and your mortal hfe i$ uncom- 
^prtable, it you are not ready to commit a murder in 
resentment for an aflront loi good sense, as well as 
religion, IS so utterly banished the world, that men 
glory m their \ery passions, and pursue trifles with 
die utmost vengeance , so little do they know that to 
forgive is the most arduous pitch human nature can 
arrive at A cow nrd has often fought, a coward has 
often conquered, but ‘ a coward never forgave.’ Tjie 

K wer of doing that flows from a stiength of seul 
pscious of its own foice ; whence it diaws a certain 
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safety, which its enemy is not of consideration enough 
to interrupt; for it is peculiar in the make of a brave 
man to have his friends seem much above him, his 
enemies much below him. < 

Yet though the neglect of our enemies may, so 
intense a forgiveness as the love of them is no* to be 
in the leust accounted for by the force of constitqtion ff 
but is a more spiritual and refined moral, introduced 
by him who died for those that persecuted him ; yet 
very justly delivered to us, when we consider our- 
solves offenders, and to be forgivej&m tiic reasofjpble 
terms of forgiving ; for who can ask what he will not 
bestow, especially when that gift is attended with 4 
redemption from the cruellest slavery to the most 
acceptable freedom ? For when the mind is in con- 
templation of revenge, all its thoughts must surely be 
tortured with the alternate jjangs of rancour, envy, 
hatred, and indignation ; and they who profess a 
sweet in the enjoyment of it, certainly never felt tho 
consummate bliss of reconciliation, such an in- 
stant the false ideas we received unravel, and the 
shyness, the distrust, the secret scorns, and all the 
base satisfactions men had in eq$h other’s faults and 
misfortunes, are dispelled, and their souls appear in 
their native whiteness, without the least streak of 
that malice or distaste which sullied them: andT 
perhaps those very actions, which, when we looked 
at them in the oblique glance* with which hatred doth 
always see things were* horrid and odious, when 
observed with honest and open eyes, are beauteous 
and ornamental. 

But if men are averse to us in the most violent 
degree, and we can ttever bring them to an amicablo 
temper^ then indeed we are to exerfcan obstinate op- 
position to them : and never let the malice of our 
enemies have so effectual an advantage over us, as to 
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escape our good- will. For the neglected and despised 
tenets of religion are so generous, and m so tran- 
scendent and heroic a manner disposed for public 
good, that it is not in a man’s pbwer to avoid their 
influence; for the Christian is as much inclined to 
your service when your enemy, as the moral man 
when your friend. 

But the followers of a crucified Saviour must root 
out of their hearts all sense that there is any thing 
great and noble in pride or haughtiness of spirit ; yet 
it Will be very difficult to fix that idea in our souis, 
except we can think as worthily of ourselves, when 
we practise the contrary virtues. We mu9t learn, 
a ad be convinced, that there is something sublime 
and heroic in true meekness and humility, for they 
rise from a great, not a groveling idea of things; 
for as certainly a9 pride proceeds from a mean and 
narrow view of the little advantages about a man’s 
fcelf, so meekness is founded on the extended con- 
templation of the place we bear in the universe, 
and a just observation how little, how empty, how 
Wavering, are our deepest resolves and counsel*. 
And as to a well tagght mind, when you hpve said an 
haughty and proud man, you have spoke a narrow 
Conception, little spirit, and despicable carriage^ So 
when you have said a man is meek and humble, you 
have acquainted us that such a person has amved 
the hardest task in the world, in air universal 
Observation round him, to be quick to see his own 
fatilts, and other men’s virtue*, and at the height 
of pardoning every man sooner that himself; you 
have also given us to understand, than to treat 
Kim kindly, sincerely, and respectfully, is but a 
mere justice to him that is ready to do us 'the same 
offices. This temper of soul keeps us always awake 
to a just sense of things, teaches us that we are ad 
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well akin to worms as to angels : and as nothing is 
above these, so is nothing below fhose. It keeps our 
understanding tight about us, so that all things appear 
to us great or little, as they are in nature and the sight 
of heaven, not as they are gilded or sullied by accU 
dent or fortune. 

It were to be wished that all men of sense would 
think it worth their while to reflect upon the dignity 
of Christian virtues: it would possibly enlarge their 
souls into such a contempt of what fashion and pre- 
judice have made honourable, that their duty, inclina- 
tion, and honour, w ould tend the same way, and make 
all their lives an uniform act of religion and virtue. 

As to the great catastrophe of this day*, on which 
the Mediator ol the world suffered the greatest indig- 
nities and death itself for the salvation of mankind, it 
would be worth gentlemen’s consideration, whether 
from his example it would not he proper to kill all 
inclinations to revenge, and examine whether it 
would not be expedient to receive new motions of 
what is great and honourable. 

'fliis is necessary against the day wherein he who 
died ignominiously for us ‘ shall descend from heaven 
to be our judge, in majesty and glory.’ How will the 
Tuan who shall die by the sword of pride and wrath* 
and in contention with his brother, appear before him, 
at * whose presence nature shall be in an agony, and 
the great and glorious bodies of light be obscured ; 
when the sun shall be darkened, the moon turned into 
blood, and all the powers of heaven shaken ; when the 
heavens themselves shall pass away with a great noise, 
and the elements dissolve with fervent heat.; when 
the earth also, and all the works that are therein, shall 
be burnt up !’ 


* Viz. Good-Fiiday* 
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What may justly damp in our minds the diabolical 
madness which prompts us to decide our petty animo- 
sities by the hazard of eternity, is, that in that one act 
the criminal does not only highly offend, but forces 
himself into the presence of his judge ; that is cer- 
tainly his case who dies in a duel. 1 cannot but re- 
peat it, he that dies in a duel knowingly offends God, 
and in that very action rushes into his offended pre- 
sence. Is it possible for the heart of man to conceive 
a more terrible image than that of a departed spirit iu 
this condition? Could we but suppose it has just loft 
its body, and struck with the terrible reflection that 
to avoid the laughter of fools, and being the by-word 
of idiots, it has now precipitated itself into the din of 
demons, and the howling* of eternal despair, how will- 
ingly now would it suffer the imputation of fear and 
cowardice, to have one moment left not to tremble in 
vain ! 

The scriptures are full of pathetical and warn', pic- 
tures of the condition of an happy or miserable futu- 
rity ; and, I am confident, that the frequent reading 
of them would make the way to an happy eternity so 
agreeable and pleasant, that he who tries it will find 
the difficulties, which he before suffered in shunning 
the allurements of vice, absorpt in the pleasure he 
will take in tht? pursuit of virtue : and how happy 
must that mortal be, who thinks himself in the fa- 
vour of an Almighty, and can think of death as a 
thing which it is an infirmity not to desire ? 
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Fungar inani 

Aluncre — — — 

VIRG. JE n. vi. 885. 

Ati empty office PH discharge. 

Doctor Tillotson, in his discourse concerning the dan- 
ger of all known .sin, both from the light of nature 
and revelation, after having given us the description 
of the last-day out of holy writ, has this remarkable 
passage : 

4 I appeal to any man, whether this be not a repre- 
sentation of things very proper and suitable to that 
great day, wherein he who made the world shall 
conn? to judge it ? And whether the wit of men ever 
devised any thing so awful, and so agreeable to the 
majesty of God, and the solemn judgment of the 
whole world? The description which Virgil makes of H 
the Elysian Fields, and the Infernal Regions, how in- 
finitely do they fall short of the majesty of the holy 
scripture, and the description there made of heaven 
and hell, and of the great and terrible day of the Lord! 
so that in comparison they are childish and trifling ; 
and yet perhaps he had the most regular and most 

a ed imagination of any man that ever lived, and 
jd the greatest decorum in his characters and 
descriptions. But who can declare the great things of 
God, but he to t\horn God shall reveal them V 

This observation t\as worthy a most polite man, 
l c 2 
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and ought to be of authority with all who are such so 
fur as to examine wi-irther lie spoke that man of 

just taste and judgment, or advanced it merely lor 
the service of his doctrine as a clergyman. 

I ain very confident whoever reads the gospcK with 
on heart as much prepared in favour oi thorn as when 
lie sits down to Virgil 01 Homer, will find no pas- 
sage there which is nui told with more natural force 
than any episode in either of those wits, which were 
the chief of mere mankind. 

The last thing 1 read was the xxivlli chapter of St. 
Luke, which gives an account of the manner in which 
our blessed Saviour, alter his resurrection, joined 
with two disciples on the way to Emmaus as an ordi- 
nary tra\ oiler, and took the privilege as such to in- 
quire of them, w hat occd.-ioned a sadness he observed 
in their countenances : or whether it was from any 
public cause i Their wonder that any man so near Je- 
rusalem should be a stranger to what had passed there ; 
their acknowledgment to one they met accidentally 
that they had believed in this prophet ; and that now, 
the third day. alter his death, the} were in doubt as 
to their pleasing hope, which occasioned the heavi- 
ness he took notice of: are all represented in a style 
which men of letters call * the gieat and noble sim- 
plicity . 1 The attention of the disciples when he ex- 
pounded the scriptures concerning himself, his offer- 
ing to take his leave of them, their fondness of his 
stay, and the manifestation of the great guest whom 
they had entertained while he was yet at meat with 
them, are all incidents which wonderfully please the 
imagination of a chriotiau reader : and give to him 
something of that touch of mind which the bi^thren 
fell, when they said one to another, ‘ Did not our 
hearts burn within us, while he talked with us by 
the way, and while he opened to us the scriptures !’ 
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1 am very far from p re I ending to treat these mat- 
ters as they deserve ; but I hope 1 those gentlemen who 
are qualified for it, and called to it, will forgive me, 
and consider that 1 speak as a mere secular man, im- 
partially considering the effect which the sacred writ- 
ings will have upon the soul of an intelligent reader; 
and it is some argument, that a thing the imme- 
diate work of God, when it so infinitely transcends all 
the labours of man. When 1 look upon Raphael's 
picture of our Saviour appearing to his disciples after 
his resurrection, I cannot but think the just disposi- 
tion of that piece has in it the foicc of many volumes 
on the subject. The evangelists are easily distinguish- 
ed from the rest by a passionate zeal and love which 
the painter has thrown into their faces; the huddled 
group of those who stand most distant are admirable 
representations of men abashed with their late un- 
belief and hardness ot heart. And such endeavours 
as this of Raphael, and of all men not called to the. 
altar, are collateral helps not to be despised by the 
ministers of the gospel. 

lt*is with this view that I presume upon subjects 
of this kind; and men may take up this paper, and 
be catched by an admonition unden- the disguise of a 
diversion. .. 

All the arts and sciences ought to be employed in 
one confederacy against the prevailing torrent of vice 
and impiety ; and it will be no small step in the pro- 
gress of religion, if it is as evident as it ought to be, 
that he wants the best sense a man can have, who is 
cold to the 1 Beauty of Holiness.’ 

As for my part, when I have happened to attend ' 
the corpse of a friend to his interment, and have :sC;en 
a graceful man at the entrance of a church-yard, who 
became the dignity of his function, and assumed at* 
l3 
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authority which is natural to truth, pronounce, ‘ I am 
the resurrection and tne life ; he that believe! h in me, 
though he were dead yet shall he live ; and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die 1 say, 
tipon such an occasion, the retrospect upon past actions 
between the deceased whom 1 followed and myself, 
together with the many little circumstances that 
strike upon the soul, and alternately give grief and 
consolation, have vanished like a dream ; and l have 
been relieved as by a voice from heaven, when the. 
solemnity has proceeded, and after a long pause 1 
again heard the servant of Hod litter, 4 1 know that 
my Redeemer liveth, and diat he shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth ; and though worms destroy 
this body, yet in my flesh shall 1 see Clod : whom I 
shall see lor myself, and my eyes shall behold, and 
not another.’ How have I been raised above this 
world and all its regards, and how well prepared to 
receive the next sentence which the holy man ha:> 
spoken ! ‘ We brought nothing into this world, and 

it is certain we can carry nothing out : the Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name 
of the Lord !’ 

There are, I know, men of heavy temper without 
genius, who can read these expressions of Scripture 
with as much indifference as they do the rest of 
these loose papers. However, I will not despair but 
to briug men of wit imo a love and admiration of the 
sacred w r ritings, — and, old as 1 am, 1 promise myself 
to see the day when it shall be as much in fashion 
among men of politeness to admire a rapture of St. 
Paul, as any fine expression in Virgil or Horace, — and 
to see a well-dressed young man produce an evangelist 
out of his pocket, and be no more out of countenance 
than if it were a classic printed by Elzevir. 
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It is a gratitude that ought to be paid to Providence 
by men of distinguished faculties, fo praise and adore 
the author of their being with a spirit suitable to those 
faculties, and rouse slower men by their words, 
actions, and writings, to a participation of their trans- 
ports and thanksgivings. 


N n ». MONDAY, APRIL 6, 1713. 


Rura mihi el rigjn plat rant in valliku s twines, 

Fiumina atntrn sylvasque inglorius . 

VIRG. Georg, ii. 485. 


* My next desire is, void of care and strife. 

To lead a soft, secure, inglotious life, 

A country cottage near a cry->ta1 flood, 

A winding valley, and a lofty wood. DRYJDEN, 


Pastoral poetry, not only amuses the fancy the 
most delightfully, but is likewise more indebted to 
it than any other sort whatsoever. It transports us 
into a kind of fairy land, where our ears are soothed 
with the melody of birds, bleating flocks, and purling 
streams: our eyes enchanted with flowery meadows 
and springing greens : we are laid under cool shades, 
and entertaiued with all the sweets and freshness of 
nature. It is a dream, it is a vision, which we wish 
may be real, and we believe that it is true. 
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Mrs. Cornelia Lizards lioad was so far turned with 
these imaginations, when we were last in the coun- 
try, that she lost her rest by listening to the nightin- 
gales; she kept a pair of turtles cooing in her cham- 
ber, and had a tame lamb running after her up and 
clown the house. I used ail gentle methods to bring 
her to herself: as hating bad a design heretofore of 
turning shepherd tit) self, when 1 read Virgil or 
Theocritus at Oxford. Hut as my ago and experi- 
ence have armed me against any temptation 1o the 
pastoral life, I can now 1 with the greater satety com'.- 
der it; and shall lay down such rules as those of my 
readers who have the aforesaid design ought to observe, 
if they would follow the steps of the shepherdesses of 
ancient times. 

In order to form a right judgment of pastoral poetry, 
it will be necessary to east back our eyes on the lirst 
ages of the world. For since that way of life is 
not now in being, w’e must inquire into the manner of 
it when it actually did exist. Before mankind was 
formed into large societies, or cities w r ere built, and 
commerce established, the wealth of the world con- 
sisted chiefly in Hocks and herds. The tending of 
these we find to have been the employment of the 
first princes, whose' subjects were sheep and oxen, 
and their dominions the adjoining vales. As they 
lived in great affluence and ease, we may presume 
that they enjoyed such pleasures as that condition af- 
forded, free and uninterrupted. Their manner of life 
gave them vigour of body, and serenity of mind. The 
abundance they were possessed of, secured them from 
avarice, ambition, or envy ; they coald scarce have 
any anxieties or contentions, where every one had 
more than he could tell what to do with. Love, in- 
deed, might occasion some rivalships amongst them, 
because many lovers fix upon one object, for the loss 
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of which they will be satisfied with no compensation. 
Otherwise it was a state of ease, innocence, and con- 
tentment ; where plenty begot pleasure, and pleasure 
begot singing, and singing begot poetry, and poetry 
begot pleasure again. 

Thus happy was the first race of men, but rude 
withal, and uncultivated. For before they could 
make any considerable progress in arts and sciences, 
the tranquillity of the rural life was destroyed by 
turbulent and ambitious spirits : who, having built 
efties, raised armies, and studied policies ot state, 
made vassals ot the defenceless shepherds, and ren- 
dered thai winch was before easy and unrestrained, a 
mean laborious, miserable condition. Ilence, if we 
consider the pastoral period before learning, we shall 
find it unpoli -shed. 

The use that I would make of this short review of 
the country life shall be this. An author that would 
amuse himself by writing pastorals, should form in 
his fancy a rural scene o. perlect ease and tranquillity, 
where innocence, simplicity, and joy abound. It is 
not Enough that he writes about the country: he must 
give us what is agreeable in that scene , and hide 
what is wretched. It is indeed commonly affirmed, 
that truth well painted will certa uly please the ima-^ 
gination : but it is sometimes convenient not to disco- 
ver the whole truth, but that part which is only de- 
lightful. We must sometimes show only half an 
image to the fancy ; which if we display in a lively 
manner, the mind is so dexterously deluded, that it doth 
not readily perceive that the other half is con- 
cealed. Thus in writing pastorals, let the tranquillity 
of that life appear full and plain, but hide the mean- 
ness of 'it; represent it's simplicity as clear’ as you 
please, but cover it’s misery. I would not hereby be 
so understood, as if I thought nothing that is irksome 
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or unpleasant should have a place in these writing: 
I only mean that llifs state of life in general should he 
supposed agreeable. Kilt as there is no condition ex- 
empt from anxiety. 1 will allow shepherds to be af- 
flicted with such misfortunes, as the loss of a favourite 
him!), or a faithless niiMrcss. lie may, if you please, 
pick a thorn out of his tool; or vent his grief for losing 
the prize in dancing; but these being small torments, 
they recommend that state which only produces such 
trifling eviU. Again, 1 would not seem so strict in my 
notions of innocence and simplicity, as to deny the 
live of a little railing, or the liberty of stealing a kid or 
a sheep-hook. l 4 'or these are likewise such petty enor- 
mities, that w<* must think the country happ^ w hero 
these an- t lie greatest transgressions. 

When a reader >s placed in such a scene as I have 
described, and i nroducvd into such company as I have 
chosen, he gives himself up to the pleasing delusion; 
and since ever) one doth not know how it comes to 
pa«s, l will venture to tell him why he is pleased. 

The first reason is, because all mankind love ease. 
Though ambition and avarice employ most i hen's 
thoughts, they are such uneasy habits, that we do not 
indulge them out of choice, but fiom some necessity, 
real or imaginary. We seek happiness, in which ease 
is the principal ingredient, and the end proposed in 
our most restless pursuits is tranquillity. We are 
therefore soothed and delighted with the representation 
of it, and fancy w'e partake of the pleasure. 

A second reason is our secret approbation of inno- 
cence and simplicity. Human nature is not so much 
depraved, as to hinder us from respecting goodness in 
others, though we ourselves want it. This is the 
reason why we are so much charmed with the pretty 
prattle of children, and even the expressions of plea- 
sure or uneasiness in some part of the brute creation 
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They are without artifice or malice* and we love truth 
too well to resist the charms of sincerity. 

A third reason is our love of the country. Health, 
tranquillity, ami pleasing objects are the growth of 
the* country ; and though men, for the general good of 
the world, are made to love populous cities, the coun- 
try hath the greatest share in an uncorrnpted heart. 
When we paint, describe, or any way indulge our 
fancy, the country is the scene which supplies us with 
the most lovely images. This state was that wherein 
Gcvl placed Adam when in Paradise; nor could all 
the fanciful wits of antiquity imagine any thing that 
could administer more exquisite delight in their 
Elysium-* 


N *23. TUESDAY, APRIL 7, 1713. 


Extrema per illos 

Jutlicta excedens terns vestigia fecit, 

VIRG. Geor. ii. 473. 

From hence Astrea took her flight, and here 
The prints of her departing steps appear. 

DRYDEN. 

Having already conveyed my reader into the fairy 
or pastoral land, and informed him what manner ©f 
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life ihe inhabitants of that region lead ; I shall, in this 
dayV paper, give iiim some marks whereby he may 
disc-over whether he is imposed upon by those who 
pretend to be of that country ; or, in other words, 
what are the characteristics of a true Arcadian. 

From the foregoini r account of, the pastoral life, we 
may discover that simplicity is necessary in the cha- 
racter of shepherds. Their minds must be supposed 
so rude and uncultivated, that nothing but what is 
plain and unaffected can come from them. Novel- 
thel ess we are not obliged to represent them dull and 
stupid, Mnce tine spirits were undoubtedly in the 
world before arts were invented to polish and adorn 
tilery We may therefore introduce shepherds with 
good sense and even with wit, provided their manner 
of thinking be not too gallant or refined. For all men, 
both rude and polite, think and conceive things the 
same way, (truth being eternally the .same to all) 
though they express them very differently. For here 
lies the difference. Men, who, by long study and 
experience have reduced their ideas to certain classes, 
and consider the general nature of things abb j acted 
from particulars, express their thoughts after a more 
concise, lively, surprising manner. Those who have 
little experience, or cannot abstract, deliver theii 
sentiments in plain descriptions, by circumstances, and 
those observations which either strike upon the senses, 
or are the first motions of the mind. And though the 
former raises our admiration more, the latter gives 
more pleasure, and soothes us more naturally. Thus 
a courtly lover may say to his mistress, 


* With thee for ever I in woods could rest, 

Where never human foot the ground hath prest; 
Thou e’en from dungeons darkness canst exclude. 
And from a desert banish solitude. 1 


3 
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A shepherd will content himself to say the same thing 
more simply : 1 

‘ Come, Rosalind, oh! come, for without thee 
What pleasure can the country have fur me ?* 

* Again, since shepherds are not allowed to make 
dee}) reflections, the address required is so to relate 
an action, that the circumstances put together shall 
cause the reader to reflect. Thus, by one delicate 
circumstance Corydon tells Alexis that he is the finest 
songster of the country : 

* Of seven smooth joints a mellow pipe I ha\e. 

Which with his dying bieath Damoetas gave : 

And said, 4 This, Corydon, 1 leave to thee. 

For only thou dehCrv'st it alter me.* 

As in another pastoral writer, after the same man- 
ner a shepherd informs us how much his mistress 
likes him : 

4 As I to cool me bath'd one sultry day. 

Fond Lydia lurking in the sedges lay. 

The wanton laugh'd, and seem'd in haste to fly, 

*Yet often stopp’d, and often turn'd her eye. 

If ever a reflection be pardonable in pastorals, it is 
where the thought is so obvious, that it seems to com© 
easily to the mind ; as in the following admirable im- 
provement of Virgil and Theocritus: 

* Fair is my flock, fcr yet uncomely I, 

If liquid fountains flatter not. And why 
Should liquid fountairis flatter us, yet show 

t. The bordering flow’rs less beauteous than they grow# 

A second characteristic of a true shepherd is sim- 
plicity of manners, or innocence. This is so obvious 


* From the first pastoral of Mr. A. Philips, entitled* 
Lobbin, 1. 90, &c. 

VOL. XVI. 
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from what 1 have before advanced, that it would be 
but repetition to insist long upon it. 1 shall only 
remind the reader, that as the pastoral life is supposed 
to be where nature is not much depraved, sincerity 
and truth will generally run through it. Some slight 
transgressions lor the -»ake of variety may be ad- 
mitted, which in effect will only serve to set off the 
simplicity of it in general. I cannot better illustrate 
this rule than by the following example of a swain 
w ho found his mistress asleep : 


‘ Once Delia slept on easy moss reclin’d. 

Her lowly limbs halt-bare, and rude the wind : 
[ smooth’d her coats, and stole a silent kiss ; 
Condemn me, shepherds, if 1 did amiss*.’ 


A third sign of a swain is, that something of re- 
ligion, and even superstition is part of his character. 
For we find that those who have lived easy lives in 
the country, and contemplate the works of Nature, 
live in the greatest awe of their Author. Nor doth 
this humour prevail less now than of old. Our 
peasants sincerely believe the tales of goblins And 
fairies, as the heathens those of fauns, nymphs, and 
satyrs. Hence we find the works of Virgil and 
Theocritus sprinkled with left-handed ravens, blasted 
oaks, w n ch -craft s, evil eyes, and the like. And! 
observe with great pleasure that our English authort 
of the pastorals I have quoted# hath practised this 
secret with admirable judgment. 

* From the sixth pastoral of Mr. A. Philips, intituled, 
Geron, Honmn.d, and Langrett, i. 73, et seqq . The four 
lines in the p? feeding page, relative to Lydia, are quoted 
from the same pastoral, 1. 81, & c. 

f Mr. Ambrose Philips, whose pastorals must have been 
published be foie the year i7l)8, because they are evidently 

? rior to those oi Pope. Sei Dr. Johnson's feves of English 
oetV&c, Vol IV. p. 296. by o t 1781. * 
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I will yet add another mark^ which may be ob- 
, served very often in the above-named poets, which is 
agreeable to the character of shepherds, and nearly 
allied to superstition, I mean the use of proverbial 
sayings. 1 take the, common similitudes in pastoral 
to be of the proverbial order, which are so frequent, 
that it is needless and would be tiresome to quote 
them. I shall only take notice upon this head, that 
it is a nice piece of art to raise a proverb above the 
vulgar style, and still keep it easy and unaffected. 
'SL'Uus the old wish, ‘ God rest his soul,’ is finely 
turned : . 


* Then gentle Sydney liv’d, the shepherd’s friend. 
Eternal blessings on his shade alleinl !’ 


N* 24. WEDNESDAY, APRIL, 8, 1713. 


• Dicenda iacendaque calles ? PERS, Sat. iv. 5. 

Dost thou, so young, 

Know when to speak, and wfieti to hold thy tongue ? 

DRYDEN. 

Jack Lizard was about fifteen when he was first 
entered in the university, and being a youth of a great 
deal of fire, and a more than ordinary application to 
his studies, it gave his conversation a very particular 
turn. He had too much spirit to hold his tongue in 
company ; but at ihe same time so little acquaintance 
with the world, that he did not know how to talk like 
other people. 
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After a year and a half’s stay at the university, 
he came dowi'isiniong* us to pass away a month or two f 
in the country. The first night after his arrival, as we 
were at supper, we were all of us very much im- 
proved by Jack’s table talk. He told us, upon the 
appearance of a dish of wild fowl, that according to 
the opinion of some natural philosophers they might 
be lately come from the moon. Upon which the 
Sparkler bursting out into a laugh, he insulted her 
with several questions' relating to the bigness and 
distance of the moon and stars; and after every ijjr 
tcrrogation would be winking upon me, and smiling 
at his sister’s ignorance. Jack gained his point; for 
the mother was pleased, and all the servants stared 
at the learning of their young master. Jack was so 
encouraged at this success, that for the first week he 
dealt wholly in paradoxes. It was a common jest 
with him to pinch one of his sister’s lap-dogs, and 
afterwards prove he could not feel it. When the girls 
were sorting a set ol knots, he would demonstrate to 
them that all the ribands were ot the same colour; 
or rather, says Jack, of no colour at all. My 4ady 
Lizard herself, though she was not a little pleased 
with her son’s improvements, was one day almost 
angry with him; for having accidentally burnt her 
fingers as she was lighting the lamp tor her tea-pot, 
in the midst ol her anguish, Jack laid hold of the 
opportunity to instruct her that there was no such 
thing as heat iu tire. In short, no day passed over 
our heads, in w hich Jack did not imagine he made 
the whole family wiser than they were before. 

I hat part of Ins conversation which gave me the 
most pain, was what passed among those country 
gentlemen that came to visit us. On such occa- 
sions Jack usually took upon him to be the mouth 
of the company ; and thinking himself obliged to be 
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very merry, would entertain us frith a great many odd 
sayings and absurdities ot‘ their college-cook. I (bund 
this fellow had made a very strong impression upon 
Jack's imagination ; which he never considered was 
not the case of the rest of the company, until after 
many rejiealed trials he found that his stories seldom 
made any body laugh but himself. 

I all this while looked upon Jack as a young tree 
shooting out into blossoms before its time : the re- 
dundancy of which, though it was a little unseasona- 
ble, seemed to foreiel an uncommon fruitfulness. 

In order to wear out the vein of pedantry which 
ran through his conversation, I took him out with me 
one evening, and first of all insinuated to him this 
rule which l had myself learned from a very great 
author*, 4 To think with the wise, but talk with the 
vulgar.’ Jack's good sense soon made him reflect 
that he had exposed himtelf to the laughter of the 
ignorant by a contrary behaviour: upon which he told 
me, that he would take care for the luture to keep his 
notions to himself, and converse in the common re- 
ceived sentiments of mankind, lie at the same time 
desired me to give him any other rules of conversation 
which I thought might be for ins improvement. I„ 
told him I would think of it; arid aecoidingly, as 1 
have a particular affection for the young man, 1 gave 
him the next morning the following rules in writing, 
which may perhaps have contributed to make him the 
agreeable man he is now. 

The faculty of interchanging our thoughts with one. 
another, or w hat we express by the w'ord comeisa- 
tion, has always been represented by moral writers 
as one of the noblest privileges of reason, and which 


* B. H rati an. 
maxim 3. 


See L’lJomnie de Cour, or, The Courtier, 
M 3 
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more particularly sets mankind above the brute part of 
the creation. 

Though nothing so much gains upon the affections 
as this extempore eloquence, which we hare constantly 
occasion for, and are obliged to practise every day, 
we very rarely meet with any who excel in it. 

The conversation of most men is? disagreeable, not 
so much for want of wit and learning, as of good- 
breeding and discretion. 

If you resolve to please, never speak to gratify any 
particular vanity or passion of your own, but alwav« 
with a design either to divertor inform the company. 
A man who only aims at one of these, is always easy 
in his discourse 4 . He is never out of humour at being 
interrupted, because he considers that those who hear 
him are the best judges whether what he was saying 
could eithei divert or inform them. 

A modest person seldom fails to gain the good- 
will of those he con vases with, because nobody en- 
vies a man, w ho does not appear to be pleased with 
himself. 

We should talk extremely little of ourselves. 11 In- 
deed what can we say ! It would be as imprudent to 
discover our faults, as ridiculous to count over our 
fancied virtues. Our private and domestic affairs are 
no less improper to be introduced in conversation. 
What does it concern the company how many horses 
you keep in your stables ! or whether your servant is 
most knave or tool i 

A man may equally affront the company he is in, 
by engrossing all the talk, or observing a contemptuous 
silence. 

liefore you tell a story, it may be generally not 
amiss to draw a short character, and give the com- 
pany a true idea of the principal persons concerned in 
it. The beauty of most things consisting not so much 
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in their being said or done, as in their being said or 
done by such a particular person,* or on such a particu- 
lar occasion. 

Notwithstanding all the advantages of youth, few 
young people please in conversation ; the reason is, 
that want of experience makes them positive, and what 
they say is rather with a design to please themselves 
than any one else. 

It is certain that age itself shall make many things 
pass well enough, which would have been laughed at 
in the mouth of one much younger. 

Nothing, however, is more insupportable to men of 
sense, than an empty formal man who speaks in pro- 
verbs, and decides all controversies with a short sen- 
tence. This piece of stupidity is the more insufferable, 
as it puts on the air of wisdom. 

A prudent man will avoid talking much of any par- 
ticular science, for which he is remarkably famous. 
There is not, methinks, an handsomer thing said 
of Mr. Cowley in his whole life, than that none but 
his intimate friends ever discovered he was a great 
poet by his discourse: besides the decency of this 
rule, it is certainly founded in good policy. A man 
who talks of any thing he is already famous for, has 
little to get, but a great deal to lose. I might add; 
that he who is sometimes silent on a subject where 
every one is satisfied he could speak well, will often 
be thought no less knowing in other matters, where 
perhaps he is wholly ignorant. 

Women are frightened at the name of argument, 
and are sooner convinced by a happy turn, or witty 
expression, than by demonstration. 

Whenever you commend, add your reasons for do- 
ing so it is this which distinguishes the approbation 
of a man of sense from the flattery of sycophants, and 
admiration of fools. 
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Raillery is no longer agreeable only while the whole 
company is pleased whth it. [ would least ol all be 
understood to except the person rallied. 

Though good humour, sense and discretion can 
seldom tail to make a mail agreeable, it may be no ill 
policy sometimes to prepare yourself in a particular 
manner for conversation, by looking a little further 
than your neighbours, into whatever is become a 
reigning subject. Il our armies are besieging a place 
of importance abroad, or our House of Commons de- 
bating a bill of consequence at home, you can hardlv 
fail of being heard with pleasure, if you have nicely 
inlormed y out self of the strength, situation and his- 
tory of the tiv-l. or of the reasons for and against the 
latter. It will have the same effect, if when any 
single person begins to make a noise in the world, you 
can learn some of the smallest accidents in his life or 
conversation, which though they are too fine for the 
observation of the vulgar, give more satisfaction 
to men of sense (as they are the best openings to a 
real character) than the recital of his most glaring ac- 
tions. I know but one ill consequence to be feared 
from this method, namely, that, coining full charged 
into company , you shall resolve to unload whether a 
handsome opportunity" offers itself or no. 

Though the asking of questions may plead for itself 
the specious names of modesty, and a desire of in- 
formation, it allot ds little pleasure to the rest of the 
company who are not troubled with the same doubts; 
besides which, he who asks a question would do well 
to consider that he lies w holly at the mercy of another 
before he receive an answer. 

Nothing is more silly than the pleasure some people 
take in what they call ‘speaking their minds. 9 A 
man of this make will say a rude thing for the mere 
pleasure of saying it, when an opposite behaviour, full 
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as innocent, might have preserved #iis friend, or made 
his fortune. 

It is not impossible for a man to form to himself as 
exquisite a pleasure in complying with the huiriour 
anti sentiments of others, as of bringing others over 
to his own ; since it is the certain sign ol a superior 
genius, that can take and become whatever dress it 
pleases. ^ 

I shall only add, that, besides what I have here 
said, there is something v\hich can never be learnt but 
in company ol the polite. The virtues of men are 
catching as well as their vices ; and your own obser- 
vations added to these will soon discover what it is 
that commands attention in one man, and makes you 
tired and displeased with the discourse of another. 

N. B. In the second paragraph of this paper, it is said, 
that ‘ Lady Lizard burnt her fingers as she was lighting the 
lamp for her tea-pot.* Silver tea-pots, with lamps under 
them, are still preserved among the college-plate. 
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• Quit (am Lnnli fait tor me pie est , 

lit non hoc J'uteatur '? HOR. 1 Sat. 5^ 2. 

What fi iend of his* 

So blindly partial, to deny me this? CREECH. 

Tjik prevailing humour of crying up authors that 
have writ in the days of our forefathers, and of pass- 
ing slightly over the merit of our cou temporaries, 
is a grievance, that men of a free and unprejudiced 
thought have complained of through all ages in their 
writings. ^ 

I went home last night full of these reflections from 
a coffee-house, where a great many excellent writings 
were arraigned, and as many very indifferent ones 
applauded, more (as it seemed to me) upon the ac- 
count of their dare, than upon any intrinsic value or 
demerit. 'The conversation ended with great enco- 
miums upon my Lord Vcrulam’s History of Henry 
the VI It h. The company were unanimous in their 
approbation of it. 1 was too well acquainted with 
the traditional vogue of that book throughout the 
whole nation, to venture my thoughts upon it. Nei- 
ther would I now' offer my judgment upon that work 
to the public (so great a veneration have I for the 
memory of a man whose w ritings are the glofy of our 
nation), but that the authority of so leading a name 


* Of the poet Lucilius. 
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may perpetuate a vicious taste amongst us, and betray 
future historians to copy after a model, which 1 can- 
not help thinking far from complete. 

As to the fidelity of the history, I have nothing to 
say: to examine it impartially in that view would 
require much pains and leisure. But as to the com- 
position of it, and sometimes the choice of matter,. 1 
am apt to believe it will appear a little faulty to an 
unprejudiced reader. A complete historian should be 
endowed with the essential qualifications of a great 
poet. His style must be majestic and grave, as well 
as simple and unaffected ; his narration should be 
animated, short and clear, and so as even to outrun 
the impatience of the reader, if possible. This can 
only be done by being very sparing and choice in 
words; by retrenching all cold and superfluous cir- 
cumstances in an action, and by dwelling upon such 
alone as are material, and lit to delight or instruct a 
serious mind. This is what we find in the great 
models of antiquity, and in a more particular manner 
in Livy, whom it is impossible to read without the 
warmest emotions. 

But my Lord Verulam, on the contrary, is ever, in 
the tedious style of declairners, using tw r o words for 
One ; ever endeavouring to be witty, and as fond of 
out-of-the-way similies as some of our old play-writers. 
He abounds in low phrases, beneath the dignity of 
history, and often condescends to little conceits and 
quibbles. His political reflections are frequently fa he, 
almost every where trivial and puerile. His whole 
manner of turning his thoughts is full of affectation and 
pedantry; and there appears throughout his whole 
work more the air of a recluse scholar, than of a man 
Versed in the world. 

After passing so free a censure upon a book which 
for these hundred years and upwards has met with 
the most universal approbation; 1 am obliged in nfy 
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own defence to transcribe some of the many passages 
I formerly collected for the use of my first charge Sir 
Marmaduke Lizard. It would be endless should I 
point out the frequent tautologies and circumlocutions 
that occur in every page, which do fas it were) rarify 
instead of condensing his thoughts and matter. It 
was, in all probability his application to the law that 
gave him a habit of being so wordy ; of which 1 shall 
put down two or three examples. 

‘That all records, wherein there was any memory 
or mention of the king's attainder, should be defaced, 
cancelled, and taken oif the file — Divers sec-JI and 
nimble scouts and spies, &c. to learn, search, and 
discover all the circumstances and particulars — to 
assail, sap, and work into the constancy of Sir Robert 
Clifford.’ 

I leave the following passages to every one’s con- 
sideration, without making any farther remarks upon 
them. 

‘ He should be well enough able to scatter the 
Irish as a flight of birds, and rattle away this 
swarm of bees with their king. — The rebels took 
their way towards .York, &c. but their snow-ball 
did not gather as it went. — So that (in a kind of 
mattacina * of human fortune) he turned a broacht 
that had worn a crown ; whereas fortune commonly 
doth not bring in a comedy or farce after a tragedy.— 
The queen was crowned, &c. about two years 
after the marriage, like an old christening that 
had stayed long tor god- fathers — Desirous to trouble 
the waters in Italy, that he might fish the better, cast- 
ing the net not out of St, Peter’s, but out of Borgia’s * 
bark — And therefore upon the first grain of incense 
that was sacrificed . upon the altar of peace at Bul- 
loigne, Perkin was smoaked away— This was the end 


^ * A frolicsome dance. 


f A spit, 
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of this little cockatrice of a king, that was able to de- 
stroy those that did not esp/ him first — It was 
observed, that the great tempest which drove Philip 
into England, blew down the Golden Eagle from the 
spire of Sr. Paul’s ; and in the fall, it fell upon a sign 
of the Blaok Eagle, which was in St. Paul’s church- 
yard, in the place where the school-hou3e now 
standeth, and battered it, and broke it down : which 
was a strange stooping of a hawk upon a fowl. — The 
king began to find where his shoe did wring him — in 
whose bosom or budget most of Perkins’s secrets were 
lain ,.p. — One might know afar off where the owl was 
by the flight of birds- — Bold men, and careless of 
fame, and that took toll of their master’s grist — 
Empson and Dudley would have cut another chop out 
of him — Peter Hialas, some call him Ellas ; surely 
he was the forerunner of, &c. — Lionel, Bishop of Con- 
cordia was sent as nuncio, &c. but, notwithstanding 
he had a good ominous name to have made a peace, 
nothing followed — Taxing him for a greater taxer of 
his people, not by proclamations, but by court-fames, 
which commonly print better than printed proclama- 
tions — Sir Edward Poynings w'as enforced to make a 
wild chace upon the Wild Irish —In sparing of blood 
by the bleeding of so much treasure — And although, 
his own case had both steel and parchment more than 
the other ; that is to say, a conquest in the field, and 
an act of parliament — That Pope knowing that King 
Henry the Sixth was reputed in the world abroad but 
for a simple man, was afraid it would but diminish 
the estimation of that kind of honour, if there were not 
a distance kept between innocents and saints.’ 

Not to trouble my reader with any more instances 
of the like nature, J must observe that the whole work 
is ill conducted, and the story of Perkin Warbeck 
(which should have been only like an episode in & 
poem) is spun out to near a third part of the book* 
tol. xvi. w 
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The character of Henry the Seventh, at the end, is ra- 
ther ail abstract of h.s history than a character. It is 
tedious, and diversified with so many particulars as 
confound the resemblance, and make it almost impos- 
sible for the reader to form any distinct idea of the 
person. It is not thus the ancients drew their charac- 
ters; \»ut in a few juv md bold strokes gave you the 
distinguishing fea turts of the mind (if I may be allow- 
ed the metaphor) in so distinct a manner, and in so 
strong a light, that you grew intimate with your man 
immediately, and knew him from a huudred. 

Alter all. it must be considered in favour i( h '!ny 
Lord Verulam, that he lived in an age wherein chaste 
and correct writing was not in fashion, and when 
pedantry was the inode even at court ; so that it is no 
wonder if the prevalent humour ol the times bore 
down his genius, though superior in force perhaps to 
any of our countrymen, that have either gone before or 
succeeded him. 
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N° 26. FRIDAY, APRIL 10, 1713. 


Km qn Want ui/hi dotem cssc pi/to, qn<r dox diet fur, 

Sfd puduiti'tm tt pudorem ct if dal am cupidintm. PLAUT. 

H* 

A woman’* true dowry, in my opinion, is not that which is 
usually so culled; hut. wrim*, modesty, and restrained 
disires. 

An healthy old fellow, thnt is not a fool, is the hap- 
piest creature living. Ft is at that time of life only, 
men enjoy their faculties with pleasure and .satisfac- 
tion. It is then wo ha\e nothing to manage, as the 
phrase is; we speak the downright truth, end whe- 
ther 4hc rest of the world will give us the privilege or 
not, we base so little to ask of them, that we can take 
it. I shall he very free with the women from this 
‘ one consideration ; and, having nothing to desire of 
them, shall treat them, as they stand in nature, and 
as they are adorned with virtue, and not as they are 
pleased to form and disguise themselves. A set of 
fops, from one generation to another, has made such* 
a pother with ‘ Bright eyes, the fair sex, the charms, 
the air,’ and something so incapable to be expressed 
but with a sigh, that the creatures have utterly gone 
out of their very being, and there are no women in all 
'the world, if they are not nymphs, shepherdesses, 
graces, or goddesses, they arc to a woman all of them 
* the ladies.’ Get to a christening at any alley in the 
town, and at the meanest artificer’s, and the wor5 is, 
n 2 . 
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* Well, who takes care of the ladies V T have taken 
notice that ever since the word Forsooth was banish- 
ed for Madam, the word Woman has been discarded 
for Lady. And as there is now never a woman in 
England, I hope I may talk of women without offence 
to the ladies. What puis me in this present disposi- 
tion to tell them their own, is, that in the holy week 
I very civilly desired all delinquents in point of chas- 
tity to make some atonement for their freedoms, by 
bestowing a churity upon the miserable wretches who 
languish in the Lock hospital. But 1 hear of very lijjie 
done in that matter ; and 1 am informed, tliey are 
pleased, instead of taking notice of my precaution, to 
call me an ill-bred old fellow, and say I do not under- 
stand the world. It is not, it seems, within the rules 
of good-breeding to tax the vices of people of quality, 
and the Commandments wore made for the vulgar. 
I am indeed informed of some oblations sent into the 
house, but they are all come from the servants of cri- 
minals of condition. A poor chamber-maid has sent 
in ten shillings out of her hu^h- money, to expatiate her 
guilt of being in her mistress’s secret ; but says she 
dares not ask her ladyship for any thing, for she is not 
to suppose that she is locked up with a young gentle- 
man, in the absence of % her husband, three hours to- 
gether, for any harm ; but as my lady is a person of 
great sense, the girl does not know but that they w r ere 
reading some good book together ; but because she 
fears it may be otherwise, she has sent her ten shil- 
lings for the guilt of couccaling it. We have a thim- 
ble from a country girl that ow ns she has had dreams 
of a fine gentleman who comes to their house, who 
gave her half a crown, and bid her have a care of 
the men in this town ; but she thinks he does not mean 
what he says, and sends the thimble, because she does 
not hate him as she ought. The ten shillings, this 
tbiiiible, and an oecamy spoon from some poor sin- 
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ner, arc all the atonement whictfis made for the body 
of sin in London and Westminster. 1 have com- 
puted that there is one in every three hundred who is 
not chaste; and if that be a modest computation, how 
great a number are those who make no account of my 
admonition ! It might be expected one or two of the 
two hundred and nmelwiine honest, might out of 
mere eharity and compassion to iniquity, as it is a mis- 
lortune, ha\o done something upon so good a time as 
that wheiein they weie solicited. Bui Major (Vab- 
tree, a sour pot companion of rniuc, says, the two 
Hundred ninety and nine are one way or other as little 

virtuous as the three hundredth unchaste woman I 

would say lady. It is certain, that we are infested 
with a parcel of jilflirts, who are not capable of be- 
ing mothers of brave men, for the infant partakes of the 
temper and disposition of its mother. We see the un- 
accountable effects which sudden frights and longings 
have upon the offspring; and it is not to be doubted, 
but the ordinary way of thinking of the mother has 
its influence upon what she bears about Tier nine 
months. Thus from the want of care in this particu- 
lar of choosing wives, you see men after much care, 
labour, and study, surprised with prodigious starts of 
ill-nature and passion, that can be accounted for no 
otherwise but from hence, that it grew upon them in 
embryo, and the man was determined surly, peevish, 
froward, sullen, or outrageous, before he saw the 
light. The last time I was in a public place I fell in 
love by proxy for Sir Harry Lizard. The young wo- 
man happens to be of quality. Her father w'ftts a gen- 
tleman of as noble a disposition, as any 1 ever met 
with. The widow, her mother, under whose wing 
she loves to appear, and is proud of it, is a pattern to 
persons of condition. Good-sense, heightened and 
exerted with good-breeding, isjho parent’s distin- 
guishing character } and if we can get this young wo» 
v 3 
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man into our family, we shall think we have a much 
better purchase than others, who without her good 
qualities, may bring into their’ s the greatest accession 
of riches. I sent Sir Harry by last night’s post the 
following letter on the subject : 

DKAR SIR HARRY, 

Upon our last parting, and as 1 had just mounted 
the little roan I am so fond of, you called me back ; 
and when 1 stooped to you, you squeezed me by the 
hand, and with allusion to some pleasant discou*ie we 
had had a clay or two before in the house, concersdfig 
the present mercantile way of contracting marriages, 
with a srnile and a blush you bid me look upon some 
women for you, and send word how they went. I did 
not see one to my mind till the last opera before Eas- 
ter. I assure you 1 have been as unquiet ever since, 
as I wish you were till you had her. Her height, her 
complexion, and every thing but her age, winch is 
under twenty, are very much to my satisfaction: 
there is an ingenuous shame m her eyes, which is to 
the mind what the bloom of youth is to the bodj' ; 
neither implies that there are virtuous habits and 
accomplishments already attained b> the possessor, 
but they certainly show an unprejudiced capacity 
towards them. As to the circumstance of this 
young woman’s age, I am reconciled to her want 
of years, because she pretends to nothing above 
them ; you do not see in her the odious forwardness 
to I know not what, as in the assured countenances, 
naked bosoms, and confident glances of her contem- 
poraries. 

will vouch for her, that you will have her whole 
MU 1 * ^ > f0U can w ' n n > she ls m no familiarities 

WWi the fops, her fan has never been yet out of her 
own hand, and her brother’s face is the only man’s 
she eya looked in stedfastiy. 
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When I have gone thus fur* ajd told yoa that I 
am very confident of her as to her virtue and education, 
I may speak a little freely to you as you are a young 
man. There is a dignity in the young lady’s beauty, 
when it shall become her to receive your friends with 
a good air and affable countenance ; when she is to 
represent that part of you which you must delight in; 
the frank and cheerful reception of your friends, her 
beauties will do as much honour to your table, as they 
will give you pleasure in your bed. 

It is no small instance of felicity to have a woman, 
from whose behaviour your friends are more endeared 
to you ; and for whose sake your children are as much 
valued as for your own. 

It is not for me to celebrate the lovely height of 
her forehead, the soft pulp of her lips, or to describe 
the amiable profile which her fine hair, efipeVi, and 
neck, made to die bpholdors that n.ghi. Inn shall 
leave them to sour own observation when you come 
to town ; which you may do at your leisure, and be 
time enough, for there arc many in town richer than 
her whom 1 recommend. 

1 am, Sir, 

your most obedient and 
most humble Servant, 

Nestor Ironside. 
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Mult a p wfam 9 su r tnnquc ammo miscratus ini quant. 

VIRG. JEn. **. -Tig. 

Struck with rompn*sMti of so sad a state. 

is compassion to those gloomy mortals, who by their 
unbelief are rendered incapable of feeling those im- 
pressions of joy and hope, which the celebration of 
the late gloriou* lc«mal* naturally leaves on the 
mind of a Christian, I shall in this paper endeavour 
to evince that there are grounds to expect a future 
state, without supposing in the reader any faith at all, 
not even the belief of a Deity. Let the most sfedfast 
Unbeliever open his eyes, and take a survey of the sen- 
sible world, and then say if there be not a connexion, 
and adjustment, and exact and constant order dis- 
coverable m all the parts of it. Whatever be the 
cause, the thing itself is evident to all our faculties. 
Look into the animal system, the passions, senses, and 
locomotive powers ; is not the like contrivance and 
propriety observable in these too ? Are they not 
fitted to certain ends, and are they not by nature 
directed to proper objects t 

fs it possible, then, that the smallest bodies should, 
by a management superior to the wit of man, be dis- 
posed in the most excellent manner agreeable to their 


* Viz. Easter. 
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respective natures ; and yet the splits or souk of men 
he neglected, or managed by such rules as fall short 
of man’s understanding i Shall every other passion 
be riglrtly placed by nature, and shall that appetite 
of immortality natural to all irtinkind be alone mis- 
placed, or designed to l>c frustrated ? Shall the in- 
dustrious application of the inferior animal powers 
in the meanest vocations bo answered by the ends we 
propose, and shall not the generous efforts of a vir- 
tuous mind be rewarded ? In a word, shall the cor- 
poreal world be all order and harmony, the intellec- 
tual diSbord and confusion ? He w ho is bigot enough to 
believe these things, must bid adieu, to that natural 
rule, of ‘ reasoning from analogy must run counter 
to that maxim of common sense, ‘ that .men ought 
to form their judgments of tilings unexperienced, Irom 
what they have experienced.’ 

If any thing looks like a recompencc of calamitous 
virtue on this side the grave, it is either an assurance 
that thereby we obtain the favour and protection of 
heaven, and shall, whatever befalls us in this, in 
another life meet with a just return ; or else that ap- 
plause and reputation, which is taught to attend vir- 
tuous actions. The former of these, our free-thinkers, 
out of their singular wisdom and benevolence to 
mankind, endeavour to erase from the minds of men. 
The latter can never be justly distributed in this life, 
where so many ill actions are reputable, and so many 
good actions disesteemed or misinterpreted ; where 
subtle hypocrisy is placed in the most engaging light, 
and modest virtue lies concealed ; where the heart and 
the soul are hid from the eyes of men, and the eyes 
of men are dimmed and vitiated. Plato’s sense in 
relation . to this point is contained in his Georgias, 
where he introduces Socrates speaking after this 
manner. 
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4 It was, in the r 'ign of Saturn provided by a law, 
which the gods have continued down to this time, 
that they who had lived virtuouslj and piously upon 
earth, should after death enjoy a life full of hap- 
piness, in certain islands appointed for the habita- 
tion of the blessed: but that such as have lived 
wickedly should go into the receptacle of damned 
souls, named Tartarus, there to sutler the punish- 
ments thfy deserved. But in all the reign of Saturn, 
ami in the beginning of the reign of Jove, living 
judges were appointed, by whom each person was 
judged in his hfe-tiine, in the same day on which he 
was to die. The consequence of which wa-, that 
they oiten pawd wiring judgments. Pluto, there- 
fore, who presided in Tailarus. and the guardians of 
the blessed inlands, iiudng that on the oilier side 
many unfit peisuus weie-ent to their lespecrive domi- 
nions, complained to Jom>. who promised to redress 
the evil. lie added, ‘ The reason ol these unjust 
proceedings me that men are judged in the body. 
Hence many conceal the b 1 finishes and imperfections 
of their minds by beauty, birth, and riches : m«t to 
mention, that at tin* time of trial there are crowds of 
witnesses to attest the r having lived v eil. These 
things mislead the judges, who being themselves also 
of tlu* number of the living, are surrounded each with 
Ills own body, as with a veil lluoun over his mind. 
For the future, therefore, it is # my intention that men 
do not conn* on their trial till after death, when they 
shall appear before the judge disrobed of all their 
corporeal ornaments. The judge himself too shall be 
a pure unveiled spirit, beholding the very soul, the 
naked soul of the party before him. With this view 
IJiave already constituted my sons, Minos and Jthada- 
iwmtlm», judges, who are natives of Asia ; and /Focus, 
a native of Europe. These, alter death, shall hold 
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their court in a certain meadow, fif) m which there are 
two roads, leading the one to Tartarus the other to the 
Islands of 4 the Blessed/ 

From (his, as from numberless other passages of 
his writings may be seen Plato's opinion of a future 
state. A thing, therefo.e, in regard to us so comfort- 
able, in itself so just and excellent, a thing *■<> ni’reenble 
to the analogy of nature, and so universally credited 
by all orders and ranks of men. of all nation:* and ages, 
what is it that should move a lew men to reject? 
Surely, there must be something of piejiuhce in the 
case, ^appeal to the secret thought* of a free-thinker, 
if he does not argue within liinu-elf after tins manner: 
‘ 'File senses and faculties l enjoy ni present are visibly 
do-ug'ud to repair or preserve the body Irom the in- 
juries it is liable to in its present cncumstauces. ihit 
in an eternal state, where no decays aie to be repair- 
ed, no outvv aid mi line in be Jem ed .igainst. where 
there are no lit i ana bom***, nerve- or bleu dr vessels, 
there will certainly be none ol the senses; and that 
there slum Id bo a state of life without the senses is 
inconceivable/ 

But a> this manner of reasoning proceeds from a 
poverty of imagination, and narrowness of soul in those 
■that use it, l shall endeavour to remedy those defects, 
and open their views, by laying before them a case 
which, being naturally possible, may, perhaps, recon- 
cile them to the belief of what is supernaturally re- 
vealed. 

Let us suppose a person bliud and deaf from his 
birth, who, being grown to man’s estate, is by the dead 
palsy, or some other cause, deprived of his feelings, 
tasting, and smelling, and at the same time has the 
impediment of his hearing removed, and the film tap 
ken from his eyes. What the five senses are to us, 
that the touch, taste, and smell, were to him. And 
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any other ways of perception of a more refined and 
extensive nature were to him as inconceivable, as to us 
those are which will one day be adapted to perceive 
those things which * eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive.’ And it would be just as reasonable for 
him to conclude, that the loss of those three senses 
could not possibly be succeeded by any new inlets of 
perception ; as in a modern free-thinker to imagine 
there can be no state of life and perception without 
the senses he enjoys at present. Let us further sup- 
pose the same person’s eyes, at their first opening, to be 
struck with a great variety of the most gay and plea- 
sing objects, and his ears with a melodious concert of 
vocal and instrumental music. Behold him amazed, 
ravished, transported ; and you have some distant re- 
presentation, some faint and glimmering idea of the 
ecstatic state of the soul in that article in which she 
emerges from this sepulchre of flesh into life and im- 
mortality. 

N. B. It has been observed by the Christian^, that 
a certain ingenious foreigner*, who has published many 
exemplary jests for the use of persons in the article of 
death, w r as very much out of humour in a late fit of 
sickness, till he was in a fair way of recovery. 

* M. Deslandes, who came about this time from France 
with the Duke D’Aumont, was a Freethinker, and had pub- 
lished an historical list of all who died laughing. lie had the 
small-pox here in England, of which he recovered- 
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X* 28. MONDAY, APRIL 13, 1713. 


JEtas parentum pejor avis tv til 
Kw ncquiores , max daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem. 

HOK. 3. Od. vi. 46. 

Our fathers have been worse than theirs. 

And we than ours : next age will see 
A race more prodigate than we. 

ROSCOMMON. 

Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus, are the most famous 
amongst the Qrcek writc$ of pastorals. The two 
latter of these are judged to be far short of Theocritus, 
whom I shall speak of more largely, because he rivals 
the greatest of all poets, Virgil himself. He hath 
.the advantage confessedly of the Latin, in coming 
before him, and writing in a tongue more proper for 
pastoral. The softness, of the Doric dialect, which 
this poet is said to have improved beyond any who 
came before him, is what the ancient Roman writers 
'owned their language could not approach. But 
besides this beauty, he seems to me to have had' a 
soul more softly and tenderly inclined to this way of 
writing than Virgil, whose genius led him naturally 
to sublimity. It is true that the great Roman, by the 
niceness bf his judgment, and groat command of 
himself, has acquitted himself dexterously this way. 
But a penetrating judge will find there the^see4s of 
that fire which burned afterwards so bright in the 

VOL. XVI. O 
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Georgies, and blazed out in the iEneid. I must not, 
however, dissemble that these bold strokes appear 
chiefly in those Eclogues of Virgil, which ought not 
to be numbered amongst his pastorals, which are in- 
deed generally thought to be all of the pastoral kind ; 
but by the best judges arc only called his select poems, 
as the Eclogue originally means. 

Those who will take the pains to consult Scaliger’s 
comparison of these two poets, will find that Theo- 
critus hath outdone him in those very passages which 
the critic hath produced in honour of Virgil. There 
is, in short, more innocence, simplicity, anJt what- 
ever else hath been laid down as the distinguishing 
marks of pastoral, in the Greek than the Homan: and 
all arguments from the exactness, propriety, concise- 
ness and nobleness of Virgil, may very well be turned 
against him. There is, indeed, sometimes a grossness 
and clownishness in Theocritus, which Virgil, who 
borrowed his greatest beauties from him, hath avoided. 

I will however add, that \frgil, out of the excellence 
of genius only, hath come* short of Theocritus : and 
had possibly excelled him, if in greater subjects he 
had not been born to excel all mankind. 

The Italians were the first, amongst the modems, 
that fell into pastoral writing. It is observed, that * 
the people of that nation are very profound and ab- 
struse in their poetry as well a$ politics ; fond of sur- 
prising conceits and far-fetched imaginations, and 
labour chiefly to say what' was never said before. From < 
persons of this character, how can we expect that air 
of simplicity and truth which hath been proved so 
essential to shepherds ? There are two pastor^} 
plays in this language, which they boast of as the 
most elegant performances in poetry that the latter 
ages have produced ; the Aminta of Tasso, and Gua- 
nni’s Pastor Fido. In these the names of the persons 
are iifdeed pastoral, and the Sylvan Gods, the Dryads, 
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and' the Satyrs, appointed with thi equipage of anti- 
quity ; but neither the language, sentiments, passions, 
or designs, like those of the pretty triflers in Virgil 
and Theocritus. I shall produce an example oat of 
each, which are commonly taken notice of, as patterns 
of the Italian way of thinking in pastoral. Sylvia 
in Tasso’s poem enters adorned with a garland- of 
flowers, and views herself in a fountain with such 
sell-admiration, that she breaks out into a speech to 
the flowers on her head, and tells them, ‘ She doth 
not wear them to adorn herself, but to make them 
ashamed^ In the Pastor Fido, a shepherdess reasons * 
after an abstruse philosophical manner about the vio- 
lence of love, and expostulates with the gods, ‘ for 
making laws so rigorous to restrain us, and at the 
same time giving us invincible desires.’ Whoever 
can bear these, may be assured he hath no taste for 
pastoral. 

When I am speaking of the Italians, it would be 
unpardonable to pass by Sannazarius. He hath 
changed the scene in this kind of poetry from woods 
and lawns, to the barren beach and boundless ocean : 
introduces sea-calves in the room of kids' and lambs, 
sea-mews for the lark and the linnet, and presents his 
hiistress with oysters instead of fruits and flowers. 
How good soever his style and thoughts may be, yet 
who can pardon him .for his arbitrary change of the 
sweet manners and pleasing objects of the country, 
for what in their own naturS are uncomfortable and 
dreadful ? I think he hath few or no followers, or, 
& any, such as knew little of his beauties, and only 
copied his faults, and so are lost and forgotten. 

The French are so far from thinking abstrusely, 
that they 'often seem not to think at all. It is all a 
run of numbers, common-place description of woods, 
floods; groves, loves, &c. Thqpe who write the ^post 
accu: itely fall into the manner of flieir country ; 
o 2 
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which is gallantry 1 1 caunot better illustrate what L 
would say of the French than by the dress in which 
they make their shepherds appear in their pastoral in- 
terludes upon the stage, as I find it described by a 
celebrated author, ‘ r i lie shepherds,’ says he, ‘ are 
all embroidered, and acquit themselves in a ball better 
than our English dancing-masters. I have seen a 
couple of rivets appear in red stockings ; and Alpheus, 
instead of having his head covered with sedges and 
bull-rushes, making love in a fair full-bottomed per- 
riwig and a plume ot leathers: but with a voice so 
full ol shakes and quivers, that 1 should have r thought 
► the murmurs oi a country brook the much more agree- 
able music.* 


N° 29. TUESDAY, APRIL 14, 1713. 


Hide si sapis — 

MART. 2 Epig. xli. 1. . 

If you have taste, show it by your laugh. 

In order to look into any person’s temper, I ge- 
nerally make my first observation upon his laugh, 
whether he is easily moved, and what are the pns- 
Hpges which throw him into that agieeable kind bf 
*xonvulsion. People are never so much unguarded, 
as when they are pleased : and laughter being a 
visible symptom of some inward satislacfion, it is 
then, if ever, we may believe the face. There is, 
perhaps, no better index to point us tp the particu- 
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larities of the mind than this, which is in itself one 
of the chief distinctions of our rationality. Formas 
Milton says, 


* — Smiles from reason flow, to brutes denied, — 
And are of love the food.*' — 


It may be remarked in general under this head, that 
the laugh of men of wit is for the most part but a 
faint constrained kind of half-laugh, as such persons 
are never without some diffidence about them : but 
that oT fools is the most honest, natural, open laugh 
in the world. 

I have often had thoughts of writing a treatise upon 
this faculty, wherein I would have laid down rules for 
the better regulation of’ it at the theatre: I would 
have criticised on the laughs now in vogue, by which 
our comic writers might the better know how to trans- 
port an audience into this pleasing affection. I had 
set apart a chapter for a dissertation on the talents of 
some of our modern comedians ; and as it was the 
martner of Plutarch to draw comparisons of his heroes 
and orators, to set their actions and eloquence in a 
fairer light; so I would have made the parallel o£ 
Pinkethman, Norri3, and Bullock* ; and so far shown 
their different methods of raising mirth, that any one 
should be able to distinguish whether the jest was the 
poet’s or the actor’s. 

As the play-house affords us the most occasions of 
observing upon the behaviour of the face, it may be 
•useful (for the direction of those who would be critics 
this way) to remark, that the virgin ladies usually 
dispose themselves in the front of the boxes, the young 
married * women compose the second row, while the 
rear is generally made up of mothers'of long standing, 

s 

* Three comic actors in vogue at the tiipe when this paper 
was written. 

o 3 
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undesigning maids, a\id contented widows. Whoever 
will cast his eye upon them under this view, during 
the representation of a play, will find me so far in the 
right, that a double entendre strikes the first row into 
an affected gravity, or careless indolence, the second 
will venture at a smile, but the third take the conceit 
entirely, and express then mirth in a downright laugh. 

When 1 descend to particulars, I find the reserved 
prude will relapse into a smile, at the extravagant 
freedoms of the coquet; the coquet in her turn 
laughs at the starclmess and awkward affectation of 
the prude ; the man of letters is tickled with the vanity 
and ignorance of the fop ; and the fop confesses his 
ridicule at the impoliteness of the pedant. 

( I fancy we may range the se\eral kinds of laughers 
under the following heads: 

The Dimplers. 

The Smilers. 

The Laughers. 

The Orinners. 

The Horse- laughers. 

The dimple is practised to give a grace to the fea- 
tures, and is frequently made a bait to entangle a gaz- 
ing lover ; this was called by the ancients the Chian 
laugh. 

The smile is for the most part confined to the fair 
sex, and their male retinue. It expresses our satisfac- 
tion in a silent sort of approbation, doth not too much 
disorder the features, and is practised by lovers of the 
most delicate address. This tender motion of pliy-‘ 
siognomy the ancients called the Ionic laugh. 

The laugh among us is the common risus of the 
ancients. 

* The grin by writers of antiquity is called the 
Syncmsian ; and was then, as it is at this time, made 
use of to display a beautiful set of teeth. 
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The horse-laugh, or the Sardonic, is made use of 
with grdat success in all kinds of disputation. The 
proficients in this kind, by a well-timed laugh, will 
baffle the most solid argument. This upon all occa- 
sions supplies the want of reason, is always received 
with great applause in coffee-house disputes ; and that 
side the laugh joins with, is generally observed to"gain 
the better of his antagonist. 

The prude hath a wonderful esteem for the Chian 
laugh or dimple : she looks upon all the other kinds 
of laughter as excesses of levity ; anfft is never seen 
upon the most extravagant jests to disorder her coun- 
tenance with the ruffle of a smile. Her lips are com- 
posed with a primness peculiar to her character, all 
her modesty seems collected into her face, and she but 
very rarely takes the freedom to sink her dheek into a 
dimple. 

The young widow is only a Chian for a time ; her 
smiles are confined by decorum, and she is obliged to 
make her face sympathize with her habit : she looks 
demure by art, and by the strictest rules of decency is 
nevfer allowed the smile till the first offer or advance 
towards her is over. 

The effeminate fop, who by the long exercise of 
his countenance at the glass, hath reduced it to an 
exact discipline, may claim a place in this clan. You 
see him upon any occasion, to give spirit to his dis- 
course, admire his own eloquence by a dimple. 

The Ionics are those ladies that take a greater li- 
berty with their features ; yet even these m,ay be said 
•to smother a laugh, as the former to stifle a smile. 

The beau is an Ionic out of complaisance, and prac- 
tises the smile the better to sympathize with the fair. 
He will’ sometimes join in a laugh to humour the spleen 
of a lady, or applaud a piece of wit of his own, but 
always takes care to confine his mouth within the rules 
of good-breeding; he takes the laugh from the ladies, 
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but is never guilty of so great an indecorum as to 

begin it. 

The Ionic laugh is of universal use to men of power 
at their levees ; and is esteemed by judicious place- 
hunters a more particular mark of distinction than the 
whisper. A young gentleman of my acquaintance 
valued himself upon his success, having obtained this 
favour after the attendance of three months only. 

A judicious author some years since published a 
collection of sonnets, which he very successfully called 
Laugh and be £at ; or, Pills to purge Melancholy : ■ 
I cannot sufficiently admire the facetious title of these 
volumes, and must censure the world of ingratitude, 
while they are so negligent in rewarding the jocose la- 
bours of my friend Mr. D’Urfey, who was so largo a 
contributor to this treatise, and to whose humorous 
production so many rural squires in the remotest parts 
of this island are obliged for the dignity and state 
which corpulency gives them. The story of the sick 
man’s breaking an imposthume by a sudden fit of 
laughter, is too well known to need a* recital. \t is 
my opinion, that the above pills would be extremely 
proper to be taken with asses’ milk, and mightily con- 
tribute towards the renewing and restoring decayed 
lungs. Democritus is generally represented to us as 
a man of the largest size, which we inay attribute to 
his frequent exercise of his risible faculty. I remem- 
ber Juvenal says of him, 

‘ Perpetuo risu. pulmunem n git are sole bat. 7 — Sat. x. 33. 

‘ He shook h|s sides with a perpetual laugh/ „ * 

That sort of man whom a late writer has called the 
Butt is a great promoter of this healthful agitation, 
Itad is generally stocked with so much good humour, 
as to strike in with the gaiety of conversation, though 
some innocent blunder of his own be the subject of 
the raillery. 
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1 shall range all old #morous dotards under the 
denomination of Grinners ; when a young blooming 
wench touches their fancy, by an endeavour to recall 
youth into their cheeks, they immediately overstrain 
their muscular features, and shrivel their countenance 
into this frightful merriment. 

The wag is of the same kind, and by the same 
artifice labours to support his impotence of wit-c but 
he very frequently calls in the horse-laugh to his 
assistance. 

There are another kind of grinners, which the an- 
cients call Megarics; and some moderns have, not 
injudiciously, given them the name of the Sneerers. 
These always indulge their merit at the expense of 
their friends, and all their ridicule consists in unsea- 
sonable ill-natifte. I could wish these laughers would 
consider, that let thorn do what they can, there is no 
laughing away their own follies by laughing at other 
people’s. 

The mirth of the tea-table is for the most part 
Megaric ; and in visits the ladies themselves very 
seldom scruple the sacrificing a friendship to a laugh 
of this denomination. 

The coquet hath a great deal of the Megaric in 
her ; but, in short, she is a proficient in laughter, and 
can run through the whole exercise of the features ; 
she subdues the formal lover with the dimple, accosts 
the fop with a smile, joins with the wit in the down- 
right laugh ; to vary the air of her countenance *re- 
quently rallies with the grin ; and when she hafc ridi- 
culed her lover quite out of his understanding, to 
complete his misfortunes, strikes him dumb with the 
horse-laugh. 

The horse-laugh * is a distinguishing characteristic 
of the rural hoyden, and it is observed to be the last 
symptom of rusticity that forsakes her under the dis- 
cipline of the hparding-school. 
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Punsters, I find, very mifch contribute towards the 
Sardonic*, and the extremes of either wit or folly 
seldom fail of raising this noisy kind of applause. 
As the ancient physicians held the Sardonic laugh 
very beneficial to the lungs, I should, methinks, 
advi:v ail my countrymen of consumptive and hectical 
con^ i rut ions to associate with the most facetious pun- 
sters cf the age. Persius hath very elegantly described 
a Sardonic laughter in the following line : 

€ Ingcminat Iremulos naso crkpanle cachinnos 

Sat. iii. 87. 

• Re doubled prals of trembling laughter burst, 

Convulsing every feature of the face.* 

Laughter is a vent of any sudden joy that strikes 
Upon the mind, which being too volatile and strong, 
breaks out in this tremor of the voiqe: The poets 
make use of this metaphor when they Avould describe 
nature in her richest dress, for beauty is never so 
lovely as when adorned with the smile, ai^d conversa- 
tion never sits easier upon us, than when we now and 
then discharge ourselves in a symphony of laughter, 
which may not improperly be called, The Chorus of 
Conversation. 
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N° 30. WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15, 1713. 


— : redeuni Salurnia liegna. 

V1RG. Eel. iv. C. 

Saturnian times 

Roil round again. 

DRYDEN. 

The Italians and French being dispatched, I come 
now to the English, whom I shall treat with such 
meekness as becomes a good patriot; and shall so far 
recommend this our island as a proper scene for pas- 
toral, under certain regulations, as will satisfy 
courteous reader that I am in the landed interest. 

1* must in the first place observe, that our poun- 
trymen have so good an opinion of the ancients, 
and think so modestly of themselves, that the ge- 
nerality of pastoral- writers have either stolen all 
from the Greeks and Romans, or so servilely imi- 
tated their manners and customs, as makes them very 
ridiculous. In looking over some English pastorals a 
few days ago, I perused at least fifty lean flocks, and 
reckoned up an hundred left-handed ravens, besides 
^blasted oaks, withering meadows, and weeping deities. 
Indeed most of 4 he occasional pastorals we have,, 
are built%ipon one and the same plan. A shepherd 
asks his* fellQw, ‘ Why he is so pale ? if his fa- 
vourite sheep hath strayed ? if his pipe be broken ? 
or Phyllis unkind V lie answers, ‘ None ofthese 
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misfortunes have befallen him, but one much 
greater, for Damon (or sometimes the god Pdn) is 
dead.’ This immediately causes the other to make 
complaints, and call upon the lofty pines and silver 
streams to join in the lamentation. While he goes 
on, his friend interrupts him, and tells him that 
Damon lives, and shows him a track of light in tho 
skies to conform it : then invites him to ohesnuts and 
cheese. Upon this scheme most of the noble families 
in Great- Britain have been comforted ; nor can I meet 
with any right honourable shepherd that doth not 
die and live again, after the manner of the aforesaid 
Damon. 

Having already informed my reader wherein the 
knowledge of antiquity may be serviceable, I shall 
now direct him where he may lawfully deviate from 
the ancients. There are some things of an esta- 
blished nature in pastoral, which are essential to it, 
such as a country scene, innocence, simplicity. Others 
thqge are of a changeable kind, such as habits, cus- 
toms, and the like. The difference of the climate is 
also to be considered, for what is proper in Arcadia, 
or even in Italy, might be very absurd in a colder 
country. By the same rule the difference of the soil, 
of fruits and flowers, is to be observed. And in so 
fine a country as Britain, what occasion is there for 
that profusion of hyacinths and Paestan roses, and 
that cornucopia of foreign fruits which the British 
shepherds never heard of ? How much more pleasing 
is the following scene to an English reader ! 

* This place may seem for shepherds’ leisure made, 

So lovingly these elms unite their shade ; * 

Th’ ambitious woodbine, how it climbs to breathe 
Its balmy sweets around on all beneath ! 

T jut ground with grass of cheerful green bespread, 

Toro’ which the springing flow’r up-rears its head ! 
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Lo here .the king-cup of a golden hue 
Me4Iey*d with daisies white, and endive blue •' 

Hark, tyJw the gaudy goldfinch and the thrush, 

With tuneful warblings fill the bramble busliT 
In pleasing concert all the birds combine, 

And tempt us in the various song to join*. 

The theology of the ancient pastoral is so very 
pretty, that -it were pity entirely to change it ; but I 
think that part only is to be retained which is univer- 
sally known, and the rest to be made up out of our 
own rustical superstition of hobthrushes, fairies, gob- 
lins, and*vitches. The iairies are capable ofbeingtnade 
very entertaining persons, as they are described by se- 
veral of our poets ; and particularly by Mr. Pope : 

* About this spring (if ancient fame say true) 

The dapper elves their moon-light sports pursue; 

Tlx ir pigmy king, and little fairy queen. 

In circling dances gam hol’d on the green. 

While tuneful springs a merry concert made. 

And airy music waibled through the shade.’ 

• . 

What hath been said upon the difference of climate, 
soil, and theology, reaches the proverbial sayings, dress, 
customs and sports of shepherds. The following ex- 
amples of our pastoral sports are extremely beautiful ; 

Whilome did I, tall as this poplar fair, 

Up-raise my heedless head devoid of care, 

’Moug rustic routs the chief for wanton game ; 

Nor could they merry make till Lobbin came. 

Who better seen than 1 in shepherd’s arts, 

To please the Iftds, and win the lasses’ hearts! 

' How dettly to mine oaten reed so sweet, 

Wont they upon the gref.n to shift tUeii feet ! 

And weaned in the dance, how would they yearn 
Some well devised tale from me to learu! 

For mdny songs and tales of mirth had I, 

To chace the lingering sun a-down the sky. 

* Philips’s Fourth Pastoral, ah initio . 

VOL. XVI. F 
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— O now 1 if ever, bring 

The laurel green, ihe swelling eglantine* 

And tender branches from the mantling vine, 
The de« \ cowslip that in meadow grows, 

The fountain violet, and garden rose : 

Your hamlet straw, and e\ery public way, 
And conseciate to mirth Albino’s day. 

Myself will lavish all my little store, 

And deal about the goblet flowing o’er : 

Old Moulin there shall ha<p, your Mico sing. 
And Cuddy dance the round amidst the ring, 
And llobbiuol his antic gambols play*.’ 


The reason why such changes from the<lncients 
should be* introduced is very obvious ; namely, that 
poetry being imitation, and that imitation being the best 
which deceives the most easily, it follows that wc 
must t«ke Up the customs which are most familiar or 
universally known, since no man can be deceived or 
delighted with the imitation of what he is ignorant of. 

It is easy to be observed that these rules are drawn 
from what our countrymen Spenser and Philips have 
performed in thi> w ay. I shall not presume to say any 
more of them, than that both have copied and •im- 
proved the beauties of' tin 1 ancients, whose manner of 
thinking 1 Would above all tilings recommend. As 
far as our language would allow them they have 
formed a pastoral si\ le according to the Doric of Theo- 
critus, in which 1 dare not say they have excelled 
Virgil! but I may be allowed, for the honour of our 
language, to suppose it more capable of that pretty 
rusticity than the Latin. To their works I refer my 
reader to make observations upon the pastoral style 
where he will sooner find that secret than from a folio 
of criticisms. 


* Philips's First Pastoral, l. 31, fcc. Third Part, 1 103, &c. 
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N- 31. THURSDAY, APRIL 16, 1713. 


Forte m posce animum *- J U V. Sat. x. 357. 

Ask of the gods content and strength of mind. 


My Lady Lizard is never better pleased than when 
she sees her children about her engaged in any profit- 
able discourse. 1 found her last night sitting in the 
midst of her daughters, and forming a very beautiful 
semi-circle about the fire. 1 immediately took my 
place in an elbow chair, which is always left empty 
for me in one corner. 

Our conversation fell insensibly upon the subject of 
happincs3, in which every one of the young ladies gave 
her opinion, with that freedom aud unconcernedness 
which they always use when they are in company only* 
with their mother and myself. 

Mrs. Jane declared, that she thought it the greatest 
happiness to be married to a man of merit, and placed 
at the head of a well-regulated family. I could not 
but observe, that, in her character of a man of merit, 
«she gave us a lively description of Tom Worthy, who 
has long made his addresses to her. The sisters did 
not discover this at first, till she began to run down 
fortune in a lover, and among the accomplishments of 
a man of merit, unluckily mentioned white teeth and 
black eyes. • 

Mrs. Annabella, after having rallied her sister upon 
p2 
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her man of merit, talked much of conveniencies of life, 
affluence of fortune, and easiness of temper, in one 
whom she should pitch upon for a husband. In short, 
though the baggage would not speak out, I found the 
sum of her \vi>hes was a rich fool, or a man so turned 
to her purposes, that she might enjoy his fortune, and 
insult his understanding. 

The romantic Cornelia was for living in a wood 
among choirs of birds, with zephyrs, echos, and ri- 
vulets, 1o make up the concert : she would not seem 
to include a husband in her scheme, but at the same 
time talked so passionately ot cooing turtjj^, mossy 
banks, and beds of violets, that one might easily per- 
ceive she was not without thoughts of a companion in 
her solitudes. 

Miss Hetty placed her mount/ m honum in equipages, 
assemblies, balls, and birth-nights, talked in raptures 
of Sir Edward Shallow’s giLt coach, and my Lady 
Tattle’s room, in which she saw company ; nor would 
she have easily given over, had she not observed that 
her mother appeared more serious than ordinary, and 
by her looks showed that she did not approve sqph a 
redundance ofvauity and impertinence. 

My favourite, the Sparkler, with an air of innocence 
and modesty, which is peculiar*to her, said that she • 
never expected such a thing as happiness, and that she 
thought the most anyone could do was to keep them- 
selves from being uneasy: for, as Mr, Ironside has 
often told us, says she, we should endeavour to be ' 
easy here, and’ happy hereafter : at tire same time she 
begged roe to acquaint them bv what rules this eas^- 
of mind, or if I would please to call it happiuess, is 
best attained. 

My Lady Lizard joined in the same request with 
her youngest daughter, adding, with a serious look, 
if. The thing seemed to her of so great consequence, 
she hoped l would for once forget they ware 
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nil women, and give my real thoughts of it with the 
same justness I v^ould use among a company of my 
own sex. I complied with her desire, and commu- 
nicated my sentiments to them on this subject, as 
near as 1 can remember, pretty much to the following 
purpose. 

As nothing is more natural than for every one to 
desire to be happy, it is not to be wondered at. jhat 
the wisest men in ail ages have spent so much time to 
discover what happiness is, and wherein it chiefly 
consists. An eminent writer, named Varro, reckons 
up no *k-ss than two hundred* eighty-eight different 
opinions upon this subject ; and another, called Lu- 
cian, after having given us a long catalogue of the 
notions of several philosophers, endeavours to show the 
absurdity of all of them, without establishing any 
thing of his own. 

That which seems to have made so many err in 
this case, is the resolution they took to fix a man’s 
happiness to one determined point; which I conceive 
cannot be made up but by the concurrence of several 
pai ticulars. 

I shall readily allow Virtue the first place, as she 
is the mother of Content. It is this which calms 
our thoughts, and^makes us survey ourselves with 
ease and pleasure. Naked virtue, however, is not 
alone sufficient to make a man happy. It must be 
accompanied with at least a moderate provision of all 
the necessaries of life, and not ruffled and disturbed 
by bodily pains. A fit of the 9tone was sharp enough 
* to make a stoic cry out, ‘ that Zeno, his master, 
taught him false, when he told him that pain was 
no evil.’ 

* But; besides this, virtue is so far from being alone 
sufficient to make a man happy, that the oxcess of it 
in 9ome particulars, joined to a soft and feminine tem- 
p 3 
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per, may often give us the deepest wounds, and chiefly 
contribute to render us uneasy. I might instance 
'in pity, love, and friendship. In the two last pas- 
sions it often happens, that we so entirely give up 
our hearts, us to make our happiness wholly depend 
upon another person ; a trust for which no human 
creature, however excellent, can possibly give us a 
sufficient security. 

The man, therefore, u ho would be truly happy, 
must, besides an habitual virtue, attain to such a 
* strength of mind/ as to confine his happiness with- 
in himself, and keep <ft from being dependent upon 
others. A man of this make will perform all those 
good-natured ofiices that could have been expected 
ironi the most bleeding pity, without being so far af- 
fected at the common misfortunes of human life, as to 
disturb his own repose. His actions of this kind are 
so much more meritorious than another’s, as they flow 
purely from a principle of virtue, and sense of his 
duty ; whereas a man of a softer temper, even whit* 
he is assisting another, may in some measure be said 
to be relieving himself. 

A man endowed with that strength of mind I am 
here speaking of, though he leaves it to his friend or 
mistress to make him still more idfppy, does not put it 
in the power of either to make him miserable. 

From what has been already said, it will also ap- 
pearyhat nothing can be more weak than to place our 
happpfcss in the applause of others, since by this 
means w r e make it wholly independent of ourselves. 
People of this humour, who place their chief felicity 
in reputation and applause, are also extremely subject 
to envy, the most painful as well as the most absurd 
of all passions. 

The surest means to attain that strength of mind 
and independent state of happiness I am here reepm- 
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mending, is a virtuous mind sufficiently furnished 
with ideas to support solitude, and keep up an agree- 
able conversation with il^elf. Learning is a very 
great help on this occasion, as it lays up an infinite 
number of notions iri the memory,, ready to be drawn 
out, and set in order upon any occasion. The io>ad 
often takes the sanm- pleasure in looking over these 
her treasures, in augmenting and disposing them 
into proper forms, as a prince does in a review of his 
army. 

At the same time I must own, that as ‘a mind thus 
furnished^* feels a secret pleasure in the consciousness 
of its own perfection, and is delighted with such oc- 
casions as call upon it to try its force, a lively ima- 
gination shall produce a pleasure very little inferior 
to the former in persons of much weaker heads. As 
the first, therefore, may not be improperly called, ‘ the 
heaven of a wise man/ the latter is extremely well 
represented by our vulgar expression, which terms it 
‘ a fool’s paradise.’ There is, however, this difference 
between them, that as the first naturally produces 
that strength and greatness of mind I have been all 
along describing as so essential to render a man happy, 
the latter is rufHed and discomposed by every accident, 
and lost under the most common misfortune. 

It is this strength of mind that is not to be over- 
come by the changes of fortune that arise at the 
9 sight of dangers, and could make Alexander (in that 
passage of his life so much admired by the Prince of 
Conde), when his aritiy mutinied, bid his soldiers 
"fetum to Macedon, and tell their countrymen that 
they had ffeft their king conquering the world; since 
for his part he could not doubt of raising an army 
whereverihe appeared. It is this that chiefly Qjcerts 
itself when a man is most oppressed, and gives him 
always in proportion to whatever malice or injustice 
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would deprive him of. It is this, in short, that makes 
the virtuous man insensibly set a value upon himself, 
and throws a varnish over his words and actions, that 
will at least command esteem, and give him a greater 
ascendant over others, than all the advantages of birth 
and fortune. * 


N-S2. FRIDAY, APRIL 17, 1713. 


ipse voi ns, fucifhqvc sequelur , 

Si lc fata vxteunt: aider non vinhus ullxs 
1 1nca i ■ ■■ — VIRG. tf'.n. vi. 144J. 

The witling metal will obey tliy hand, 

Following with ease, if, favour’d by thy fate. 

Thou art foredoom'd to v icw the Stygian state: 

If not, no labour can the tree constrain : 

And strength of stubborn arms and steel are vain. 

DRVDEN. 

Having delivered my thoughts upon pastoral poetry,, 
after a didactic, manner, in some foregoing papers, 
wherein I have taken such hints from the critics as 1 
thought rational, and departed from them accordin. 
to the best of my judgment, and substituted others in 
their place, I shall close the whole with the follow- 
ing fable or allegory. 

In ancient times there dwelt, in a pleasant vale of 
.Arcadia, a man of very ample possessions, named 
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Menalcas; who, deriving his pedigree from the god 
Pan, kept very strictly up to the rules of the pas- 
toral life, as it was in the golden age. He had a 
daughter, his only child, called Amaryllis. She 
was a virgin of a most enchanting beauty, of a 
most easy and unaffected air : but having been bred 
up wholly in the country, was bashful to ihe last 
degree. She had a \oice that was exceeding sweet, 
yet had a rust city in its tone, which however ‘to 
most who heard her seemed an additional charm. 
Though in her conversation ij general she was very 
engagirg, yet to her lovers, who were numerous, 
she was so coy, that many left her in disgust after a 
tedious courtship, and matched themselves where 
they were better received. For Menalcas had not 
only resolved to take a son-in-law, who should in- 
violably maintain the customs of his family ; but 
had received one evening as he walked in the fields, 
a pipe of an antique form from a Faun, or, as some 
say, from Oberon the fairy, with a particular charge 
not to bestow his daughter upon any one who could 
not play the same tune upon it as at that time he en- 
tertained him w ith 

When the time that he had designer! to give her 
• in marrriage was near at hand, he published, a de- 
cree, whereby he invited the neighbouring youths 
to make trial of his musical instrument, with pro- 
mise that the victor should possess daughter, 
on condition that the vanquished should su&mit to 
what punishment he thought fit to inflict. Those 
4 who were not yet discouraged, and had high, conceits' 
of their own worth, appeared on the appointed day, 
in a dress and equipage suitable to their respective 
fancies. . 

The place of meeting was a flowery meadow, 
through which a clear stream murmured in many ir- 
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regular meanders. The shepherds made a spacious 
ring for the contending lovers : and in one part of it 
there sat upon a little throne of turf, under an 
arch of eglantine and woodbines, the father of the 
maid, and at his right hand the damsel crowned with 
roses and lilies. She wore a flying robe of a slight 
green stuff; she had her sheep-hook in one hand, and 
the fatal pipe in the other. 

The first who approached her was a youth of a 
graceful presence and courtly air, but drest in a richer 
habit than had ever been seen in Arcadia. He wore 
a crimson vest, cut indeed after the ^hepherd’s 
fashion, but so enriched with embroidery, and spark- 
ling with jewels, that tire eyes of the spectators were 
diverted from considering the mode of the garment 
by the dazzling of the ornaments. Ilis head was co- 
vered with a plume of feathers, and his sheep-hook 
glittered with gold and enamel, lie accosted the 
damsel after a very gallant manner, and told her*', 

1 Madam, you need not to consult your glass to adorn 
yourself to-day ; you may see the greatness of your 
beauty in the number of your conquests.’ She having 
never heard any compliment so polite, could give him 
no answ er, but presented the pipe. He applied it to 
his lips, and began a tune which he set off with so* 
many graces and quavers, that the shepherds and shep- 
herdesses (who had paired themselves in order to 
dance) could not follow it ; as indeed it required 
great skill and regularity of steps, which they had 
never been bred lo, Menalcas ordered him to be 
stripped of his costly robes, and to be clad in a russofcg 
weed, and confined him to tend the flocks in the val- 
leys for a year and a day. 

The second that appeared was in a very- different 


* See Fontenelle. 
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garb. He was clothed in a garment of rough goat- 
skins, his* hair was matted, his heard neglected ; in 
his person uncouth, and awkward in his gait. He 
came up fleering to the nymph, and told her* ‘he had 
hugged his lambs, and kissed his young kids, but he 
hoped to kiss one that was sweeter.’ The fair one 
blushed with modesty and anger, aud prayed secretly 
against him as she gave him the pipe. He snatched 
it from her, but with some difliculty made it sound \ 
which was in such harsh and jarring notes, that the 
shepherds cried one and all, that he understood no 
music. was 'immediately ordered to the most 

craggy parts of Arcadia, to keep lire goats, aud com- 
manded never to touch a pipe any more. 

The third that advanced appeared in clothes that 
were so strait and uneasy to him, that he seemed to 
move with pain. He marched up to the maiden 
with a thoughtful look and stately pace, and saidf, 
‘ Divine Amaryllis, you wear not those roses tp 
improve your beauty, but to make them ashamed/ 
As she did not comprehend his meaning, she pre- 
sented the instrument without reply. The tune that 
he played was so intricate and perplexing, that the 
shepherds stood stock-still, like people astonished 
and confounded. In vain did he plead that it was 
the perfection of music, and composed by the most skil- 
ful master in Hesperia. Menalcas, finding that he was 
3 . stranger, hospitably took compassion on him, and 
delivered him to an old shepherd, who was ordered 
to get him clothes that would fit him, and teach him 
*6 speak plain. 

The fourth that stepped forward was *young 
Amyntas, the most beautiful of all the Arcadian 
swains, and secretly beloved by Amaryllis. He worn 


* See Theocritus. 


f See Tafto. 
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that day the same colours as the maid for whom he 
sighed. He moved towards her with an easy but 
unassured air : she blushed as he came near her, and 
when she gave him the fatal present, they both trem- 
bled, but neither could speak. Havi ng secretly breath- 
ed his vows to the gods, he poured forth such melo- 
dious notes, that though they were a little wild and 
irregular, they filled every heart with delight. The 
swains immediately mingled in the dance ; and the 
old shepherds affirmed, that they had often heard such 
music by night, which they imagined to be played 
by soipe of the rural deities. The good - old man 
leaped from his throne, and after he had embraced 
him, presented him to his daughter, which caused a 
general acclamation. 

While they were in the inidst of their joy, they 
were surprised with a very odd appearance. A per- 
son in a blue mantle, crowned with sedges and rushes, 
stepped into the middle of the ring. He had an 
angling rod in his hand, a pannier upon his back, and 
a poor meagre wretch in wet clothes carried soma 
oysters before him*. Being asked, whence he came, 
and what he was ? He told them, he w as come to in- 
vite Amaryllis from the plains to the sea-shore, that 
his substance consisted in sea calves, and that he was * 
acquainted with the Nereids and the Naiads. 6 Art 
thou acquainted w ith the Naiads V said Menalcas ; 

* to them then shalt thou return.’ The shepherds t 
immediately hoisted him up as an enemy to Arcadia, 
and plunged him in the river, where he sunk, and 
was never heard of since. 

Arayhtas and Amaryllis lived a long and happy 
life, and governed the vales of Arcadia. Their ge- 
neration was very long-lived, there having ‘been but 


* Sannazarias, mentioned No. 08* 
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four descents in above two thousand years. His heir 
was called Theocritus, who left his dominions to Vir- 
gil ; Virgil left his to his son Spenser ; and Spenser 
was succeeded by his eldest-born Philips. 


N° 33. SATURDAY, APRIL 18, 1713. 


— - Dignum sapient c, bonoque cst, IIOR. 1 Ep. iv.£. 
Worthy a wise man, and a good. 


I have made it a rule to myself, not to publish any 
thing ou a Saturday, but what shall have some ana- 
logy to the duty of the day ensuing. It is an unspeak- 
able pleasure to me, that I have lived to see the time 
when 1 can observe such a law to myself, and yet 
turn my discourse upon what is done at the play- 
house. I am sure the reader knows I am going to 
mention the tragedy of Cato. The principal charac- 
ter is moved by no consideration but respect to that sort 
of virtue, the sense of which is retained in our lan- 
guage under the word Public Spirit. All regards to 
his domestic are wholly laid aside, and the hero is 
'drawn os having, by this motive, subdued instinct it- 
self, and taken comfort from the distresses of his fami- 
ly, which are brought upon them by their adherence 
to the cause of truth and liberty. There is nothing 
uttered by Cato but what is worthy the best of men ; 
and the sentiments which are given him are not only 
the most warm for the conduct of this life, but such 
vcl. xvr. g 
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as We may think will not need to be erased, but con- 
sist with the happiness of the human soul in the next. 
This illustrious character has its proper influence on 
all below it: the other virtuous personages are, in 
their degree, as worthy, ajjd as exemplary, as the 
principal ; the conduct of the lovers (who are more 
warm, though more disrreft, than ever jet appeared 
on the stuge) has in it a constant sense of the great 
catastrophe which was expected fimu the approach of 
Caesar. Hut to see the modesty of an heroine, whose 
country and family were at the same time in the most 
immincA danger, preserved, while she breaks out 
into the most fond and open expressions of her passion 
for her lover, is an instance of no c ommon address. 
Again, to observe the body of a gallant young man 
brought before us, who. in the bloom of his youth, 
in the defence of all that is good and great, had re- 
ceived numberless wounds: i say, to observe that 
this dead youth is introduced only for the example of 
his virtue, and that his death is so circumstantiated, 
that we are satisfied, for all his virtue, it was for 
the good of the world, and his own family, that his 
w r arm temper was not to be put upon farther trial, 
but his task of life ended while it was yet virtuous, is 
an employment worthy the consideration of our young 
Britons. We are obliged to authors, that can do w r hat 
they will with in, that they do not play our affection# 
and passions against ourselves ; but to make us so 
soon resigned to the death of Marcus, of whom we 
were so fond, is a power that would be unfortunately 
lodged in a man without the love of virtue. 

Were it not that I speak, on this* occasion, rather 
as a Guardian than a critic, 1 could proceed to the 
examination of the justness of each character, and 
take notice that the Numidian is as well drawn as the 
Roman. There is not an idea in all the part of Syphax 
which does not apparently arise from the habits 
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which grow in the mind of an African ; and the scene 
between Juba and his general, where they talk for and 
against a liberal education, is lull of instruction. Sy- 
phax urges all that can be said against phiLosophy, as 
it is made subservient to ill ends, by men who abuse 
their talents; and Juba sets the lesser excellencies of 
activity, labour, patience of hunger, and strength of 
body, which arc the -admjred qualifications of a Nu- 
midian, in their proper subordination to the accom- 
plishments of the mind. But this play is so well re- 
commended by other*, that I will not for that, and 
some private reasons, enlarge any farther. Doctor 
Oar th has \ory agreeably rallied the mercenary traffic 
between men and women of this age in the epilogue, 
bv Mrs. Porter, who acted Lucia. And Mr. Pope 
has prepared die audience for a new scene of passion 
and transport on a more' noble foundation than they 
have before been entertained with, in the prologue. 

I shall take the liberty to gratify the impatience of 
the town by inserting these two excellent pieces, as 
earnests of the work itself, which will be printed 
within a few days. 


PROLOGUE TO CATO. 

BY MR. POPE. 

SPOKEN BY MR. WILKS. 

To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 

*To raise the genius, and to mend the heart ; 

To make mankind in conscious virtue bold, 

Live o’er each scene, and be what they behold: 
For this the Tragic Muse first trod the stage. 
Commanding tears to stream through every age ; 
Q 2 
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Tyrants no more their savage nature kept. 

And foes to virtue wonder’d how tiiey wept. 

Our author shuns by vulgar springs to *nove 
The hero’s glory, or the virgin’s love ; 

In pitying Love we but our weakness show, 

And wild Ambition well deserves its woe. 

Here tears shall flow from a more gen’rous cause, 
Such tears as patriots shod for dying laws: 

He bkls your breasts with ancient ardour rise. 

And calls forth Homan drops from British eyes : 
Virtue' confess’d in human shape he draws, 

What Plato thought, and god-like Cato was^ 

' No common object to your sight displays; 

But what with pleasure Heaven itself surveys, 

A brave man struggling in the storms of fate, 

And greatly falling with a falling state. 

While Cato gives his little senate laws. 

What bosom beats not in his country’s cause? 

Who sees him net, but envies every deed ? 

Who hears him groan, and does not wish to bleed? 
Ev’n when proud Caesar, ’midst triumphal cars, 

The spoils of nations, and the pomp of wars. 

Ignobly vain, and impotent ly great, 

Show’d Rome her Cato’s figure drawn in state; 

As her dead father’s jev’rend image past, 

The pomp was darken’d, and the day o’ercast. 

The triumph ceas’d —tears gush’d from ev’ry eye; 
The world's great victor past unheeded by; 

Her last good man dejected Rome ador’d, 

And honour'd Caesar's less than Cato’s sword. 

Britons attend : be worth like this approv’d. 

And show you have the virtue to be mov’d. 

With honest scorn the first fam’d Oato view’d 
Rome learning arts from Greece, w f hom she subdu'd. 
Our scene precariously subsists too long 
* On Fpmch translation and Italian song : 
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Dare to have sense yourselves, assert the stage. 

Be justly warm'd with your own native rage : 

Such plays alone should please a British car. 

As Cato’s self had not disdain’d to hear. 

EPILOGUE TO CATO. 

BY DR. GARTH. 

SPOKEN BY MftS. PORTER. 

WntTodd fantastic things we women do ! 

Who would not listen when young lovers woo ? 

W hat ! the a maid, yet have the choice of two ! 
Ladies areVften cruel to their cost : 

To give you pain, themselves they punish most, 

Vows of virginity should well be w eigh’d : 

Too oft they’re cancel I’d, though in convents made. 

Would you revenge such rash resolves you way 

Be spiteful and believe the thing we say ; 

We hate you when you’re easily said Nay. 

How needless, if you knew us, were your fears 1 
Let Love have eyes, and Beauty will have ears. 

Our hearts are form’d as you yourselves would choose. 
Too proud to ask, too humble to refuse : 

We give to merit, and to wealtU we sell ; 

• He sighs with most success that settles well. 

'Hie woes of wedlock with the joys w*e mix; 

*Tis best repenting in a coach and six. 

Blame not our conduct, since we but pursue 
Those lively lessons we have learn’d from you : 
Your breasts no more the fire of beauty warms ; 

But w'icked wealth usurps the power of charms : 
What pains to get the gaudy thing you hate. 

To swell in show, and be a wretch in state l 
At plays-you ogle, at the ring you bow ; 

Ev’n churches are no sanctuaries now : 

There golden idols all your vows receive ; 

She is no goddess who has nought to give. 
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Oh may once more the happy age appear 
When words were artless, and the soul sincere ; 

When gold and grandeur were unenvied things. 

And crowns lens coveted than gro' es and springs. 
Love then shall only mourn when Truth complains, 
And Constancy feel transport i n 'its chains; 

Sighj with success their own soft anguish tell, 

And eyes shall utter what the lips conceal: 

Virtue again to its bright station climb, 

And Beauty fear no enemy but Time : 

The fair shall listen to desert alone. 

And every Lucia find a Cato’s son. f 


tf rt 34. MONDAY, APRIL 20, 1713. 


—Mores multorum vidil — - - 

HOB. Ars Port. v. 142. 

He many men and maf y manners saw. 

Jr is a most vexatious thing to an old man, who en- 
deavour* to square his notions by reason, and to talk 
from ^Section and experience, to fall in with a circle 
of young ladies at their afternoon tea-table. This hap- 
pened very lately to be my fate. The conversation, for 
the first half-hour, was so very rambling, that it is 
hard to say what was talked of, or who spoke least to* 
the purpose. The various motions of the fan, the toss- 
ings of the head, intermixed with all the pretty kinds 
of laughter, made up the greatest part of 'the dis- 
course. At last, this modish way of shining, and being 
witty, "settled into something like conversation, and 
the talk ran upon fine gentlemen From the several 
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characters that wore given, and the exceptions that 
were made, as this or that gentleman happened to 
be named, T found that a lady is not difficult to be 
pleased, and that the town swarms with fine gen- 
_ tleinen. A nimble pair of heels, a smooth com- 
plexion, a full-bottom wig, a lacbd shirt, an em- 
broidered suit, a pair of fringed gloves, a hat and 
feather ; any one or more of these and the like Ac- 
complishments ennobles a man, and raises him above 
the vulgar, in a female imagination. On the con- 
trary, a modest serious behaviour, a plain dress, a 
thick pair of shoes, a leathern belt, a waistcoat not 
lined with* silk, and such like imperfections, degrade 
a man, and are so many blots in his escutcheon. 1 
could not forbear smiling at one of the prettiest and 
liveliest of this gay assembly, who excepted to the 
gentility of Sir William Hearty, because he wore a 
frieze coat, and breakfasted upon toast and ale. J 
pretended to admire the fineness of her taste: and to 
strike in with her in ridiculing those awkward healthy 
gentlemen, that seem to make nourishment the chief 
end of eating. I gave her an account of an honest 
Yorkshire gentleman, who (when I was a traveller) 

„ used to invite his acquaintance at Paris to break their 
' fast with him upon cold roast beef and mum. There ,, 
was, I remember, a little French marquis, who was 
often pleased to rally him unmercifully upon beef and 
* pudding, of which our countryman would dispatch a 
pound or two with great alacrity, while his antagonist 
was piddling at a mushroom, or the haunch of a frog. 

I could perceive the lady was pleased with what I 
said, and we parted very good friends by virtue of a 
maxim I always observe, never to contradict or rea- 
son with? a sprightly female. I went home, however, 
full of a great many serious reflections upon what had 
passed: and though, in complaisance, I disguised 
my sentiments, to keep up the good humour of my 
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fair companions, and to avoid being looked upon as a 
testy old fellow, yet out of the good-will I bear to 
the sex, and to prevent for the future their being im- 
posed upon by counterfeits, I shall give them the 
distinguishing marks of 4 a true fine gentleman.* 

When a good artist would express any remark- 
able character in sculpture, he endeavours to work up 
his figure into all the perfections his imagination can 
form; and to imitate not so much what is, as what 
may or ought to be. 1 shall follow their example, in 
the idea 1 am going to trace out of a fine gentleman, 
by assembling together such qualifications as seem re- 
quisite to make the character complete, lif order to 
this 1 shall premise in general, that by a fine gen- 
tleman I mean a man completely qualified as well for 
the service and good, as fur the ornament ami delight, 
of society. When l consider the frame of mind pe- 
culiar to a gentleman, 1 suppose it graced with all the 
dignity and elevation of spirit that human nature is 
capable of. To this I would have joined a clear un- 
derstanding, a reason free from prejudice, a steady 
judgment, and an exten*ive knowledge. When I 
think of the heart of a gentleman, i imagine it 'firm 
and intrepid, void of all inordinate passions, and full 
of tenderness, compassion, and benevolence. When 
I vicw r the fine gentleman with regard to his manner*, 
methinks I see him inodot w ithout baskfulncss, frank 
and affable without impertinence, obliging and com- 
plaisant without servility, cheerful and iu good hu- 
mour without noise. These amiable qualities arc not 
easily obtained; neither are there many men that have 
a genius to excel this way. A finished gentleman is 
perhaps the most uncommon of all the great characters 
in life. Besides the natural endowments with which 
this distinguished man is to be born, he must run 

J h rough a long scries of education. Before he makes 
as appearance and shines in the world, he must be 
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principled in religion, instructed in all the moral 
virtues, and led through the whole course of the 
polite arts and sciences. He should be no stranger 
to courts and to camps : he must travel to open his 
inind, to enlarge his views, to learn the policies and 
interests of foreign states, as well as to fashion and 
polish himself, and to get clear of national preju- 
dices, of which every country has its share. To dll 
these more essential improvements, he must not forget 
to add the fashionable ornaments of life, such as are 
the languages and the bodily exercise, most in vogue: 
neither would 1 have him think even dress itself 
beneath his'Siotice. 

It is no very uncommon thing in the world to meet 
with men of probity ; there are likewise a great many 
men of honour to be found. Men of courage, men. 
of sense, and men of letters, are frequent : but a true 
fine gentleman is what one seldom sees, lie is pro- 
perly a compound of the variou-* good qualities that 
embellish mankind. As the great poet animates ail 
the different parts of learning by the force of his 
genius, and irradiates all the compass of his know- 
ledge by the lustre and brightness of his imagination ; 
so all the great and solid perfections of life appear in 
the finished gentleman, with a beautiful gloss and 
varnish ; every thing he says or does is accompanied 
with a manner, or rather a charm, that draws the 
^admiration and good-will of every beholder. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

For the benefit of my female readers . 

N. B. The gilt chariot, the diamond ring, the 
gold snuff-box, and brocade sword-knot, are no es- 
sential parts of a fine gentleman ; but may be used 
by bun, piovided he casts his eye upon them but 
once a day. 


N° 35. TUESDAY, APRIL 21, 1713. 


O Vila' P/ulosophm dux, virtulis indngatru ! CICF.RO. 

O I’hilosophy, thou guide* of life, and di-corcrer of virtue* 


TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

SIR, 

I am a man who have spent great part of that 
time in rambling through foreign countries, which 
yoiinj| gentlemen usually pass at the university: b^ 
which course of life, although I have acquired no 
small insight into the manners and conversation 
of men, yet I could not make proportionable ad- 
vances in the way of science and speculation. In 
my return through France, as l was one day setting 
forth this my cusc to a certain gentleman of that 
nation, with whom I had contracted a friendship ; 
after ‘some pause, he conducted me into hi* closet, 
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and, opening a little aml>er cabinet, took from thence 
a small box of snuff ; which, he said, was given him 
by an uncle of his the author of The Voyage to the 
World of Descartes ; and with many professions of 
gratitude and affection made me a present of it, tell- 
ing me, at the same *nrie, that he knew no readier 
wav to furnish and adorn a mind, vyith knowledge? in 
the arts and sciences, than that same snuff rightly- 
applied, 

‘ You must know,’ said he, 4 that Descartes was the 
firsi who discolored a certain parr of the brain, called 
by unatowi.HYi the* Pineal Gland* io be ihe immediate 
retvplar • of tile soul, wiieie she is affected with all 
sorts ol , orceptioiH. and exerts ail her operations by 
the intercourse of the animal spirits which run through 
the nerves that are thence? extended to all parts of ilio 
body.’ He added, that the same philosopher having 
considered the body as’ a machine, or piece of dock- 
work, which performed all the vital operations without 
the concurrence of the will, begun to think a way may 
be found out for separating the soul for some time 
from the body, without any injury to the latter; and 
that after much meditation on that subject, the above- 
mentioned rirluo -%0 composed the Msuff he then gave 
ifle ; which, if taken in a certain quantity, would not 
fail to disengage my soul from my body. 4 Your soul/ 
ccfatinued he, 1 being at liberty to transport herself 
with a thought wherever she pleases, may enter into 
the pineal gland of the most learned philosopher, and 
being so placed, become spectator of all the ideas in 
his mind, which would instruct her in a much Jess 
time than the usual methods.’ I returned him thanks, 
and accepted his present, and with it a paper <jf 
directions. 

You may imagine it was no 9mall improvement 
and diversion, to pass my time in the pineal gian^is 
of philosophers, poets, beaux, mathematicians, Ladies, 
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and statesmen. One while to trace a theorem in nia- 
thenihiicft through a long labyrinth of intricate turns, 
and subtleties ot thought ; another to be conscious of 
the sublime ideas and comprehensive views of a phi- 
losopher, without any fatigue or wasting of my own 
spirits. Sometimes to wander through perfumed 
groves, or enamelled meadows, in the fancy of a poet : 
at others to be present when a buttle or a storm raged, 
or a glittering palace rose in his imagination ; or to 
behold the pleasures of a country life, the passion of a 
generous love, or the warmth of devotion wrought up 
to rapture. Or (to use the words of a very ingenious 
author) to 

* Behold the raptures which a writer knows, 

When in his breast a vein of fancy glows. 

Behold his business while he works the mine. 

Behold his temper when he sees it shine/ 

Em ay on the different styles of poetry . 

These gave me inconceivable pleasure. Nor was 
it an unpleasant entertninment, sometimes to descend 
from these sublime and magnificent ideas to the 
impertinences of a beau, the dry schemes of a coffee- 
house politician, or the tender images in the mind 
of a young lady. And, as in order to frame u 
right idea of human happiness, I thought it expedient 
to make a trial of the va^is manners wherein men 
of different pursuits were affected, I one day entered 
into the pineal gland of a certain person, who seemed* 
-very fit to give me an insight into all that which 
constitutes the happiness of him who is called a 
Man of Pleasure. But I found myself not a little 
disappointed in my notion of the pleasures which 
attend a voluptuary, who has shaken off the re- 
straints of reason. 

His intellectuals, I observed, Were grown un- 
serviceable by too little use, and his senses were 
decayed and worn out by too much. That perfect 
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junction of the highet powers prevented appetite in 
promoting him to sensual gratifications; and the 
outi tinning natural appetite produced a loathing in- 
stead of a pleasure. I there beheld the intemperate 
cravings of youth, without the enjoyments of it ; and 
the weakness of old age, without its tranquillity. 
When the passions were teased and roused by some 
powerful object, the effect was not to delight or sooth 
the mind, but to toiture it between the returning 
extremes of appetite, and satiety. 1 saw a wretch 
racked, at the same time, with a painful remem- 
brance of past miscarriages, a distaste of the present 
objects that solicit his tenses, and a secret dtend of 
futurity. And I could see no manner of rebel or 
comfort in the soul of this miserable man, but what 
consisted in preventing his cure, by inflaming his 
passions, and suppressing his reason. Hut though it 
must be owned he had almost quenched that light 
which hi* Creator has set up in his soul, yet, in 
spite of all his efforts, I observed at certain seasons 
frequent Hashes of remorse strike through the gloom, 
and interrupt that satisfaction he enjoyed in hiding his 
own deformities from himself. 

1 was also present at the original formation or 
‘production of a certain book in the mind of a free- 
thinker, and, believing it may not be unacceptable to 
let you into the secret manner and internal principles 
by which that phenomenon was formed, I shall in 
my next give you an account of it. 

I am, in the mean time. 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

Ulysses Cosmopouta. 


vol. ivi 


* 
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N. B. Mr. Ironside has lately received out of 
France ten pounds avoirdupois weight of this philoso- 
phical snuff, and gives notice that he will make use 
of it, in order to distinguish the real from the pro- 
fessed sentiments of all persons of eminence in court, 
city, town, and country. 


N tt 36. WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22, 1713. 


Funnica sc quantis attollct gloria rebus 1 

VIRG. Ain. iv. 49. 

What Rebus’s exalt the Punnic fame !* 

The gentleman who doth me the favour to write the 
following letter, saith as much for himself as the 
thing will bear. I am particularly pleased to find, 
that in his apology for punning he only celebrates the 
art, as it is a part of conversation. I look upon pre- 
meditated quibbles and puns committed to the press 
as unpardonable crimes. There is as much difference 
betwixt these and the starts in common discourse as 
betwixt casual rencounters, and murder with malief 
propense. 

TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

SIR, 

I have from your writings conceived such an 
opinion of your benevolence to mankind, 'that I trust 

*‘The double pun in the motto of this paper is adapted to 
the subject of it. * 
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you will not suffer any Art to be vilified, which helps 
to polish, and adorn us. I do not know any sort of 
wit that hath been used so reproachfully as the 1 putt : 
and I persuade myself that I shall merit your esteem, 
by recommending it to your protection ; since there 
can be no greater glory to a generous soul, than to 
succour the distrest. 1 shall, therefore, without farther 
preface, offer to your consideration the following 
Modest Apology for Punning : wherein I shall make 
use of no double meanings or equivocations : since! 
think it unnecessary to give it any other praises than 
truth and common sense, its pressed enemies, are 
forced to gntnt. 

In order to make this an useful work, I shall 
state the nature and extent of the pun ; l shall dis- 
cover the advantages that flow from it, the moral 
virtues that it produces, and the tendency that it hath 
to promote vigour of body and ease of mind. 

The pun is defined by one, who seems to be no 
well-wisher to it, to be ‘A conceit arising from 
the use of two words that agree in the sound, but 
differ in the sense.’ Now if this be the essence of 
the pun, how great must we allow the dignity of it 
to be, when we consider that it takes in most of 
the considerable parts of learning? For is it not 
most certain, that all learned disputes are rather 
about sounds than sense ? Are not the controversies 
pf divines about the different interpretations of 
terms? Arc not the disputations of philosophers 
about words, and all their pompous distinctions 
only so many unravellings of double meanings? 
Who ever lost his estate in Westminster-hall, but 
complained that he was quibbled out of his right ? 
Or what jnonarch ever broke a treaty, but by vir- 
tue of equivocation? In short, so great is the ex- 
cellence of this art, so diffusive its influence,* that 
r 2 
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when I go into a library, T say to myself, ‘ What 
volumes of puns do I behold!’ When I look upon 
the men of business, I cry out, ‘ llow powerful is 
the tribe of the quibblers !’ When 1 see sti.usmen 
and ambassadors, l reflect, ‘ How splendid the 
equipage of the quirk ! in what pomp do the pun- 
sters appear !’ 

But as there arc venous puns, such as 1 ha\e 
instanced in, so likewise there are puns comical. 
These are what 1 v\ otil<l recommend to my country- 
men : which I shall do by displaying the advantages 
flowing from them.# 

The first advantage of punning is, that it gives 
us the compass of our own language. This is very 
obvious. For the grr.it business of the punster is 
to hunt out the several words in our tongue that 
agree in sound, and have various significations. 
B\ tins means he will likewise enter into the nicety 
of spelling, an accomplishment legarded only by 
middling people, and much neglected by persons 
of great, and no quality. This error may produce 
unnecessary folios amongst giumniarians yet un- 
born. But to proceed. A man of learning hath, 
in this manlier of wit. great advantages ; as indeed, 
what advantages do not flow from learning? If the 
pun fails in English, he may have speedy recourse 
to the Latin, or the Greek, and so on. 1 hate 

known wonders performed bv this secret. I have* 
heard the French assisted by the German, the 
Dutch mingle with the Italian, and where the 
jingle hath seemed desperate in’ the Greek, 1 have 
known it retive in the Hebrew. My friend Dick 
Babel hath often, to show' his parts, started a con- 
ceit at the equinoctial, and pursued it through all 
the degrees of latitude : and, after he had punned 
round the glbbc, hath sat down ^ like Alexander, 
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and mourned that lie had no more worlds to con- 
quer. 

Another advantage in punning is, that it ends 
disputes, or, what is all one, puna comical destroy 
puns serious. Any man that dnnks a bottle knows 
very well, that about twelve, people that do not 
kiss, or cry, arc apt to debate. This often occa- 
sions heats and heart-burnings, unless one of the 
disputants vouchsafes to end the matter with a joke. 
IIow often have Aristotle and Cartesius been recon- 
cile^! by a merry conceit ! how often have whigs and 
tories shook hands over a quibble! and the dualling of 
swords beeA prevented, by the jingling of words! 

Attention of mind, is another benefit enjoyed by 
punsters. This is discoverable from the perpetuul 
gape of the company where they are, and the earnest 
desire to know what was spoken last, if a word es- 
capes any one at the table. 1 must add, that quick 
apprehension is required in tin? hearer, readily to take 
some things which are very far fetched; as likewise 
great, vivacity in the performer, to reconcile distant 
and CNon hostile ideas by the mere mimicry of words 
and energy of sound. 

Mirth or good-humour is the last advantage, that, 
out of a million, I shall produce to recommend pun- 
ning. But this will more naturally fall in when I 
come to demonstrate it’s operation upon the mind and 
Ijody. 1 shall now discover what moral virtues it 
promotes ; and shall content myself with instancing in 
those which every reader will allow of. 

A punster is adorned with humility. This our 
adversaries will not deny ; because they hold it to be 
a condescension in any man to trifle, as they arrogantly 
call it, with words. I must however confess, for my 
own share, I never punned out of the pride of my 
heart, nor did I ever know one of our fraternity«that 
seemed to be troubled with the thirst of glory. 

R 3 
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The virtue called urbanity by the moralists, or a 
courtly behaviour, is much cultivated by this science. 
For the whole spirit of urbanity consists in a desire 
to please the company, and what else is the design of 
the Punster? Accordingly, we find such bursts of 
laughter, such agitations of the sides, such contortions 
of the limbs, such earnest attempts to recover the 
dying laugh, such transport in the enjoyment of it, in 
equivocating assemblies, as men of common sense are 
amazed at, and own they never felt. 

But nothing more displays itself in the punster, 
than justice, the queen of all the virtues. At the 
quibbling board every performer hath it’s due. The 
soul is struck at once, and the body recognizes the 
merit of each joke, by sudden and comical emotions. 
Indeed how should it be otherwise, where not only 
\voids, hut even syllables, have justice done them'; 
where no man invades the right # of another, but with 
perfect innocence: and good-nature takes a* much 
delight in his neighbour’s joy, as in his own? 

From what hath been advanced, it will easily 
appear, that this science contributes to ease of body, 
and serenity ot mind. You have, in a former pre- 
caution, advised \uur hectical readers to associate with 
those of our brotherhood, who arc, for the most part, 
of a corpulent make, and a round vacant countenance. 
It is natural the next morning, after a merriment, to 
reflect how we behaved ourselves the night before i 
and I appeal to any one, whether it will not occasion 
greater peace of mind to consider, that he hath only 
been waging harmless war with words, than if he had 
stirred his brother to wrath, grieved the soul of his 
neighbour by calumny, or increased his own wealth by 
fraud. As for h.ahh of body, i look upon punning 
as a nostrum, a Media mi G ymmstica, that throws off 
all the bad humours, and occasions such a brisk circu- 
lation of the blood, as keeps the lamp of life in a clear 
1 
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and constant flame. 1 speak, as all physicians ought 
to do, from experience. A friend of mine, who had 
the ague this spring, was, after the failing of several 
medicines and charms, advised by me to enter into a 
course of quibbling. He threw his electuaries "out at 
his window, and took Abracadabra of!' from his neck, 
and by the mere force of punning upon that long ma- 
gical word, threw himself into a fine breathing sweat, 
and a quiet sleep. He is now in a fair way of reco- 
very, and says pleasantly, he is less obliged to the 
Jesuits for their powder, than for their equivocation. 

Sir,, this is my Modest Apology for Punning ; 
which I was the more encouraged to undertake, be- 
cause we have a learned university where it is in 
request, and I am told that a famous club hath given 
it protection. If this meets with encouragement, I 
shall write a vindication of the rebus, and do justice to 
the conundrum. I have indeed looked philosophically 
into their natures, and made a sort of Arbor Purpky- 
riana of the several subordinations, and divisions of 
low wit. This the ladies perhaps may not understand; 
but 1 shall thereby give the beaux an opportunity of 
showing their learning. 

I am, Sir, 

with great respect, 

your most obedient 

humble Servant 
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Me ffitcc damnaiai ftnminc* cntnprsalr rums. 

OVID, Kern. Amor, v, (V,>. 


).earn, mortals, fiom my preempts to controul 
Tin* furious passions that disturb the soul. ' * 

It is natural for an old man to bo fond of such enter- 
tainments as re vi vn in bis imagination the agreeable 
impressions made upon it in Ins youth : the set of 
wits and beauties he was fir-t acquainted with, the 
bulls and drawing-rooms in which lie made an agree- 
able figure, the music and actors he heard and saw, 
when his life w as fresh, and his spirits vigorous and 
quick, have usually the preference in his esteem to 
any succeeding pleasures that present themselves when 
his taste is grow'n more languid. It is for this reason 
I ne\er see a picture of Sir Peter Lely, who drew 
so many of my first friends and acquaintance, with- 
out a sensible delight ; and I am in raptures when I 
reflect on the compositions of the famous Mr. Henry 
Lawes, long before Italian music was introduced into 
our nation. Above all, I am pleased in observing 
that the tragedies of Shakspeare, which in my youth- 
ful days have so frequently filled my eyes with tears, 
hold their rank still, and are the great support of our 
theatre. 

It was with this agreeable prepossession of mind, 

I went, p some time ago, to see the old tragedy of 
Othello, and took my female wards with me, hav- 
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ing promised them a little before to carry them to 
the first play of Sbakspeare’s which should be acted. 
Mrs. Cornelia, who is a great reader, and never fails 
to peruse the play-bills, which arc brought to her 
every day. gave me notice of it early in the morning. 
\V hen I t ame to my Lady Lizard’s at dinner, 1 found 
the young folks all drest, and expecting the per- 
formance of my promise. 1 went with them at’the 
proper nine, placed them together in the boxes, and 
myself by them in a comer seat. As I have the chief 
scenes of the play by heart, I did not look much on 
the stage, but formed to myself a new satisfaction in 
keeping an eye on the faces of my little audience, and 
observing, as it were by reflection, the different pas- 
sions of the play represented in their countenances. 
Mrs. Betty told us the names of several persons of 
distinction, as they took their places in their boxes, 
and entertained us with the history of a new mar- 
riage or two. till the curtain drew up. I soon per- 
ceived that Mrs. Jane was touched with the love of 
Desdomona, and in a concern to see how she would 
come off with her parents. Annubella had a rambling 
eye, and for some time was more taken up with observ- 
ing what gentlemen looked at her, and with criticising 
the dress of the ladies, than with any thing that ^ 
passed on the stage. Mrs. Cornelia, who I have 
often said is addicted to the study of Romances, 
commended that speech in the [flay in which Othello 
mentions his 4 hair-breadth scapes in th’ imminent 
deadly breach,’ and recites his travels and adventures 
with which he had captivated the heart of Desdemona. 
The Sparkler looked several times (righted: and as the 
distress of the play was heightened, their different 
attention was collected, and fixed wholly on the stage, 
till I saw them all, with a secret satisfaction, betrayed 
into tears. 
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I have often considered this play as a noble, but 
irregular, production of a genius, who had the power 
of animating the theatre beyond any wriler wc have 
ever known. The touches of nature in it are strong 
and masterly ; but the ceconomy of the fable, and 
in some particulars the | robability, are too much 
neglected. If 1 would speak of it in the most severe* 
terms, I should say as Waller does of the Maid’s 
Tragedy, 

* Great arc. its faults, but glorious is its flame.’ 

But it would be a poor employment in a critic to 
observe upon the faults, and shew no tasie for the 
beauties, in a work that has always struck the most 
sensible part of our audiences in a very forcible 
manner. 

The chief subject of this piece is the passion of jea- 
lousy, which the poet hath represented at large, in its 
birth, its various workings and agonies, and its horrid 
consequences- From this passion, and the innocence 
and simplicity of the person suspected, arises a very 
moving distress. 

It is a remark, as I remember, of a modem W'riter, 
who is thought to have penetrated deeply into the 
nature of the passions, 4 that, the most extravagant 
love is nearest to the strongest hatred. The Moor is 
furious in both these extremes. His love is tempes- 
tuous, and mingled with a wildness peculiar to his 
character, which seems very artfully to prepare for 
the change which is to follow. 

How savage, yet how ardent is that expression 
of the raptures of his heart, when, looking after 
Uesdemona as she withdraws, he breaks out, 

1 Excellent wench! Peidition catch my soul. 

But I do love thee ; and when 1 loie thee not, 

C*.aos is come acrain.* 
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The deep and subtle villany of logo, in work- 
ing this change from love to jealousy, in so tumul- 
tuous a mind as that of Othello, prepossessed with 
a confidence in the disinterested affection of the man 
who is leading him on insensibly to his ruin, is like- 
wise drawn with a masterly hand. logo’s broken 
hints, questions, and seeming care to hide the rea- 
son of them; his obscure suggestions to raise the 
curiosity of the Moor ; his personated confusion, 
and refusing to explain himself while Othello is 
drawn on, and held in suspeuce till he grows im- 
patient and angry ; then his throwing in the poison, 
and naming to him, in a caution, the passion he would 
raise, 


* O beware of jealousy ! 

are inimitable strokes of art, in that scene which has 
always been justly esteemed one of the best which was 
ever represented on the theatre. 

To return to the character of Othello ; his strife 
of passions, his starts, his returns of love, and 
threatenings to Iago, who puts his mind on the rack, 
his relapses afterwards to jealousy, his rage against 
his wife, and his asking pardon of Iago, whom he 
thinks he had abused for his fidelity to him, are 
touches ,which no one can overlook that has the 
sentiments of human nature, or has considered the 
• heart of man in its frailties, its penances, and all 
the variety of its agitations. The torments which 
the Moor suffers are so exquisitely drawn, as to 
render him as much an object of compassion, even 
in the barbarous action of murdering Desdemona, 
as the innocent person herself who falls under his 
hand. 

But there is nothing in which the poet has more 
shewn his judgment in this play, than in tffe cir- 
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cu instance of the handkerchief, which is employed 
as a confirmation to the jealousy of Othello alieady 
raised. What I would here observe is, that the 
very slightness of this circumstance is the beauty of 
it. How finely has Shakspeare expressed the nature 
of jealousy in those lines, which, on this ^occasion, 
he puts into the mouth oi l ago, 

1 Trifles liffht as air 

Are to the jealous, conlirmation strong 

As pi outs of holy writ.' 

It would be easy for a tasteless critic to turn any 
of the beauties 1 have here mentioned* into ridi- 
cule ; but such an one would only betray a me- 
chanical judgment, formed out of borrowed rules 
and common-place reading, and not arising from 
any true discernment in human nature, and its 
passions. 

As the moral of this tragedy is an admirable 
caution against hasty suspicions, and the giving 
way to the first transports of rage and jealousy, 
which may plunge a man in a few minutes into all 
the horrors of guilt, detraction, and ruin, I shall 
further enforce it, by relating a scene of misfor- 
tunes of the like kind, which really happened some 
years ago in Spain ; and is an instance of the most 
tragical hurricane of passion I have ever met with 
in history. It may be easily conceived that a heart 
ever big with resentments of its own dignity, and 
never allayed by reflections which make us honour 
ourselves for acting with reason and equality, will 
take fire precipitnntly. It will, on a sudden, flame 
too high to be extinguished. The short story I 
am going to tell is a lively instance of the truth of 
this observation, and a just warning to those of 
jealoKj honour, to look about them, and begin to 
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possess their souls as they ought, for no man of spirit 
knows how terrible a creature he is, till he comes to 
be provoked. 

Don Alonzo, a Spanish nobleman, had a beautiful 
and virtuous wife, with whom he had lived for some 
years in great tranquillity. The gentleman, how- 
ever, was not free from the faults usually imputed to 
his nation ; he was proud, suspicious, and impetuous. 
He kept a Moor in his house, whom, on a complaint 
from his lady, he had punished lor a small offence 
with the utmost severity. The slave vowed revenge, 
and communicated his resolution to one of the lady’s 
women with whom he lived in a criminal way. This 
creature also hated her mistress, for she feared she was 
observed by her; she therefore undertook to make 
Don Alonzo jealous, by insinuating that the gardener 
was often admitted to his lady in private, and pro- 
mising to make him an eye-witness of it. At a pro- 
per time agreed on between her and the Morisco, she 
sent a message to the gardener, that his lady, having 
some hasty orders to give him, would have him come 
that moment to her in her chamber. Lu the mean 
time she had placed Alonzo privately in an outer 
room, that he might observe who passed that way. 
It was not long before he saw the gardener appear. 
Alonzo had not patience, but, following him into the 
apartment, struck him at one blow with a dagger to 
• the heart; then dragging his lady by the hair with- 
out inquiring further, he instantly killed her. 

Here he paused, looked on the dead bodies with 
all the agitations of a daemon of revenge ; when the 
wench who had occasioned these terrors, distracted 
with remorse, threw herself at his feet, and in a voice 
of lamehtation, without sense of the consequence, re- 
peated all her guilt. Alonzo was overwhelmed with 
all the violent passions at one instant) and uttered the 

VOL. xvi. s 
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broken voices and motions of each of them for a mo- 
ment, till at last he recollected himself enough to end 
his agony of love, anger, disdain revenge, and re- 
morse, by murdering the maid, the Moor, and him- 
self. 


N° 38, FRIDAY, APRIL 24, 1713. 


~~Piodirc tenus si non datur ullni • HOK. 1 E|>, i. 32. 

Thus far at least, though here we stop. 

I have lately given a precaution concerning the diffi- 
culty in arriving at what ought to be esteemed a ‘ fine 
gentleman. 9 That character has been long wholly en- 
grossed by well-drest beaux, and men of sense have 
given up all pretence to it. The highest any of them 
contend for is, the character of 6 a pretty gentleman 
for here the dress may be more careless, and some wit 
is thought necessary ; whereas a fine gentleman is not 
obliged to converse further than the offering his snuff- 
box round the room. However, the pretty gentleman 
mu$tjfcave his airs : and though they are not so pom- 
pous&iS those of the other, yet they are so affected, that 
tew who have understanding can bring themselves 
to be proficients this way, though ever so useful 
towards being well received ; but, if they fail here, 
they succeed with some difficulty in being allowed 
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to have much of the gentleman in them. To obtain 
this epithet, a man of sense must arrive at a cer- 
tain de.v. re to appear more than is natural to him; 
but as the world goes, it is fit he should be encourage- 
ed in this attempt, since nothing can mend the gene- 
ral taste, but setting the true character in as public a 
view as the false. This, indeed, can never be done 
to the purpose, while the majority is so great on the 
wrong side; one of a hundred will have the shout 
against him ; but if people of wit would be as zealous 
to assist old Ironside, as he is to promote them and 
their intercM, a little time would give these things a 
new turn. However, I will not despair but I shall 
be able to summon all the good sense in the nation to 
my assistance, in my ambition to produce a new race 
of mankind, to take the places of such as have hitherto 
pretended to engross the fashion. The university 
scholar shall be called upon to learn his exercise, and 
frequent mixt company ; the military and the tra- < 
veiled man, to read the best authors ; the country gen- 
tleman, to divide his time, so as together with the 
care of his estate, to make an equal progress in learn- 
ing, and breeding; and when the several candidates 
think themselves prepared, I shall appoint under of- 
ficers to examine their qualifications, and, as I am sa- 
tisfied with their report, give out my passports recom- 
mending them to all companies as 4 the Guardian’s fine 
gentlemen.’ If my recommendations appear just, I 
will not doubt but some of the present fine gentlemen 
will see the necessity of retirement, till they can come 
abroad with approbation. I have indeed already 
given out orders in this behalf, and have directed 
searchers, to attend at the inn, where the Oxford and 
Cambridge coaches stand, and commanded them to 
bring any young fellow, of any hopes in the world, 
directly to my lodgings as soon as he lands, for l will- 
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lake him, though I know I can only make him 1 much 
of a gentleman for, when I have gone thus far, one 
would think it should be easy to make him a ‘gentle- 
znan-like man.* As the world now goes, we have no 
adequate idea of what is meant by ‘ gentlemanly, 
gem icman- like, or much of a gentleman;’ you can- 
not be cheated at play, but it is certainly done by ‘a 
very gentleman-like map you cannot be deceived in 
your affairs, but it w as done in some ‘ gentlemanly 
manner you cannot be wrong in your bed, but all 
the world will say of him that did the injury, it must 
be allowed ‘ he is very much of a gentleman.’ Here 
is a very pleasant fellow', a correspondent of mine, 
that puts in for that appellation even to highway- 
men. 1 must confess the gentleman ho personates is 
very apparently such, though 1 did not look upon that 
sort of fellow' in that light, till he favoured me with 
his letter, w hich is as follows : 


mr. iRoxsinr., 

1 have been upon the highway these six years, 
in the park, at the Play, at Bath, Tunbridge, 
Epsom, and at every other place where 1 could 
have any prospect of stealing a fortune; but have 
met with no success, being disappointed either 
by some of your damned Ironside race, or by old 
cursed curs, who put more bolts on their doors and 
bars in their windows than are in Newgate. All 
that see me ow u I am ‘ a gentleman-like man and, 
whatever rascally things the grave folks say I am 
guilty of, they themselves acknowledge lama ‘ gen- 
tlemanly kind of man,’ and in every respect accom- 
plished for running away w r ith a lady. I have been 
bred up to no business, am illiterate, have spent 
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the small fortune I had in purchasing favours from 
the fair sex. The bounty of iheir purses 1 have re- 
ceived, as well as the endearments of their persons, 
but 1 have gratefully disposed of it among themselves, 
for I always was a keeper when I was kept. I am 
fearless in my behaviour, and never faH of putting 
your bookish sort of fellows, your men of merit, for- 
sooth, out of countenance. I triumph when 1 .see 
a modest young woman blush at an assembly, or a 
virgin betrayed into tears at a well-wrought scene in a 
tragedy. I have long forgot shame, for it proceeds 
from a consciousness of some defects : and I am, as I 
told you, ‘*a gentlemanly man.’ I never knew any 
but you musty philosophers applaud blushes, and you 
yourselves will allow that they are caused either by 
some real imperfection, or the apprehension of some 
defect where there is not any ; but for my part I hate 
mistakes, and shall nor suspect myself wrongfully. 
Such as 1 am, if you approve ol my person, cm ate and 
character, I desire you would admit me as a suilor to 
one of the Lizards, and beg )our speedy answer to 
this; for it is the last time my black coat will bear 
scouring ; or my long wig buckling. 

1 am, Sir, 

The fair ladies, and your humble Servant, 
Will. Barefacb:. * 

t Those on the highway, who make a stand with a 
pistol at your breast (compelled perhaps by neces- 
sity, misfortune,, or driven out of an honest way of 
life to answer the wants of a craving family), are- * 
much more excusable than those of their fraternity, 
who join the conversations of gentlemen, and get into 
a share of their fortunes, without one good art about 
them. What a crowd of these gentleman- like men 
are about this town ? For from an unjust nmdesty, 
s 3 
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and incapacity for common life, the ordinary failings 
of men of letters and industry in our nation, it hap- 
pens that impudence suppresses all virtue, and assumes 
the reward and esteem which are due to it. Hence it 
is that worthless rogues have the smile9 of the fair, 
and the favours of the great : to be well dressed and 
in health, and very impudent in this licentious un- 
distinguishing age, is enough to institute a person 
‘ very much of a gentleman and to this pass are we 
come, by the prostitutiou of wit in the cause of vicc\ 
w hich has made the most unreasonable and unnatural 
things prevail against all the suggestions <jf common 
sense. Nobody denies that wo live in a Christian 
country, and yet he who should decline, upon respec- 
tive opportunities, to commit adultery, or murder, 
would be thought very little of a gentleman. 


N° 39. SATURDAY, APRIL 25, 1713. 


JE$ri somnia. HOR. An Poet. v. 7. 

A sick man’s dreams. 

Mv correspondent who has acquired the faculty of 
entering into other men’s thoughts, having, in pur- 
suance to a former letter, sent me an account of cer- 
tain useful discoveries he has made by the help of that 
invention, I shall communicate the same to the public 
in this paper. 
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MR. IRONSIDE, 

On the eleventh day of October, in the yedr 1712, 
having left my body locked up safe in my study, I 
repaired to the Grecian coffee-house, where entering 
into the pineal gland of a certain eminent free-thinker, 
I made directly to the highest part of it, which is the 
seat of the understanding, expecting to find there a 
comprehensive knowledge of all things human and 
divine ; but to my no small astonishment, I found the 
place narrower than ordinary, insomuch that there was 
not any room for a miracle, prophecy, or separate 
spirit. 

This obliged me to descend a story lower, into 
the imagination, which I found larger, indeed, but 
cold and comfortless. 1 discovered Prejudice, in the 
figure of a woman, standing in a corner, with her eyes 
close shut, and her fore-fingers stuck in her ears; 
many words in a confused order, but spoken with 
great emphasis, issued from her mouth. These, being 
condensed by the coldness of the place, formed a sort 
of mist, through which me-thought I saw a great 
castle with a fortification cast round it, and a tower 
adjoining to it, that through the windows appeared to 
be filled with racks and halters. Beneath the castle 
I could discern vast dungeons, and all about it lay 
scattered the bones of men. It seemed to be garrison* 
ed by certain men in black, of a gigantic size, and 
most terrible forms. But, as I drew near, the terror 
of the appearance vanished ; and the castle I found It 
be only a church, whose steeple with its clock and 
bell-ropes was mistaken for a tower filled with racks 
and halters. The terrible giants in black shrunk into 
a few innocent clergymen. The dungeons were turn- 
ed into vaults designed only for the habitation of the 
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dead; and tlie fortifications proved to be a church* 
yard, with some scattered bone's in it, and a plain stone- 
wall round it. 

I had not been long here before my curiosity was 
raised by a loud noise that I heard in the inferior 
region. Descending thither I found a mob of the 
Passions assembled in a riotous manner. Their lu- 
multuary proceedings soon convinced me, that they 
affected a democracy. After much noise and wrangle, 
they at length all hearkened to Vanity, who proposed 
the raising of a great army of notions, w hich she of- 
fmxl to lead against those dreadful phantoms in the 
imagination that had occasioned all this upruar. 

Awuy posted Vanity, and I after her, to the 
storehouse of ideas ; w hen I beheld a great number 
of lifeless notions confusedly thrown together, but 
upon the apjuonch of Vanity they began to crawl. 
Here were to be seen, among other odd things, sleep- 
ing deities, corporeal spirits, and worlds formed by 
chance ; with an endless variety of heathen notions, 
the most irregular and grotesque imaginable. And 
with these were jumbled several of Christian extrac- 
tion ; but such was the dress and light they were put 
in, and their features were so distorted, that they look- 
ed little better than heathens. There w T as likewise 
assembled no small number of phantoms in strange 
habits, who proved to be idolatrous priests of different 
nations. Vanity gave the word, and strait-way the 
Talapoins, Faquirs, Bramines and Bonzes drew up 
in a body. The right wing consisted of ancient hea- 
then notions, and the left, of Christians naturlized. 
All these together, for numbers, composed a very 
formidable army ; but the precipitation of Vanity was 
so great, and such was tneir own inbred aversion to 
the tyranny of rules and discipline, that they seemed 
rather a confused rabble than a regular army. I 
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could, nevertheless, observe, that they all agreed in 
a squinting look, or cast of their eyes towards a cer- 
tain person in a mask, who was placed in the pentre, 
and whom by sure signs and tokens 1 discovered to be 
Atheism. 

Vanity had no sooner led her forces into the ima- 
gination, but she resolved upon storming the castle, 
and giving no quarter. They began the assault with 
loud outcry and great confusion. I, for my part, 
made the best of my way, and re-entered my own 
lodging. Sometime after, inquiring at a bookseller’s 
for a Discourse on Free- thinking, which had made 
some noiSe, I met with the representatives of all those 
notions drawn up in the same confused order upon 
paper. Sage Nestor, I am, 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

Ulysses Cosmopolita. 

N. B. I went round the table, hut could not find 
a wit, or a mathematician among them. 

I imagine the account here given may be useful in 
directing to the proper cure of a free-thinker. In 
the first place, it is plain his understanding wants to 
be opened and enlarged, and he should be taught th q 
way to order and methodize his ideas ; to which end 
the study of the mathematics may be useful. I am 
farther of opinion, that as his imagination is filled 
with amusements, arising from prejudice, and the 
obscure or false lights in which he sees things, it will 
be necessary to bring him into good company, an(| 
now and then carry him to church; by which mcan$ 
he may in time come to a right sense of religion, and 
wear Off the ill impressions he has received. Lastly, 
I advise whoever undertakes the reformation of a mo- 
dern free-thinker, that above all things he be careful 
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to subdue his vanity ; that being the principal motive 
which prompts a little genius to distinguish itself by 
singularities that are hurtful to mankind. 

Or, if the passion of vanity, as it is for the most 
part very strong in your free-thinkers, cannot be sub- 
dued, let it be w on over to the interest of religion, by 
giving them to understand that the greatest Genii of 
the age have a respect for things sacred ; that their 
rhapsodies find no admirers, and that the name Free- 
thinker, has, like Tyrant of old, degenerated from its 
original signification, and is* now supposed to denote 
something contrary to wit and reason. In fine, let 
them know that whatever temptations a few men of 
parts might formerly have had, from the novelty of 
the tiling, to oppose the received opinions of Christians, 
yet that now the humour is worn out, and blasphemy 
and irreligion are distinctions which have long since 
descended down to lackeys and drawers. 

But it must be my business to prevent all pretenders 
in this kind from hurting the ignorant and unwary. 
I n order to this, I communicated an intelligence w'hich 
I received of a gentleman’s appearing very sorry that 
he was not well during a late fit of sickness, contrary 
to his own doctrine, which obliged him to be merry 
upon tlmt occasion, except ho was sure of recovering. 
Upon this advice to the world, the following adver- 
tisement got a place in the Post-boy. 

‘ Whereas ^in die paper called the Guardian of Sa- 
turday the eleventh of April instant, a corollary re- 
flection was made on JMonsieur D , a member 

of the royal academy of sciences in Paris, author of a 
book lately published, end titled, 

‘ A philological E*say, or Reflections on the Death 
of Free-thinkers, w ith the characters of the most emi- 
nent persons of both sexes, ancient and modern, that 
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died pleasantly and unconcerned, &c. Sold by J. 
Baker in Paternoster-row.* Suggesting, as if that 
gentleman, now in London, ‘ was vefry much out of 
humour, in a late fit of sickness, till he was in a fair 
way of recovery This is to assure the public, that 
the said gentleman never expressed the least concern 
at the approach of death, but expected the fatal minute 
with a most heroical and philosophical resignation ; of 
v, hicli a copy of verses he writ, in the serene inter- 
vals of his distemper, is an invincible proof.’ 


All tha^ I contend for, is, that this gentleman* 
was out of humour when he was sick ; and the ad- 
vertiser, to confute me, says, that 4 in the serene in- 
tervals of his distemper,’ that is, when he was not sick, 
he writ verses. I shall not retract my advertisement 
till I see those verses, and I will choose what to be- 
lieve then, except they are underwritten by his nurse, 
nor then neither, except she is an housekeeper. I 
must tie this gentleman close to the argument: for, if 
he had not actually his fit upon him, there is nothing 
courageous in the thing, nor does it make for his pur- 
pose, nor are they heroic verses. 

The point of being merry at the hour of death is a 
matter that ought to be settled by divines ; but the 
publisher of the riiilological Essay produces his chief 
authorities from Lucretius, the Earl of Rochester, and 
# Mr. John Dryden, who were gentlemen that did not 
think themselves obliged to prove all they said, or 
prove their assertion by saying or swearing they were 
all fools that believed to the contrary. If it be abso- 
lutely necessary that a man should be facetious at his 
death, it, would be very well if these gentlemen, 
Monsieur D and Mr. B — — would repent 


* M. Deslandes, See Guard. No. 27, ad Jinem 
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betimes, and not trust to a death-bed ingenuity ; by 
what has appeared hitherto they have only raised our 
longing to see their posthumous works. 

The author of Poet a Rusticantis lileratum Otium is 
but a mere phra9eologist, the philological publisher is 
but a translator : but 1 expected better usage from 
Mr. Abel Roper, who is an original. 


N # 40. MONDAY, APRIL 27, 1713. 


Compuleranfque greges Corydon et Tkyrsit inunum: 

Ex tUo Corydon , Carydon est tempore nubiS. 

VIRG. Ecl.vii.2. 

Their sheep and goats together graz'd the plains — 

Since when, ’tis Corydon among the swaius, 

Young Corydon without a rival reigns. DRYDEN. 

I designed to have troubled the reader with no far- 
ther discourses of pastorals ; but, being informed that 
I am taxed of partiality in not mentioning an author, 
whose eclogues are published in the same volume 
with Mr. Philips’s, l shall employ this paper in 
observations upon him, written in the free spirit 
of criticism, and without apprehension of offend- 
ing that gentleman, whose character it 19 , that he 
takes **the greatest care of his works before they 
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arc published, and has the least concern for them 
afterwards. 

1 have laid it down as the first rule of pastoral, 
that its idea should be takeu from the manners of the 
golden age, and the moral formed upon the repre- 
sentation of innocence ; it is therefore plain that any 
deviations from that design degraded a poem from 
being true pastoral. In this view it will appear 
that Virgil can only have two of his eclogues allowed 
to be such, fits first and ninth must be rejected, 
because they describe the ravages of armies, and 
oppressions of the innocent ; Corydon’s criminal pas- 
sion for Alexis throws put the second ; the calumny 
and railing in the third are not proper to that state of 
concord ; the eighth represents unlawful ways of 
procuring love by enchantments, and introduces a 
shepherd whom an inviting precipice tempts to self- 
murder. As to the fourth, sixth and tenth, they are 
given up by * Heinsius, Salmasius, Rapin, and the 
critics in general. They likewise observe that but 
eleven ldyllia of Theocritus are to be admitted aa 
pastorals ; and even out of that number the greater 
part will be excluded, for one or other of the reasons 
above-mentioned. So that when I remarked in a 
former paper, that Virgil’s eclogues, taken altogether, • 
are rather select poems than pastorals, I might have 
said the same thing, with no less truth, of Theo- 
critus. The reason of this I take to be yet unob- 
served by the critics, viz. 4 They never meant th4iq 
all for pastorals.’ Which it is plain Philips bath 
done, and in that particular excelled both Theocritus 
and Virgil. 

As simplicity is the distinguishing characteristic 
of pastoral, Virgil has been drought guilty of toe 

* See Rapin de Carnu Pott, part 3. 
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courtly a style : his language is perfectly pure, and 
he often forgets he is among peasants. 1 hare fre- 
quently wondered that since lie was so conversant in 
the writings of Ennius, he had not imitated the rusti- 
city of the Doric, as well, by the help of the old 
obsolete Roman language, as Philips hath the anti- 
quated English. For example, might he not have 
said 4 qttoi ’ instead of 4 cui ; 4 quoijuvi for 4 cujttm 
4 volt for 4 mill? &c. as well as our modern hath 
* wdladay for ‘ alas, 1 ‘ whilome ’ for 4 of old? 
4 make mode for 4 deride? and 4 whitlcas younglmgt 
for 4 simple lambs? &c. by which means he had 
attained as much of the air of Theocritus, *as Philips 
hath of Spenser ? 

Mr. Pope hath fallen into the same error with 
Virgil. His clowns do not converse in all the 
simplicity proper to the country. His names are 
borrowed from Theocritus and Virgil, which arc 
improper to the scene of his pastorals. He intro- 
duces Daphnis, Alexis, and Thyrsis on British 
plains, as Virgil had done before him on the Man- 
tuan: whereas Philips, who hath the strictest re- 
gard to propriety, makes choice of names peculiar 
to the country, and more agreeable to a reader of 
delicacy; such as Hobbinol, Lobbin, Cuddy, and 
Colin Clout. 

So easy as pastoral writing may seem (in the 
simplicity we have described it), yet it requires 
great reading, both of the ancients and moderns, 
to be a master of it. Philips hath given us manifest 
proofe of hi9 knowledge of books ; it must be con- 
fessed bis competitor hath imitated some single 
thought of the ancients well enough, if we consider 
he had not the happiness of an university education ; 
but he hath dispersed them here and there, without 
that order and method which Mr. Philips observes, 
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whose whole third pastoral is an instance how well 
he hath studied the fifth of Virgil, aud how judi- 
ciously reduced Virgil’s thoughts to the standard 
of pastoral ; as his contention of Colin Clout and 
the Nightingale, shows with what exactness he hath 
imitated Strada. 

When I remarked it as a principal fault to in- 
troduce fruits and flowers of a foreign growth, in 
descriptions where the scene lies in our country, I 
did not design that observation should extend also to 
animals, or the sensitive life; for Philips hath with 
great judgment described wolves in England, in his 
first pastoral *. Nor would I have a poet slavishly 
confine himself (as Mr. Pope hath done) to one par- 
ticular season of the year, oue certain time of the duy, 
and one unbroken scene in each eclogue. Ii is plain 
Spenser neglected this pedantry, who in his pastoral 
of November, mentions the mournful song of the 
nightingale. 


* Sari Phi omel her song in tears doth steep.* 

And Mr. Philips, by a poetical creation, hath raised 
up finer beds of flowers than the most industrious 
gardener ; his roses, lilies and daffodils, blow in the 
same season. 

But the better to discover the merits of our two 
contemporary pastoral writers, I shall endeavour to 
draw a parallel of them, by setting several of their 
particular thoughts in the same light, whereby it will 
be obvious how much Philips hath the advantage. 
With what simplicity he introduces two shepherds 
singing alternately : 


* Ossian has forgot them, as Mr. Pennant acutely ob- 
serves. A. 
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* Hobb, Come Rosalind, O come, for without thee 

Whjt pleasure can the country have for me. 

Come, Rosalind, O come: My brindcd kine, 

My snowy sheep, my farm, and all, is thine. 

Lang, Come , Rosalind, O come; here shady boivers, 

Here arc cool fountain*, and lie»e springing flow’rs. 
Ct»me, Rosalind; hrreev*r let us stay, 

And sweetly waste our live-long time away.* 

Our other pastoral writer, in expressing the same 
thought, deviates into downright poetry. 

* Slreph. In spring the fields, in autumn hills I l ive, 

At tnorn the pl.nns, at imoit the >hady gio?e, 

Rut Delia always ; forc'd fiom Deli «’s sight, 

Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight. 

Daph. Sylvia’s like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 

More Wruht than noon, > et fresh as early day ; 

Ev’n spun" displeases win n she shines not here: 

But, ble»t with her, ’tis spring throughout the year.’ 

In the first of these authors, two shepherds thus 
innocently describe the behaviour of their mis- 
tresses. 

* Hobb. As Marian bath’d, by chance ) passed by ; 

She blush'd, and it me cast a side-long eye : 

Then swift beneath the crystal wave she try’d 
Her beauteous fo m, hut all m \a»n, to hide. 

Lang. As I to cool me hath’d one sultry day, 

Fond t.vdu liKkiiig in the sedi'e* lay ; 

The wanton laugh’d and seem’d in haste to fly ; 

Yet often stopp'd, and often turn’d her eye.* 

The other modern (who it must be confessed hath 
a knack of versifying) hath it as follows: 

' Streph . Me gent e Deiia beckons from the plaiu, . , 

Then, hid tn ►hades, eludes her eager swain ; 

But feigns a laugh, to see me search around, 

Ard by that laugh the willing fair is found. 
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Dapk, The sprightly Silvia trips along the green 5 
She runs, but hopes -he doe3 not run unseen; 

While a kiml glance at her pursuer flies, 
llow much at variance are her feet and eyes ! 

There is rfothing the writers of this kind of poetry 
are fonder of, than descriptions of pastoral presents. 
Philips says thus of a sheep-hook : 

* Of beason’d elm ; where studs of brass appear, 

To speak the giver's name, the month, and year, 

The hook of polish’d steel, the handle turn'd, 

And richly by the gravel’s skill adorn'd.’ 

The other # of a bow) embossed with figures : 

-where wanton ivy twines ; 

And swelling cluster* bend the curling vines ; 
four figures rising from the work appear. 

The various se.lsons of the rolling year; 

And what is that whit h hinds the radiant *ky. 

Whore twelve bright signs 111 beauteous Older lie i* 

The simplicity of the swain in this place, who for- 
gets the name of the Zodiac, is no ill imitation of 
Virgil; but how much more plainly and unaffected 
would Philips have dressed this thought in his 
Doric ? 

And what That height, which girds the Welkin sheen, 
Where twelve gay signs in meet array are seen? 

If the reader would indulge his curiosity any far- 
ther in the comparison of particulars, he may read 
the first pastoral of Philips with the second of his 
contemporary, and the fourth and^ sixth * of the 
former, with the fourth and first of the latter;., 
where several parallel places will occur to every * 
one. 

Having now shown some parts, in 'which these 
two writers may be compared, it is a justice I owe 
t 3 • 
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to Mr. Philips, to discover those in which no man 
can compare with him. First, that beautiful rusti- 
city, of which I shall only produce two instances, 
out of a hundred not yet quoted : * 


1 O woeful flay 1 O day of woo, quoth he, 
And woeful !, who live the day to see ?* 


That simplicity of diction, the melancholy flowing 
of the numbers, the solemnity of this sound, and 
the easy turn of the words, in this dirge (to make 
use of our author's expression) are extremely ele- 
gant. 

In another of his pastorals a shepherd utters a 
dirge not much inferior to the former, in the fol- 
lowing lines : 

c Ah me the while ! ah me, the luckless day ! 

All luckless lad, the rather might 1 say ; 

Ah silly 1 ! more silly than my sheep, 

Which on the fluw’ry plains I once did keep.* 

How he still charms the ear with these artful re- 
petitions of the epithets ; and how significant is the 
last verse ! I defy the mo9t common reader to re- 
peat them without feeling some motions of com- 
passion. 

In the next place I shall rank his proverbs, in 
which I formerly observed he excels. For example, t 

* A rolling stone if ever bare of moss ; 

And, to their cost, green years old proverbs cross. 

- — He that late Ties down, as late will rise, 

And, sluggard like, till noon>day snoring lies, 

Against ill luck all cunning foresight fails ; 

Whether we sleep or wake it nought avails. 

■ — Nor fear, from upright sentence, wrorig.* 

Lastly^ his elegant dialect, which alone might prove 
him the eldest bom of Spenser, and our only true 
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Arcadian ; I should think it proper for the several 
writers of pastoral, to coniine themselves to their seve- 
ral counties: Spenser seems to have been of this opi- 
nion ; for he hath laid the scene of one of his pastorals 
in Wales, where, with all the simplicity natural to 
that part of our island, one shepherd bids the other 
good-morrow in an unusual and elegant manner. 


* Diggon Davey, I bid hur God-day ; 
Or Diggon bur is, or 1 mis-say.' 


Diggon answers, 

* liur fas hur while it was day-light: 

But now hur is a most wretched wight, 1 See, 


But the most beautiful example of this kind that 
ever met with, is a very valuable piece which 1 
chanced to find among some old manuscripts, enti- 
tuled, A Pastoral Ballad : which I think, for it’s na- 
ture and simplicity, may (notwithstanding the modesty 
of the title) be allowed a perfect pastoral. It is com- 
posed in the Somersetshire dialect, and the names such 
as are proper to the country people. It may be ob- 
served, as a farther beauty of this pastoral, the words 
Nymph, Dryad, Naiad, Faun, Cupid, or Satyr, are 
not once mentioned through the whole. I shall make 
no apology for inserting some few lines of this excel- 
lent piece. Cicily breaks thus into the subject, as she 
is going a milking : 

‘ Ctcily. Rager go vetch tha * kee, or else tha zun 
Will quite be go, before c’have half a don. 

Roger . Thou shouldst not ax ma iweece, but I’ve a be 
To dreave our bull to bull tha parson’s Kee.’ 

It hF -to be observed, that this whole dialogue is 
formed upon the passion of jealousy ; and his men* 


* That is the kine or cows. 
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tioning the parson’s kinc naturally revives the jea- 
lousy of the shepherdess Cicily, which she expresses 
as follows : 


4 Cicily. All Razer, Ragor, ohez was zore avraid 

When in yond vield you kiss'd tha parson's maid: 
Is this the love that once to une you zed 
When f rom tha w ake thou broughtstme gingerbread * 
Hoger. Cicily thou oharg’st me false — I’ll zwear to thee, 
Tha parson's maid is still a maid for me.’ 


In which answer of his are expressed at once that 

* spirit of religion,’ and that 4 innocence of the golden 
age, 1 so necessary to be observed by all 'writers of 

the conclusion of this piece, the author re- 
conciles the lovers, and ends the eclogue the most 
simply in the world : 

* 4 So Rager parted vor to vetch tha kee, 

And vor her bucket in went Cicily.* 

I am loth to show my fondness for antiquity so far as 
to prefer this ancient British author to our present 
English writers of pastoral ; but 1 cannot avoid mak- 
ing this obvious remark, that both Spenser and Philips 
have hit into the same road with this old west coun- 
try bard of ours. 

After all that hath been said, I hope none can think 
it any injustice to Mr. Pope, that I forbore to men- 
tion him as a past oral -writer ; since, upon the whole, 
he is of the same class with Moschus and Bion, whom 
we have excluded that rank ; and of whose eclogues, 
as well as some of Virgil’s, it may be said,- that ac- 
cording to the description we have given of this sort of 
•poetry, they are by no means pastorals, but ‘ eomc- 
jfching better,’ 


pastoral. 
As to 
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N° 41. TUESDAY, APRIL 28, 1713. 


Even churchet are no sanctuaries now. 

Epilogue to CATO. 


The following letter has so much truth and reason in 
it, that I believe every man of sense and honour in 
England, will have a just indignation against the per- 
son who could commit so great a violence, a% that of 
which my correspondent complains. 

TO THE AUTHOR OF THE GUARDIAN. 

SIR, 

■ I claim a place in your paper for what I now 
write to you, from the declaration which you made 
at your first appearance, and the very title you as- 
sume to yourself. 

If the circumstance which I am going to mention, 
is over-looked by one who calls himself Guardian, I 
am sure honour and integrity, innocence and virtue, 
are not the objects of his care. — The Examiner ends 
his discourse of Friday the twenty-fourth instant with 
these words : 

‘ No sooner was D * among the •whigs, 

* Earl of Nottingham. 
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and confirmed past retrieving, but Lady Char — te* 
is taken knotting in Saint James’s chapel during 
divine service, in the immediate presence both ot‘ 
God and her majesty, who were affronted together, 
that the family might appear to be entirely come 
over. I spare the beauty for the sake of her birth ; 
but certainly there wa<* no occasion for so public a 
proof, that her fingers are more dexterous in tying a 
knot, than her father’s brains in perplexing the go- 
vernment.’ 

It is apparent that the person here intended is by 
her birth a lady, and daughter of an earl of Great 
Britain ; and the treatment this author is pleased to 
give her, he mak»*s no scruple to own she is exposed 
to, by being his daughter. Since he has assumed a 
licence to talk of this nobleman in print to his disad- 
vantage, I hope his lordship will pardon me, that out 
of the irfterest which I, and all true Englishmen, have 
in his character, I take the liberty to defend him. 

I am willing on this occasion, to allow the claim 
and pretension to merit to be such, as the same author 
describes in his preceding paper. 

* By .active merit , 1 says the Examiner of the tw'enty- 
first, * I understand, not only the power and ability to 
serve, but the actual exercise of any one or more 
virtues, for promoting the good of one’s country, and 
a long and steady course of real endeavours to appear 
useful in a government; or where a person, emi-' 
oently qualified for public affairs, distinguishes him- 
self in some critical juncture, and at the expense of 
his ease and fortune, or with the hazard of his person, 
exposes himself to the malice of a designing faction, 
by thwarting their wicked purposes, and contributing 
to the safety, repose and welfare of a people . 1 

* His daughter Lady Charlotte Finch, afterwards Duchess 

Somerset. 
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Let us examine the conduct of this noble earl 
by this description. Upon the late glorious revo- 
lution when it was in debate in what manner the 
people of England should express their gratitude to 
their deliverer, this lord, from the utmost tenderness 
and loyalty to his unhappy prince, and apprehensive 
of the danger of so great a change, voted against 
King William’s accession to the throne. However, 
his following services sufficiently testi tied the truth 
of that his memorable expression, 4 Though he 
could not make a king he could obey him.’ The 
whole course and tenour. of his life ever 9ince has* 
been visibly^animated, by a steady and a constant zeal 
for the monarchy and episcopacy of these realms. 
He has been ever reviled by all who are cold to 
the interests of our established religion, or dissenters 
from it, as a fayourer of persecution, and a bigot 
to the church, against the civil rights of his fel- 
low-subjects. Thus it stood with him at the trial 
of Doctor Sacheverell, when this noble earl had a 
very great share in obtaining the gentle sentence 
which the house of lords pronounced on that occa- 
sion. But, indeed, I have not heard that any of 
his lordship’s dependents joined Saint Harry* in the 
pilgrimage 4 that meek man’ took afterwards round 
England, followed by drum, trumpet and acclama- 
tions to 4 visit the churches.’ — Civil prudence made 
it, perhaps, necessary to throw the public affairs into 
such hands as had no pretensions to popularity in 
either party, but from the distribution of the queen’s 
favours. 

During such, and other later transactions (which 
ore too fresh to need being recounted) the Earl of 
Nottingham 'has had the misfortune to differ with the 


* Dr. Henry Sacheverell. 
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lords who have the honour to be employed in the ad- 
ministration ; but even among these incidents he has 
highly distinguished himself in procuring an act of 
parliament, to prevent that those who dissent from, 
the church should serve in the state. 

I hope these are great and critical junctures, 
wherein this gentleman has shewn himself a patriot 
and lover of the church in an eminent manner as 
any other of his fellow subjects. 4 He has at all 
times, and in all seasons, shown the same steady 
abhorrence to all innovations.* But it is from this 
behaviour, that he has deserved so ill of the Exa- 
miner, as to be termed a 4 late conve.t* to those 
whom he calls factious, and introduced in his pro- 
fane dialogue of April the 6th, with a servant, and 
a mad-woman. I think I have, according to the 
Examiner’s own description of merjt, shown how lit- 
tle this nobleman deserves such treatment. 1 shall 
now appeal to all the world, to consider whether the 
outrage committed against the young lady had not 
been cruel, and insufferable, towards the daughter 
of the highest offender. 

The utmost malice and invention could go no 
farther than to forge a story of her having inadver- 
tently done an indifferent action in a sacred place. 
Of what temper can this man be made, that could 
have no sense of the pangs he must give a young lady 
to be barely mentioned in a public paper, much mor^ 
to be nameid in a libellous manner, as having offended 
God and man. 

But the wretch, as dull as he is wicked, felt it 
strike on his imagination, that knotting and per- 
plexing would make a quaint sting at the end of his 
paper, and had no compunction, though he in* 
traduced his witticism at the expence of a young 
lady’s quiet, and (as far as in him lies) her honour. 
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that this cruel usage caa escape her Majesty’s notice ; 
and it the business of every honest man to trace the 
offender, and expose him to the indignation of his 
sovereign. 


N* 42. WEDNESDAY, APRIL ?9, 1713 


Non tnusura culm, ntst plena cruorts htrudo 

HOR Ars Poet ver. ult. 

Sticking like lieches till they burst with blood. 

ROSCOMMON 


Tom Lizard told us a story the other day, of some 
persons which our family know \ery well, with so 
much humour and hie, that it caused a great deal of 
mirth at the tea-table His brother Will, the Templar, 
was highly delighted with it, and the next day being 
With some of his iuns-of-court-acquaintance, resolved 
(whether out of the benevolence, or the pride of his 
heart, I will not determine) to entertain them with 
what he called * a pleasant humour enough. 9 I was in 
great pain for him when I heard him begin, and wan 
not at all surprised to find the company Very little 
moved by it Will blushed, looked round the room, 
md with a f breed laugh, * Faith, gentlemen, 9 said he, 
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* 1 do know what makes you look &° grave j it 
was an admirable story Vfhen t heard it.’ , 

When l came home I fell into a profound' con- 
templation upon story-telling, and as I ImIw no- 
thing so much at heart as the good of my country; 

1 resolved to lay down some precautions upon tins 
subject. 

. i have often thought that a story- teller is born, 
as well as <a poet. It is, I think, certain, that some 
men have such a peculiar cast of mind, that they* 
see things in another light, than men of grave die* 
positions. Men of a lively imagination, and a mirth- % 
fid temj>er, will represent things to their hearers in the * 
same manner as they themselves were affected with 
them ; and whereas serious spirits might perhaps haver 
been disgusted at the sight of some odd occurrences in 
life, yet the very same occurrences shall please them 
in a well told story, where the disagreeable parts of* 
the images are concealed, und those only whjjph are 
pleasing exhibited to the fancy. Story-telling is 
therefore not on art, but what we call a 4 knack ;* it 
doth not so much subsist upon wit as upou humour; 
and I will add, that it is not perfect without proper 
gesticulations of the body, which naturally attend such 
merry emotions of the nnnd. I know very welt, that 
a certain gravity of countenance sets some stories 1 off 
to advantage, where the hearer is to be surprised in 
rite end ; but this is by no means a general rule ; for 
it is frequently convenient to aid and assist by cheerful 
looks, and whimsical agitations. I wilt go yet further, 
and affirm that the success of a story very often de- 
pends upon the make of the body, and formation of 
the features, of him who relates it. 1 have been of 
this opinion ever since I criticized upon the ohm of 
Dick Dewlap. I very often had the Weakness to re- 
pine at the prosperity of his conceits, which nupjbhttft, ‘ 
u2 
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pass for a wit with the widow at the coffee-house, and 
the ordinary mechanics that frequent it ; nor could 
I myself forbear laughing at them most heartily, 
though upon examination 1 thought most of them yery 
flat and insipid. I found after some time, that the 
merit of his wit was founded upon the slinking of a 
fat paunch, and the ti*sirig up of a pair of rosy jowls. 
Toor Dick had a fit oi sickness, which robbed him of 
his fat and his fame at once ; and it was. full three 
months beiore lie regained his reputation, which rose 
in proportion to his floridity. He is now very jolly 
and ingenious, and hath a good constitution for wit. 

Those, who arc thus adorned with the ' gifts of na- 
ture, areaptto show their parts with too much ostenta- 
tion : 1 would therefore advise all the professors of this 
jttt never to tell dories, but os they seem to giow out 
df flic subject md.ier of the conversation, or as they 
servo to illustrate, or enliven it. Stories, that are very 
common, are generally irksome; but maybe aptly 
introduced, provided they be only hinted at, and men- 
tioned by way of allusion. Those, that are altogether 
new, should never be ushered in. without a short and 
pertinent character ol the chief persons concerned; 
because, by that menus, you make the company 
acquainted with them ; and it is a certain rule, that 
slight and trivial accounts of those who are familiar to 
us, administer more mirth than the brightest {mints of 
wit in unknown characters. A little circumstance, 
in the complexion or dress of the man you are 
talking of, sets his image before the hearer, if it be 
cKotten aptly for the story. Thus, I remember 
‘Tom Lizard, after haying made his sisters mmrry 
Vith an account of a formal old man's way of com- 
plimenting, owned very frankly, that his story would 
not have been worth one farthing, if he had; made 
^ hatiOf him whom he represented one m$(i Bar- 
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rower. Besides the marking distinct characters, and 
selecting pertinent circumstances, it ib likewise neces- 
sary to leave off m time, and tud smartly. So 
that there is a kind of drama in the forming of a 
story, and the manner ot codducting and potntiftg it, 
is the same as in an epigram. It is a miserable tlungj 
after one hath laised the exportation of tho company 
by humorous characters, and a pietty conceit, to 
pursue tho matter too tai There is no retreating, 
and how poor it for a story-teller to end his rela- 
tion by saying, ‘ that's all ’’ 

As the choosing of peitment ciicumfctyecee w the* 
lift of a story, and that wheieiu humour piiuSbipally 
consists so the collector of lmp^itinent particular 
are the very b me and opiates of conversation, Offt 
men are great transgressors this way Poor Ned 
Poppy, — he s gone —was a very honest man, but was 
so e\cossivth tedious over hib pipe, that lie was not 
to be enduied He knew so exactly what they had 
for dinner, when such a thing happened; in whal 
ditch his bay stone-horn had his sprain at that time, 
and how hi> man John, — no 1 it was William, started 
a hare m the common held , that he never got to the 
end of his tale. Then he was oxtrt mdy particular m 
manages and into marriages and cousins twice ot 
thnee remo\ed uid whether Mich a thing happened 
at the latter end oi July, or the beginning of August. 
Tlie had a marvellous tt ndenry likewise to digressions; 
insomuch that if a considetablc person Was mentioned 
m his story, he would straightway launch out into an 
episode oi him , and agam, if m that person’s story ho 
had occasion to remember a third man, he broke oflj 
and gave us hn history, and so on. Ife always p$t 
me in mind of what Sir William Temple mfottne tt* 
ot the tale-tellers m the north of Ireland, wfio are 
hired to tell stones of giants aud enchanter? 
people asleep. The^ historians are obliged, by VMS 
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bargain* to go on without 'Stopping ; so that after the 
patient hath, by this benefit, enjoyed a long nap, he is 
euro to find the operator proceeding in his work. 
Ned procured the like effect in me the last time I was 
with him. As hr wa^ in the third hour of his stofry, 
and very thankful that his memory did not fail him, 

1 fairly nodded in th" elbow chair. He was much 
affronted at this, till I told him, * Old friend, you 
have your infirmity, nnd 1 have mine*’ 

But of all evik in story-telling, the humour of tell- 
ing tales one after another, in great numbers, is the 
, least supportable. Sir Harry Pandolf and hi« son 
gave my Lady lazanl great offence in this particular. 
Sir Harry hath what they call a string of stories, 
which he tells over every Christmas. When our 
family visits there, we are constantly, alt* r supper, 
entertained with the Glastonbury Thorn. When we 
have wondered at that a little, 4 Ay, but. father,’ saith 
the son, 4 let us have the spirit in the wood.’ After 
that hath been laughed at, 4 Ay, but, father/ cries the 
booby again, 4 toll us how you served the robber/ 

4 Alack-a-day/ saith Sir Harry, with a smile, and 
rubbing his torehead, 4 1 have almost lorgot that : but 
it is a pleasant conceit to be sure*’ Accordingly he 
tells that and twenty more in the same independent 
order ; and without the least variation, at this day, as 
he hath done, to my knowledge, ever since the revo- 
lution. 1 must not forget a very odd compliment 
that Sir Harry always makes my lady when he dines 
here. After dinner he strokes his belly, and says 
with a feigned concern in his countenance, 4 Madam. 
I have lost by you to-day !’ 4 How so, Sir Harry V 
replies my lady. 4 Madam/ says he, 4 1 have lost an 
M^ceifent stomach. 1 At this, bis sou and Beir laughs 
immoderately, and winks upon Mrs* Annabella* This 
4a the* thirty-third time that Sir Harry hath been thus 
-jlgeh, and 1 can bear it no longer. 
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As (he telling of storied A a great help and We to 
conversation, I always encourage them, if they are 
pertinent and mnoeent ; in opposition to those* gloomy 
mortals, who dfcdam every thing but matter of fact 
Those grave fellows are my aversion, who sift every 
thiug M ith the utmost nicety* and find the malignly 
of a lie m a piece of hitmotlr, pushed a little bovoifid 
exart tiuth I liken w have a poor opinion of those, 
who have "O t a trie k ot kupmg a steady countenance, 
that co eh their hats, and look glum when a pleasant 
thing is said, and ask ‘Well 1 and what then*’ 
Men of wit and parts should treit one another wifh 
* benevolence and 1 will lay it down as a maxim, that 
it von wun to have a good opinion of another man's 
wit, he will allow you to have judgment*. 

* Tin Bishop of Bangor was at a whig-feast, where John 
Sly of lac* turns memory, being mellow, came into the room 
on hjs knees, with a frothing quart tankard m his hand, which 
hf drank ofl ‘to the umnoital munoiy,* and retired in like 
maimer. Hoidly was observing this with great gravity, 
when the author of this paper. No 42, who tat next hit 
lords tup, whispered him m the ear, * laugh, my good lord, it 
is humanity to laugh 9 

This anecdote of St*<le is given on the written authority 
of the bi&hop’b son, Dr. John Hoadlj . 
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f flu nr* letes indigna Tra^e <ha tentfj, 
f l Jei*u$ M btrona mover i jusxa (helm 
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— -Tragedy bhon’d blush ns mm h to ^toop 
To tbe low mimit follus of x iarri. 

Ah a gtatc illation would to rianu with url« 

KUSCOAJMON 

I n \» lor some days observed something m agitation, 
which was rattled on by smiles and whispeis between 
my Lady Lifcard and her daugUers, with a professed 
declaratu n that Mr. Irotisult should not be m the 
secret I would not trespass upon the integrity of the 
Sparkler *o mm h as to solid* ht r to break her word 
even in a trifle, but I take it lor iu instance of her 
kindness to me, that as soon as she wa9 at liberty, she 
was impatient to let me know it, and this morning 
sent me the follow mg billet 
sir, 

My brother Tom waited upon us all last night 
to Cato; we sat in the first seats m the box of 
the eighteen-peony gallery. \ ou must come hither 
this morning, for we shall be full of debates about 
the characters. L*j?as for Marcia last night, but find 
that partiality wag owing to the awe 1 was under 
in $ter father’s presence ; but this morning Lucia is 
m^woman* You will tell me whether! am right 
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or no 'when J see you ; bet I think H in a more dif^ 
ficult \ntue to forbear going mtd% family, though t»he 
was in low with the heir of it, for no oilier reason 
but because her happiness was inconsistent with the 
tranquillity of the whole* house to which she should 
be allied. 1 say, l think*** a more gefterods virtue 
m Lucia to conquer her lore from this motive, than 
in Marcia to suspend her’s in the present circumstances 
ol her father and her country: but pray be hole to 
settle these matters* 1 am, 

Your most obliged 

and ubediuit humble Servant, 

Mary Liz\rd 

I made all the haste imaginable to the family, 
where I found Tom with the play in hw hand, and 
the whole company with a sublime cheerfulness in 
their countenance, all ready to speak to me at once; 
and before I could drnv my chair, my lady herself 
repeated : 

* *Ti<» not a set of fr ituris, or complexion, 

The tincture v* a skin tlmt I adtmrr , 

Beautv boon n » »\\s familiar to the lovrr. 

Fades m his r u , ami palls upon the sense 
The virtuous M um to«tr* abut e her $<x ; 
a True, slu. tair , (oh, how divinelj fair ') 

But still th» lor r ly maul improvts her < harms 
With inward giiatuess, unatketed wisdom, 

And sanctity of maaneis.’ 

I was going to speak, when Mrs. Coro* lia stood up, 
and with the most gentle accent ana sweetest totm of 
voice'sufcceeded her mother : 

*« Whole' ought to ha vo been left out here, and the < r 

surely is a very strong one. A. 
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* **« tin p«t< limpid fti arn, when find wjth ptnuft 
Of uidim, lorn nt^atid ck-ct siding run^ 

Work M 'Ifetaat, mrl »<• it »un& n fmr-, 
lill h> dtgrm the floating mmot hiunes 
Iti itti H i at h ffywtr that m the bonier grows, 

And j new hoxncu m it fair b >*< m bh uvvs 

I thought dot* thn would ha » £rt\en mn time to 
diaw i chair but (if Spmkler took i old ot m*, ami 
I hrird her with tin utmost delight pawn lut adm- 
raUon ol Lint mn thr woid- of Pe rtius 

— — — * Atbv,'ntt)if turois lint th> \ow 

11 is planted round ti a thou ippeai’slincre. i&\r t 
M »r< nimble* md ri t m in th> hums 
Tevtlintui wonuu 1 U< d*en is in th\ m ul* 

Beaut \ md \ irtue hit c lui <?\ » r r und th< <, 
ltii-,ht , mri r i it h other , llwu ‘rt all die me ’’ 

Winn *ln nHies Incl don# speaking I took the 
liberty !o lake my pi u wide Tom, who, like i 
ptst tourlin, thinks tin interest ol hi-pnnce and ioan- 
tiy the same, dw e It upon tin st hnib 

fc Hem lnhtr, O m> friend ,tlu Hw^ th u Ms 
The ntteum plan of p wu i live »* t down 
1 1 >m ujt t » % < , k \ u i luovtnd * r t 1 1 i 
(NmIi irlv h « dt u j 1 1 f nr tub 1 1 U ) 

O It t it hi v 1 1 piivii i j ir ii 1 
Hut pioublj ti m-in* hi tot i nld u 

Though I would not t k nui cl it at th it kiro, 
it went to my ht tit tint Vnu d> *li it r whrm l hi%v 
loug h\d some 'ipprehtu-u n- muI nod m* on tins 
occasion, but indulged haslt in thesuur of a little 
mind, to ''Co tin rt t much affected iWis Betty 
aKo, who know- fou-ooth more thm ^ all, u\ir- 
lookcd the whokflrama, but acknowledged d c. dresM»a» 
of byphax anil tuba ven> prettily mngi mu The 
love of virtue, which lua been so warriiv round by 
tlugWaiirabie piece m all parts of the theatu\ ib an 
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unanswerable indance of how great tore© the stag© 
might h tow aids the implement of the world, were 
it regarded and encouraged as much us it ought 
Thins h no medium in ihn case, for the advantage 
of action, and the icpce enUUon of vice and virtue 
in an agu cable or odious manner before our eyes, 
an* so ihi Mstib'v pievaferfit, that th© theatre ou^ht 
to be shu* up, 01 r u« tally pi''' ined, m any nation 
thi* valuer lhe piomouon of value tr guard of 
inno< i nr e among its people Spuche* or turnon- 
vtilltkii suflcr, m some doio, from the cbauaUj, 
of tluw* that mik* them, *' mi mankind no m> ua 
willing to reflect on what uufckcs for thur own moiti- 
taation, thitthey are evu c i\ tiling against the lives 
ot those who speak m the cause of goodness, to k< ep 
the msc Ivc » in countenance, and continue in beloved 
mfliiniMos But in the c i e of the stage, » nw and 
dr tr ii tun ire battled and none are offended, but 
all in-ai dil> won by pu omted characters, which 
thc\ next lit r look upon \ th u rivals, or superiors; 
evuynnu that has un> d«i»rie oi what i" laudable 
in a theatric i! character, is ( rt tty pn ased, md ea 
counted in the prosecution o f that virtue without 
t inching any man about him has mon ot it To this* 
puipo-e I fell 1 1 ilkuig it tin t< a uhh , win n my Lady 
LuMid, with a lo ik of some sevc ruy towards Anna- 
belli and Mrs Betty, w is pit ised to say, that it must 
he burn 4 ome trifling prepossession of mind that any 
once / uhl be unmoved with the characters of this tra- 
gedy, nor do l yet understand to what circumstance 
m tho family her ladyship alluded, when ^he made 
ail the company look serious, and rein arsed, w^thji 
tone more exalted, those words of the hex owe, 


4 In spite of all the virtues wp <yan boast, 
The woman that deliberate* is lost,’ 
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ADVERflSLMENI 

Whereas B it Pigeon hi the St 1 and, hair-cutter to the 
f)nu|) of the Lizard*, has attaint d to great proficien- 
cy in his art, Mr Ironside advices all prisons of fine 
head-*, m ordti to havejustict done them, to icpuirto 
that industrious me* K amc 

N B Mr Pigeon ha« ordtrs t> talk with, an*l 
examine into the part-* and char«wtiis of young per- 
sons, before he thins the routing mar the seat ot the 
^rain. 


a r- 

* 
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Thte path conduits us to tip I lybian fields 

I riAvr frequently obseiwd iu the wills 1* longing 
to all the mils of couil. a s»m of oltl fellow who 
appeal to be humourists, and wrappid ej ui tlum- 
MeUes bui have long bten t a lo*s whtn 1 iuv- 
si eu them «mih, and mine ni) nime as 1 passtd 
b), and say, Old Ironside wears well I am a nine 
boy to some of them who fiequent (jia)Vmn, but 
am not a little pleased to find they aie even with 
the world, and return upon it its nighct towaids 
them, which is all the difuici iu old fellows have 
against the petulant y of young pi oplt I am very 
glad to observe that these sag*.* ot this peripatetic 
sect study tranquillity and indolence of body and 
tniudj in th$ neighbourhood of *0 minli conteutiou 
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as is carried on among the students of Littleton. The 
following letter gives us some light into the manner* 
and maxims of these philosophers. 

TO THE GUARpfANV 


StR, ' 

As the depredations of time and fortune have been, 
lamented in all ages, those persons who have resisted 
and disputed the tyranny of either of those, have em- 
ployed the sublimest speculations of the writers in all 
languages. As these deceased heroes have had 
their places judiciously assigned them alieady m 
the temple of fame, l would immortalize some per- 
sons now -alive, who to me are greater objects of 
envy, both as their bravery is exercised with the 
utmost tranquillity and pleasure to themselves, and 
os they are substantially happy on this side the grave, 
in opposition to all the Greek and Latin scraps to the 
contrary. 

As therefore I am naturally subject to cruel in- 
roads from the spleen, as 1 affirm all evil to come 
from the east, as I am the weather-glass of every 
company I conm into, L sometimes, according to^ 
Sliakspcare, 

* Sit like iny f*r.*ndsirc cut in alabaster. 

Sleep while l wake, and creep into the jaundice 
By being pet*\ n>b. i * 

I would furnish out a table of merry fame, in 
envious admiration of those jovial blades, who dis- 
appoint the strokes of age and fortune with the 
gam e gaiety of soul, as when, through youth or 
affluences they were in their priffie for fancy, frolic, 
and achievement There are, you may oljperve, in,* 
all public walks, persons who by a singular shab-y 
vol. ,,xvj, x : *Jt$ 
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bine** of ihui uttiie, make i very ridiculous appear 
ance m iht opinion of tlw men of <\w^ They 
are v^iy sullen and mVolvid, and appear in such a 
slot* of distress ami tribulation as to be thought 
inconsolable They are generally of that <om- 
pbxnm whuh was in fablnou during the pleasurable 
reign of ( harles the Second. Some of them, in- 
deed, are of a light < r brown, who >e fortunes fell 
With tint of King James Now these, who are the 
jest of siuh ns take them selves, mid the world 
usually takes to be m protpeniy, are the very per- 
# suns inho*e happintss, were it understood, would 
be looked upon with burning envy l fell into the 
discovery ot them in the following manna One 
day last aummir, being paiticnUrly under the do- 
minion ol the spleen, I resolved to soothe uiy me- 
lancholy in the company of such, whose appeaiance 
piomiscd a full return of my rompimns 1 tould 
possibly utter Living r.cu CJi lyVmn walk, I went 
thithoi iitstmch ot the person above dcscnbed, and 
found son.e ol them staltd uj>on a bunch, wheie, an 
Mdlon sungs, 


* Mu unpin ct<1 *,hidf 

Imti tliur noonluk bestt 

I squeezed in among them and they did not 
only receive my meanings with smgulai humanity., 
but gave me all povnbh emoiua^nnont to tuiaigu 
them* If the blackness of my splttn iawd any 
imaginary divttmppi of body, some one of them 
immediately sympathized wi*h im It 1 spoke of 
any diaappoin meet m my fottunu, another of them 
would abau niy borrowing by recuumme to mo hi* 
own defeat upon the very bam* rwcumstanc*b. If 
I tout!v°d upon overlooked merit, the whole as* 
sumbly aeemed to condole with mo veiy ttwimgly 
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upon that partuttlat. In sUmt, 1 could not roata 
myself *6 cakiuitoit* in mind, body* or cucum- 
stances but some ol them was upon a level with 
me. When I had wound up my dlsiourw, and wa*. 
ripe far their intended raillery, at fust they crowned 
mv narration with ^wnl pttmis aighs and groans* 
but after n sfimt pau j e» and a Visual given for the 
onset. ttie\ bwM. out into a mo«t mcoiuprehenuble 
(it uf laughter. You may be suit* I waa notably out 
of rount' k n&nc< . which gave otcuMOft to a second 
explosion of the simc 1 mirth. What troubled me 
moM wns,«that their figure, age, and short s*ffwd% 
preserved them fiOm any imputation ot cowardice 
upon refusal o I battle, ami their number fiom in- 
sult. I hid now no other way to be upon good 
terms with them bu» desiring 1 might be admitted 
into this ft affinity. Thw was at first vigotoiuJy 
opposed, it being objetted to me, thru l affected too 
im«h iho appeal anff </t an happy mail, to be r©« 
coved mlo a society proud ol appealing the 
most allhcN d. However, *h I only seemed to bo 
what tlu v ically were, I am admitted by way of 
tnurrph upon probation foi a venr . f tnd if within 
t},.n time i» sh«ll he po sible foi the in o mhute any 
*A their gei**tv into me, l < in. at on mouth - c ti eft, 

upon mighty « »s\ *mti , puifha*# die robes lie 
lot iny retail a nt into this order; and 
w he n they have made me a happy, bu wilhug 

toapptoi as ir.tsertibh* any of this assembly. I 
eonfes> I have ever since been ashamed, that I 
should once take mat place lo be sirred io the 
disconsolate, which 1 now must affinn to be th© 
only Kly.si.um on tins aide the Styx; and ♦hat ever 
I should lodit upon those peonages lively 
instance* of the outrage of time and lorm^e, in ho 
disallowed their cmpiie with such imMitaWft bin- 
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very. Some of th m> are pretty good classical 
scholars, and they follow these studies always 
walking, upon account of a certain sentence in 
Pliny’s epistles to -the following effect, * It is in- 
conceivable how much the understanding is enli- 
vened by the exercise of the body.’ If, therefore, 
their author is a little difficult, you will see them 
fleeting with a very precipitate pace, and when it 
has been very perplexed and abstruse, I have seen 
a couple of these students prepare their apprehen- 
sions by still quicker motions, till they run into 
Visddtn. These courses do not only make them 
go through their studies with pleasure and profit, 
but there is more spirit and vigour in their dia- 
logues after the heat and hurry of these perambu- 
lations. This place w as chosen as the peculiar re- 
sort of those sages : not only upon account of it’s 
air and situation, but in regard to certain edifices 
nod seats therein raised with great magnificence 
'and convenience: and here, after the toils of their 
y walks, and upon any stress of weather, these blessed 
inhabitants assemble themselves. There h one 
budding particularly, in which, if the day permit, 
they have the most frequent conferences, not so 
much because of the loveliness of its eminence, as 
a sentence of literature incircling the extremities 
of it, which l think is as follows : ‘ Frarwhcus 
Bacon JSque* Auratus Executor TeAamenli Jerernia 
Betfenhtrm Hitjua Hasp it i i Viri Ahstemii el Content- 
plativi Haw Sedem posu.it in Memoriam Ejusdem* 
Now this structure being erected in honourable 
memory of the abstemious* the contemplative Mr, 
Bettenharn, they take frequent occasion to rally 
this erudition, which is to continue the remem- 
brance of a person, who, according to their trans- 
lation of the words, being confessed to have been 
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of mcwt splenetu mraoiv, ought rather to lie buried 
m oblivion 

Lest they should flag m their otyq way of conv^raa 
tion, they admit a fan-one to i‘hc\e th*m with h<r\ 
Thrie ate* two or three dim < xMtno** among them 
which l think I may call the gho^ o! departed 
beaux, who pay their court morn particular!) to this 
lady, though their portion newer nsex higher than * 
kiis, whi< h ix always 

( Tri«M< t with < oy c uIwiwm hj, * guide. 

Ami t it luiuut ami mui <t lay * <Vf I r 1 

\s it ?s tlie character ot this fraternity to turn 
thin seeming misfortunes to their advantage, they 
afimn *t to be the greatest indulgence imaginable lit 
then amours, that nature jtfrpetuutex thur good 
me h nations to t!u k fan, hy an inability to extinguish 
them. 

Dm mg my \eai of pjobation* 1 am to pi opart 
my«*U with suth putts of lustoiy as haye engaged 
their application during the leisure o t thoir lit* 
fortune; 1 am therefore to read R ushwoith and 
(clarendon, m the perusal ot which author-3 1 am 
not obliged to mlrr into the justness of then re- 
flection*! and (iniulern, but am desired to read,* 
with an eye partuuliiy < uriou , the battles ot 
Mamtort-moor and Ldge-jhiil, in one ol which every 
man of this asv'inbl> h«e* lost arelition; and ca<h 
has a story which none who has not read those battles 
ib able to taste. » 

I had almost forgot to mention a most un- 
exampled piece of their gallantry. Some time since, 
m a prodigtoux foggy rooming, I went in search 
of these pefeons to their usual place of resort, and 
perhaps shall hardly be believed, when l affirm, 
that, notwithstanding they sucked m so condensed 
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and poisonous an sether, I found them enjoying 
themselves with as much vivacity,;bfcs if they* had 
breathed in the serenity of Montpelier. 

I am, Sir, 

Your humble Servant, 

J. W- 


N" 46. SATURDAY, MAY % 1713. 


1 do not know that I have been more intimately 
moved with pity in my whole life, than when 1 was 
reading a letter from a young woman, not yet nine* 
teen, m w hich there are these lamentable words, 

4 Alas ! whither shall I fly ? he has deceived, min- 
ed, and left me.* The circumstances of her story 
are only those ordinary ones, that her lover was a 
man of greater fortune than she could expect would 
address her upon honourable terms; but she said 
to herself, 4 hhe had wit and beauty, and such 
charms as often captivate so lar as to make men 
forget those meaner considerations, and innocent 
freedoms wore not to be denied. A gentleman of, 
condition is not to be shunned purely for being 
such ; and they who took notice of it, did it only 
out of malice, because they were not used by him 
with the same distinction/ Hut I would have 
young women, who are orphans, or unguarded with 
powerful alliances, consider with horror the inso- 
lence of wealth. Fortune does in a great measure 
denominate what is vice and virtue; or if it does 
not gq so far* innocence is helpless, and oppression 
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unpunished without its assistance; for,: this reason 
it is* that I would strict 1 ^ rwommend jtb my young 
females not to dally with men whose circumstances 
can support them against their falsehood, and haw; 
the fashion of a base self-interested world on their 
side, which, instead of avenging the cause of an 
abused woman* will proclaim her dishonour ; while 
the person injured is shunned like a pestilence, he 
who did the wrong sees no difference in the reception 
he meets with, nor is he the \e<s welcome to the test 
of the sex, w ho are still within the pajc of honour 
and innocence. • 

What makes this circumstance the more lament- 
able, is, dial it frequently falls upon those who 
have greatest merit and understanding. Gentle- 
ness of disposition, and taste of polite conversa- 
tion, I have often known snares towards vkv in 
some, whilst sullenuess and disrelish of any thing 
that was agreeable, have been the only defences of 
virtue in , others. 1 have my unhappy correspon- 
dent^ letter before me; and she says she is sure 
‘ he is so much a gentleman, and he has that 
natural softness, that if he reads any thing moving 
oil this subject in my paper, it. will certainly make 
him think/ Poor girl! * Cn>»r ashamed! lias not* 
he soon Pha^alia (' Doo the; poor creature tma- 
9 gine that a scrip of paper, a collection of sen- 
tences, aud an old man’s talk of pleasure which ho 
is past, will have an effect uponhim who could go 
on in a series of falsehood ; let drop ambiguous 
sentences in her absence, to give her false hope' 
from the repetition of them by some friend that 
heard them; that could pass as much time in the 
pursuit Vf her, as would have attained some useful 
art ot science; and that only to attain a short 
revel of his senses, under a stupor of faith, ho- 
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nour. amt conscience? No; the destruction of a 
wvll-educated young woman t.i net accomplished 
by the criminal who is guilty of it, in a midden 
start of desire ; he is not surprised into it by frailty.; 
but arrives at at by care, skill, and meditation. It 
is no small aggravation of the guilt, that it is a 
thousand times conquered and resisted, even while 
it is prosecuted, ilo that waits for fairer occa- 
sions, for riper wishes, for the removal of a parti- 
cular objection, or the conquest of any certain 
scruple, has it in his power to obey his conscience, 
which often calls him, during the intrigue, a vil- 
lain and a destroyer. There can be nothing said 
for such an evil; but that the restraints of shame 
and ignominy arc broken down by the -prevalence 
of custom, I do not, indeed, expect that my pre- 
cautions will have any great weight with men df 
mode ; they may be some way efficacious on those 
who have not yet taken their party as to vice and 
virtue for life ; but 1 know not how it is, that our 
sent has usurped a certain authority to exclude 
chastity out of the catalogue of masculine virtues; 
by which means females adventure all against those 
who have nothing to lose ; and they have nothing 
but empty sighs, tears, and reproaches, against those 
who reduced them to real sorrow and infamy. But 
as I am now talking to the world yet untainted, 
I will venture to recommend chastity as the noblest ' 
male qualification. 

It is metbinke very unreasonable, that the dif- 
ficulty of attaining all other good habits is what 
makes them honourable, but in this case the very 
attempt is become ridiculous. But, in spite of ail 
the raillery of the world, truth is still (ruth, and 
will have beauties inseparable from it I should, 
upon this occasion; bring examples of heroic chan* 
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tity, were I not afraid of having my paper thrown 
away by the modish part of the ujgriu who go no 
farther, at b*sst, than the mere ab sauce of ill, and 
are contented to be rather irreproachable than 
praiseworthy. In this particular, a gentleman in 
the court of Cyrus reported to his majesty the 
charms and beauty of Panthca, and ended “his 
panegyric by tolling him, that since he was at 
leisure he would carry him to visit her : but that 
prince, who is a very great man to this day, an- 
swered the pimp, because he was a man of quality* 
without roughness, end said with a smile* ‘ If I * 
should visit her upon your introduction now 1 have 
leisure, f do not know but X might go again upon 
her own -invitation, when I ought to be better em- 
ployed/ But when I cast about all the instances 
which I have met with in all my reading, i find not 
one so generous, so honest, and so noble, as that 
of Joseph in holy writ. When his master had 
trusted him so unreservedly (to speak it in the 
emphatical manner of tfcfe scripture) 4 He knew not 
aught he had save the bread which he did eat, 5 he 
was so unhappy as to appear irresistibly beautiful 
to bis mistress ; but when this shameless Woman ^ 
proceeds to solicit him, how gallant is his answer l 
4 Behold my master wottefh not what is with me in 
the house, and hath committed all that he hath to 
my hand, there is none greater tn, the house than X, 
neither hath he kept back any thing from me but 
thee, because thou art his wife.’ Ihe same argu-,, 
meat, which a ba«e mind would have made to itseU^ 
for committing the evil, was to this brave man the 
greatest motive for forbearing it, that he could f do 
it with* impunity; the malice' and falsehood of the 
, disappointed woman naturally arose on that occa- 
sion, and there is but a short step from tWfe practice 
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of virtin, l> tbt liatod o( it It would Unit fore 
he wo^h ^er'q^s consult > ltion m both se>e>, and 
lln mi lei is ol import tnu uiough to them, to 
tin in t Ive* is hetht i they would thangi. lightness of 
In in, indolence of lmnd, cliurful tin i’ , mi- 
tioubh <1 dumb*!'*, md *rentl<* di^poMtums f i i 
constant pruriency hich -dints ml all dime, tint 
are great or tmbfhr o < lo tU tin imagm ttiun with 
insensibility and pup due to ill manuei ol d» Ii/lif 
but th it whu h is < oonnou n alt < reatuu s tbit c \Und 
flu i speues 

« \ bjos bfhivmur md an inattention to »uiy 
thing tint i- Pilous fi nung bom ^onu dc^ u of thus 
pc tummy »i ofvw ihle u\ tin plurality ot tlu youth 
of both hx^ n the* i i it w thi one common 
fan of nuw public meetings uid bu iks m upon the 
*obntt>, i will nut My scvuify dut \u ought to 
<vrtw m chuitlu ilu p*tt lu y ^ md fhppmt 
girls are but flint to 1 ! >\\crs t f thosi ml lie satin in- 
clination , at more adiarutd yiars I know not who 
tan oblige them to mettd*thut manneis, all that I 
pifttnd m, is to cntei my pr tt *t tint they are nei- 
ther fine gentlemen iu r bin 1 tdus fm ihw lulutirur. 
A* ioi the poittaUurcs whuh l would proper, *\s the 
lunges of tgreoiblc m n and worn* a* if they iu not 
imitated or regarded, J * *n only answu, is 1 rrmetb- 
her Mr Dryden did on the like ouwon when a 
young U How, just come from the pi ly of ( h t rntni^, 
told him m lailleiy agarart tlecontmewy ot lus prin- 
cipal charocM, If I had been alone with i lady T 
should wot )n>e passid my time like your Spot in; 

* That may be,’ answered tiic bard with a ai) grace 
fact, but jue me hnsi to Ml you, Sir, you arc »jj 
h *ru * 
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V» i ^ ruf uidgni /*// '* 

CHID, 3 Tp d^Vonit i 

Alon< louud Hiiithv' a itu tul bul 

Vi titnniY, at my Lady Lizard’s tea table, the di£ 
couim* hafipfoud to turn upon women ofnnown, 
such h fi»t\e distinguished tlomsel\e;» m tin world 
bv suipnong *ir hops, oi by any great aril »hu\»m> tfua- 
liMes, *jO a to ilnw upon thun^Ae* flit envy ol Uitn 
o\n iiul the idnni itiou ol ours Mi lady lui 
br*ui < unou w m collating the live* oldu mo*>t fa- 
mou , oi which 4 k 1 «■ a ^oitsJOr iabU numbi r, both 
in prmt and manu dipt Tins naturally Ud mt> ^ 
speak of Madam Mimtttum; and, at the i^uost ©I 
my lady and hu daughter, 1 toe underlain u to put 
toged < i juch oiicumstance« oi bet liie, ih I liad for- 
merly withered out oi boohs and picked up nom ^ 
conversation in my travels 

* Maihm M untonon wa bora a gentlewoman, 
her nanu im Frances Daubigne Monsieur Daw- 
VjiitS iu i giandfather, was not only a person ot 
audition, but likewise of great roent. He wa# 
bom m the year 1550, and died in 1630, m ** 
BOth year of hw age. A little before his death be 
writ his own epitaph, which is engraven u[»ou tufi 
lomb-stune in the cloister of Bt Peter’s church at 
Oene\a, and may be seen tn Bpon’s totoiy of wbt 
republic He was a leading man among Pro* 
testants in France, and much courted to own© OV«t 
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to the opposite party When h* perceived these 
was no safety for him any longer in Ins own 
countiy, he fled for leluge to Geneva, about the 
y« j rr 1019 The magistrates and the clergy there 
ruuved him with ^reat marlvs of honoui and dis- 
tinction and h*> pissed the remaining part of his 
life amongst them n* great tsitun Mt/eiay (the 
French hwonan) <uys, that he was a man of great 
courage and boldness of a i< ady wit, and of a fine 
taste m polite learning, a $ well as of good t\pcuence 
in matter* ot wai, 

* Tlie sun of ih.*' Daubignc was father to die 
present Madam Mmnttnon 'This gen lie man was 
thrown into puson whin he was but a youth, for 
what re eon L cannot harn but his life, it sums, 
was in tjueriion if the hicpu of the pnson* 
daughtei, touched with hi* misfortunes and hw 
went, had not dettimimd with herself to set him 
at liberty AuoiditqU a fa' uuiubk opportunity 
presenting itself, she sit the pn-omr at targe, and 
accompanied him hei^clf .» fus flight The lovers 
finding thenv*el\es now m no dang* r of being ap- 
piehendtd. Mows eui Dauhuuc acquitted himself 1 
of tlie promise he had gun hi fm ddueif), and 
mariud her pubhdy 'fo preside a; mist their 
immediate want in a strange place, sht had tahtn 
with her what she found at home most valuable 
and easy to be carried of! All tin* was oonvuito 
into motley , and while then little treasure Wed, 
our new -married couple tlunght themselves, the 
happiest persons living But their provision now 
began to tail, and Monsieur Daubigne, who plainly 
•aw the straits to which they must be m htt.c time 
reduced* notwithstanding all h»s love and tender- 
ly, thought hi should *oou be m a far woise 
conditioa, than that from wb ich he had so lately 
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istipod But whi* mo«t afflicted him was to see 
that ins wife whom he lnul so *endeily, must Ik* 
rediuid to tl« utmost necessity, and that too at a 
time w In n slit. w is big with child. 

* Monsieur Daubignc, pieced with these diffi- 
cultics, iortncd to himself a very hazardous reso- 
lution 1 and since the (linger ho sm in it was only 
to Iih person* ht put H m 'execution, without emu 
consulting hi wilt Th« irnrpos* he mured upon, 
was to v ntuii hack into Kiaue, uid to utdoivour 
tht re to git up ohm <>t his t«ffu.ts, and ui a short 
time to have the pltauu ot returning to lus w^e 
with so iitft* little im ns at subsistciu o. He Hatu- 

td hursdt, tli it he vva* now no longer thought ot 
m hw ojvn rountiy, md that, hf the help o' t 
ti lend, lit might continue thut unknown h» r some 
tune But upon trial it h ippt m d «pjjr< otln rww, 
(or he vv is betiaycd by thus, m whom In c much cl , 
bo that Ik \u- a si cowl Inm t i-t into ji.Hoii I 
should haw intuuoncd, that he left his wife with- 
out tver tiking Ua»e in d that the lirst nottci she 
had ot his design h as by i lottt r, winch he sent her 
lioin the place wiifie lie lay the hist night Upon 
ridding ot it, she t\a-> immediately alarmed for the 
life of i husband so very dial to her, but she fell* 
into the last affliction whi n she rec< mnl the mws 
of his being irnpi soiled again, of which ehi had 
bum apprehensive trout tlu beginning Whin hor 
com oru w is a little ibited sin t oust lered tint thi* 
afflicting ot herselt could give him no lend and 
despairing ever to be ablf a second ti n * to bung 
about tht dehveiy of hir husband, and id* Wise 
finding ti imposhible for her to live long separated 
from htm, she resolved to share in Ins misfortunes, 
and to live and die with him m his pnson There- 
fore, without the regard to the damgu of * 

VOL *VI. V 
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woman's havebing m hei condition (fur she w j<* 
now far gone wiib child) she entered upon liu 
joutuc), and having found out lur husband, *olun- 
taid> giu btrsell up to irmmn t pn^omi with 
him And here it was that she wa-> rhhvercd ot 
that daughtei, who has since proved the wonder of 
her age. 

* The relations tl 'Moiwtur Danbigne, dissa- 
tisfied with Jn- conduit and his nuuuge, had all 
ol them abandoned him excepting Madam Vjllote 
Jus feuier, who used to vist him She could not 
but be touched with the condition jn which she 
found him, mutely dtititute ol all thw convem 
cnees, and almost the v*i\ nt cetanes of life But 
that which rfU it movid hi 1 companion w.h, to 
s»cc\ in the anii" of adeems* l aU mother, tlu poor 
helpless mfnnt exposid amidst her cue* tu cold, 
to nakedness, and hungti In this extiemity Ma- 
dam \ dletc took the child home with bti, and 
gave her to the caic o4 hei daugbnrs nurse, with 
whom she wa* bjrtd up for mwuo t*me, as a iostei 
bister. BesKtes this, she suit the two prisoners seve- 
ral necessaries Rome time aftei Monsieur JDaubigne 
found means by changing- hi* religion, to get out ot 
prison, upon condition Le would quit the kingdom; 
to which he consented' 

‘ Monsieur Daublgne, knowing he was never 
like to see France more, got together what little* 
substance he could, jn order to make a long voyage; 
$nd so* with a small family, he embarked for Ameri- 
ca ; where he and his wife lived m quiet, and mad# it 
their principal cate to give their children (a ‘-on and 
a daughter) good education. 

unfortunate parents died both in their 
r€<iuc leaving then children very young The 

ne ^\ \ was elder than her brother, as she 
conditn 
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^uw up tH b m u \os de*ium& ol seeing her 
umntiv tin kgifhti with the hopes idle 
bid t{ u(c\ 1 i a om< thing ut t hat whu.lt onra 
bthngui f> lur iuhci, made lur willing to take 
the iiiat i pp i umt> ct returning into IA rncp 
Finding thereli it a ship tbit w *s i eaci y to **aii thi- 
th»i sin. weni o\ bo ml and Intuit <1 Ht Rothe^e 
Ptom thine t be pi cud l duuti to Put ou, and 
itur< undo » h< r busmen fust to impute out Madam 
Villi n In i um% who slu know ury well wat 
ibi puscu to whom ‘■be owul tut hit* Maehm 
\ nil tp ruiiHd hot with gnat ittatk ul dilution* 
ind UUi uifutming Im, thit she must not expect 
to in our uiy thing of whit had belonged to hei 
tdhu *m<n that \w dl' im \ ar ibly )c t md dis- 
‘ijwhd by lus banishment, ind the proceedings 
Offiuist him , sh< added, tint in houid be wei- 
eirtu it i bought fu to b < with im, where at 
hit sfu sin u d i sei be wduuil to want a sub* 
si tonu 

Vid noi-uk Diubi^m nupUd the offer 
wh cli In r aunt mad hi r, and studied by dll means 
inugmuhle to undtr hu<lf mcis^aiy and agree* 
ibl«Mo i per i n upon whom sht saw tint site must 
• ntiriiy dijnrid foi iviij thing Moie especially 
♦‘he made n Im btisuns*, to insinuate hcr«eli into 
# tht dhctions oi lur cousin with whom she had 
one common nirst And, to omit nothing that 
might plea i tin ni, she i Tcprc^sed a great desire to 
be instructed m the religion of her ancestors, she 
was unpit ont to have some conversation wrtfc 
it misters md to freque nt their sermons , *-o that 
m a diurt turn she began to take a gu it bkrng 10 
the pn ftsfant religion Aiuf it is not 1 1 be doubt* 
ul, but tint she wtndd liaro openly profe**&d fa**'' 
way of wuidip, il some of hr ia'hei’s^relatuNH 

\ 
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that were papists, and who forsook him in his 
adversity, had not, to make their own court, been 
busy in advertising some great men of the danger 
Mademoiselle Daubigne was in as to her salvation, 
and ih demanding thereupon an order to have her 
put into the hands of catholics. This piece of zeal 
was acceptable to the ruling party, and orders were 
immediately given that she should be taken from 
her aunt Villein, and put into the hands of her 
officious relations. This was soon executed ; and 
Mademoiselle Daubigne was in a manner forced by 
Xjolence from Madam Villete, who was the only 
relation that ever had taken any care of her. She 
$ln*d abundance of tears at parting, and assured her 
aunt, and her cousin (who was now married to 
Monsieur Saint Hennijie) that she should always 
preserve, with the remembrance of their kindness, 
the good impressions she had received of their reli- 
gion, and never fail to acknowledge both the one 
and the other, when site found a time and occasion 
proper for it, 
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* Mabemoisem.k Daubigne was conducted from 
' Madam , Villete s to a relation, who had a law-suit 
then depending at Paris; and being for that reason 
obliged* to go thither, she carried Mademoiselle 
7Daubiga£ with her. This lady hired apartments in 
the sarno house where the famous Scaron was 
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lodged. She made an acquaintance with him; and ' 
one da y, being obliged to go abroad afone upon a 
vinit, b*hc> desired he would give her cousin leave, 
m the meantime, to come and sit with him ; know- 
ing very well (hat a young lady was in no danger 
from such a person, and that perhaps it might turn 
to her advantage. Monsieur Searon was, of- all , 
man living, the must unhappy in an untoward , 
frame of body, being not only deformed, but like* / 
who very inlirrn. In consideration of hi« wit and,, 
parts he had a yearly pension from the court of * 
live hundred crowns. Searon was charmed wkh 
the conv<frsaii<m of Mademoiselle Daubigny and 
her kinswoman took frequent opportunities of leav- 
ing her igitli him. This gave Scaron occasion to 
discover still new beauties in her from time to time. 
Slie would sometimes entertain him with thfc story . 
of her advent uron and her misfortunes beginning >, 
oven with what she suffered before she was horn; 
all which she knew how to describe in so expressive 
and moving a manner, that he found himself touch- , 
ed with a strong compassion towards her; aiul re- 
solved with himself, if not to make her happy, at 
least to set her at ease, by placing her in a nunnery 
at his own expense. But upon further delibera- * 
lion he found himself very much inclined to lay 
before her an alternative, which in all likelihood 
> she never expected. One day therefore, when she 
was left alone with him, aft usual, he opened hi»^ 
intentions to her (as it is said) much alter the fof*^ 
lowing manner ; ‘ I am. Mademoiselle,’ says h©*> 
* not a little moved with your misfortunes, , and ; 
the great sufferings you have undergone. T;!'4*a ; 
likewise 'very sensible of the uneasy nrcumitilfes 
under which you labour at prt$em: ani^taivaf 
now for some days been contriving with inyself 
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how to extricate you out of all your difficulties. 
At last I have fallen upon two ways of doing what 
I #o much desire; I leave you to determine ac- 
cording to your inclinations* in the choice of the 
one or the other : or* if neither of them please you, 
to refuse them both. My fortunes are too unrrow 
to enable me to make yours answerable to your 
merit ; all that l am capable of doing is, either to 
-make you a joint partaker with myself of the little 
I have, or to place you, at my own expense, in 
'any convent you shall choose. I wish it were in 
my power to do more for you. Consult your own 
inclinations, and do what you think wjj|l w be most 
. agreeable to yourself As for my person, I do not 
-’pretend to recommend it to you; 1 know, 1 make 
but an ungainly figure; but F am not able to new- 
mould it ; 1 offer myself to you such as l am ; and 
yet, such as you see mo, 1 do assure you that I 
would not bestow myself upon another ; and that I 
must have a very great esteem for yon, ever to 
; propose a marriage, which, of all things in the 
1 world, 1 have had the least in my thoughts hitherto. 
{Consider, therefore, and take your final resolu- 
tions, either to turn nun, or to marry me, or to 
continue in your present condition, without repining, 
since these do all of them depend upon your own 
» choice.’ 

. * Mademoiselle Daubigne returned Monsieur Sea- 
ron the thanks he so well deserved. She was 
too sensible of the disagreeableness of a dependant 
state,, not to be glad to accept of a settlement that 
would, -place her at feast above want. Finding 
therefore in herself no call towards a nunnery, she 
answered Monsieur Scaron without hesitation, that, 

* she had too groat a sense of her obligations to him 
not to be desirous of “that Way of life, that would 
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gi\e hnr the frequent occasions of showing 

lur gratitude t> him* Staron, who was pirpoH 
b*^cd with the fhUenng hopes of pa *mg his l»lo 
with a jxisoa In hkid so mil* was charmed with 
hw in \w« « n bo*h cmw to a resolution, that 

ho "! uld iik hn ft 1 Uion’* consent ih it \ny earn- 
ing ^1» gtv< it \ < i y fnnIJ} , and this mintage, 

> soon m udeti, uis e» it were tin inirf to dl 
die iutuu t Hunts ol Mwlam Mamtenon Sho 
in idi i g jod wile to S< iron, living hippily with 
him ml w imed 10 <o imuikikm during hit* life, 
but losm h him, she i »st ill , his pension teased upon 
his death* md she* found how li aptn fiduicd to tfte 
ime indigent condition. in winch she had heenbeior* 

in i liiaiii igt 

l pot* tin? sl Jf retired inlo the onunt irt the* 
Hla t Hoy dt, founded for the it lit t of neressituin 
pu oils when, he friends ot her elect dSfd husbuul 
took ur it hir It wu hire lh j fuendship bo 
Uuui lun *tnd Mid »m S unf Rasih (i nun) hid its 
bt\j mtug, which lias couimmd ever suite for sho 
s*dl goes to listt hir frupitml) in the t onunt de 
U Haquetti, whole 4>he nov h\es And to the ho* 
noui of Madam Muintenon, it innsf lx allowed, th it 
she has alway* been of a gralfful temper, and mindful^ 
in In high fortunes, of hn oM friends, to whom she 
had formed) been obhgid 
4 Hei husband** fnend did all tie y mild to 
puvail upon the court to continue to her the pen- 
sion whuh Monsieur Scaron had enjojed la 
order to tins, pet tions were frequently given tn» 
which begin always with, 4 The widow Aaron 
most humbly pi.js >nur Majesty’ Kc But all 
thi*w peiitnin* signified nothing , and the king wat 
so wear) of them that he has been heard aay, 

4 Must I always bo petered with Ox* vri^o# Sea* 
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ron v Notwithstanding which, her i< icmls won 1 i 
solved nut to be dincouragcd in their endeavour u> 
serve hn 

• After she quitted the convent aid wr»« 

in live m tho Hotel d’Albort when her liu bmd 
1 nl always been very much c turned Here (it i* 
Mid) omething \c*\ nmuikibie happened to her 
which l shall rtim b«caus» 1 lind t* <*o lonlidcntsy 
affirmed upon tin knowledge of a untun imhoi 
There wen masons it vuik m the Hotel d Albeit, 
not fir hom t)u apartment ot Madam Sc not One* 
f i llnm < imc into her chamber, and, hiidmg two 
nt thru visitant* ol lur own m desired »hc mi du 
speak with her u private sh< earned him into hu 
clove* wh«re he took upon him to Ml hei all th 
futuic t ' i nt w it In i hh Hut w l nice he drew dii'x 

knowledge (uiiitin t* ru) authoi) whkh him hi 
so w outlet fully v c rificdL, ii a my stay "'ill to im 
As to A! ad mi Sutton, he mw thin htdt tp 
pearante of j lobubihty in hu prediction**, th »i 4 e 
hardly gave the leant heed to them Nemthck^s 
the company upon her return, iu larked some 
alteration in hei « e untc nut < c , aid on of tin 
ladu v aid, bun ly. this nun hts bt ought jut ‘•unu 
very |>le**ing news, for )ou In k with a tnoit <hcci- 
ful an than vou did before lit cmiic in' ‘ Thcie 
would be fciifhuuit \u-oa for mv dome: lephul 

fches * d l could give any cretin to what tin k H ow 
has promised me. Ami I can till you,’ siys she, 
smiling, * that it there should be any thing in it, 
you unll do well to begm to make your court to 
me btforehand 1 These ladies could not prevail 
upon her to satisfy their cutmsity any lauher, but 
she communicated the whole secret to a bosom 
fmnd ^jjrr they weie gone, and it 1 * fiom that 
lady it espne to be known, when the event', foretold 
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# u*re come fo pa**, and so scrupulous a secrecy m 
that point did no longer seem necessary. 

* Some time after this, >he was advised to seek 
all or canons of insinuating herself into the favour 
tit Madam Mnuntopan, who was the ktng’s rma- 
tp-s. arid had an absolute influence over him. 
M.'cl i.n Sciroft tluueloie found the means of being 
presented to M idum Mountcspnn, ami at that time 
poke to her with so good a gia<*\ that Madam 
Alountesj 01, p'tving hei circumstances, and resolv- 
ing to make them more easy, took upon h(*r to 
c<triy a petition Iroin her to the king, and to dg- 
lm*r it vtith hei own hands. The king, upon her 
presenting it to him, ^aid * What, the widow Sraron 
igain 1 Shall I never see nti> thing ohc ^ 4 In- 

deed, Sir,’ says Madam MounU^jwm, 4 it is now a 
long tune Mine toil ought not to luxe had her 
name imiltomd <o \ou in y more and it i* some- 
thing i stiaordmai v thv ^onr meesly has done no- 
thing all th>s white lor i poor woman, who, with- 
out exception, derives a much better condition, as 
we 1 ! upon the account of her own merit, as ol the 
reputation, of in*r late hudiand.’ The king, yirho 
was always glad of an opportunity to please Ma- 
dam Mounte^pan, granted the petitioner all that 
was desired* Madam Si iron came to thank her 
patroness; and Madam Mouutespafi took such a 
liking to lie*, tint -.he would by all moans present 
hoi to the king, and after that proposed to him 
that '■he might i*e made gov entente to their child- 
ren. His majesty consented to it; and Madam 
Scaion, by her address and good conduct, won so 
much upon the affections and esteem of Madam 
Mountuapan, ♦tat m a little time she became bet 
favourite and confidant. 

4 It luppened one night that Madam*Mount<»- 
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pan si*nt for her, to tell her. that she was in 
great perplexity. She had just then, it ^ems to 
oeived a. billet fiom the long, winch uquired an 
imin<diat* answei ; and though she did by no 
meant want wit. jet in tli.it uM*mt «4»e found lur-* 
sell incapable ol writing any thing with ‘■pint In 
the ir<*intime the lu^-ongci \\mt#d fur an answer, 
while she racked Vs* 1 invention to no purpose. 
Had there been nothing ronio icqiiMti, but to say 
a few tender things, -1 m? needed onlj to have co- 
pied the dictates of hoi heart : but she had over 
apd abuse the imputation of her style and manner 
of writing to maintain, and her invention played 
her ftdse m so entical a pint tore This reduced 
her to the nicc^Mtj of desinng Madam Siaion to 
help her out ; and civ mg h< r tin kings billc*. she 
hid her moke au an«wti to n iremediutek. \I id im 
Searon would, out of mode-tv h.m excu-ed her- 
self, but Madam Mount* -pan hud Ld absolute 
commands upon her. -n that die obejed, and wnt 
a most agrt cable billtt, full of writ and tenderness. 
Madam Mountespan ita-» verj mu<b pleaded with 
it, she ftpuvl it, and nt it The king was infi- 
nitely delighted wuli it lie thought Madam 
Mouutespan had surpassed heiself ; and he attri- 
buted her mote than ordinary wd upon this occa- 
sion to an increase at tenderness. The principal 
part ol h*'' amusement that night, was to road over ' 
ftftd ovtr again tlus kttei. in which he discovered 
new beauties upon every reading. He thought him- 
self the happiest and th* most extiaonhuar> man 
livmg, to be* able to wspue hi** nu.-ties* with ‘■uch 
surprising sentiments and turns ot wit. 

* Next morning, a- soon as he was die»t, be 
went directly to make a visit to Madam Mouu- 
tespau. e What happy gemu*. Madam, 1 bav* he. 
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up*u h)s first counne: mio her thamben * influent ni 
>«mr thought* LaM. night 1 \ f «ver, leitaialy, was tht i« 
any thing to t harming, and so finely writ, as the 
bit’<t jou nut me f and d you truly led the leader- 
iuh>* >ou haw* so well dr 40.i bed, my happiness id 
iomplete’ Madam Motnitespaii vmu iu <, on fusion 
with these plains, which piopttl) belonged -to 
another, and sin umld not help betraying some* 
thing ui it by hi r blush*. ^ The king peurivW the 
disoider sue w i* m, and iva* earnest to know the 
(aua' oi i* She would Urn have put n o ft; bat 
the king's <uno»ily shll increasing, in proportion 
to the excuses she made, sh« v was forbid to tell him 
all tliat had h*t lie should of buns* It 

unaptne something woi^e. The kmg wa h extremely 
feiiipiisi'd, though m (iwlity be di*>Ht>mbiod lus 
thoughts at that tunc* m verthebbi he could not 
In Ip doMwig to « > the author of the letter that 
had pbnntd bin bo much, to &au-4y himself whe- 
thei her wit in ton^a-uum wab equal to what it 
appeared iu wilting Mad im Scat on how began 
to call to mind the pi edu lions of tin* mason, aud 
from the debit e the king hid to bee her, conceived 
no small hopes. Notwithstanding sho now had 
passed the flower of her age, yet she flattered her- 
self that her destiny had reserved this one conquest 
in store for her, and this mighty monarch to ne her 
# captive. She wa* exactly bhapod, had a noble air, 
hne t\ts, and a delicate mouth, with fresh ruddy 
lips. She has, besides, the art of expiesswg every, 
thing with her eyes, and of adjusting her looks t(£ 
her thoughts m such a manner, that all she gay* 
goes directly to the heart. The king vm already 
prepossessed iu her favour , and after three oy lour 
times conversing with her, began visibly to COol fat 
his afloctions towards Madam Mouate^pan, * 
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* Tho king m a little time pure ha^ for M ulam 
Scaron those land** tluil <arry tin name <d Muii- 
tenon, a title which $he from that turn li is taki n 
Ntver was there an uWanrt of any tavountg 
having k> great ipowu over a pi uuc, as wlut she 
his hitherto r'aintainfd None ran obtain the 
least fa\our, but by mmtdiaU application to h r 
Some are ot opinion that da has hem the o<o ion 
ot all the ill-tieatment w hn h the Prutistant*, hivt 
met with, and consequently of the damage the 
pbole kingdom has iecmcd fi om those pio<u fl- 
ings But it is more reasonable to think that whole 
molution was brought about by tht contnvaiucs 
ot tht Jesuits, and ahe his a!w iys bttu km uu to 
be too little a favouitr o( that t idu ui n tn -to pio- 
ttioti their intiiguts Ht-idfs it is not mtmil ♦*> 
think tb it du, wno formul) had a go id opm on of 
the u burned r*hgum, and wa> pretty well m 
atrurted m the Protisunt tilth and way of wordup 
should ever he the authoi ot a pi tcutiun agam^t 
those innocent peoph, who mver lad m an> thing 
ofteadedhti. 


V4S. WEDNESDAY, MAY 6, 17U 


* It is the general opinion, that Madam Mam 

tenon ha* of late year* influenced all the mea*uiei 
ot the #ourt ot Prance. 'Die king when be ha» , 
taken tho air aitei djiaer, never tails ot going to 
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sit with her till about ten o’clock ; at which time he 
leaves her to ro to his supper. The comptroller 
general of the finances likewise cornea to her apart* ' 
meats to meet the king. While they an* in die* 
bourse. Madam Muinienon sits at her wheel towards 
the other end of die room, not seeming to give th# 
lea-1 attention to what is said. Nevertheless, the 
miniver never makes a proposition to the king, bt|t 
his rmije^y turns towards her, and s.ivs, * VY hat 
think you, madam, of this T She expresses he# 
opinion after a modest manner*, and wliatsOcver 
she say s is don*». Madam Maiutenon never appears 
in public# except w hm sne goes with the king to 
take the r and then *he sits on the same seat 
With the kmg, vvilti her spectacles on, working a 
piece of embroidery, and does not seem to bo so 
much as «ensibh* of the great fortunes arid ‘honorif* 
to which she has raided hoi self. She h always very 
moduli) dressed* and never appears with any train 
of .servants cry morning she goes to St. Cyr, 

to give her s there, if being a kind of a nur- 

sery founded by herself for the education of young 
ladies of good families, but no fortune. She re*, 
turns from thence about the time the king ihca, 
who never fails to pay her a morning visnt. She, 
goes to mass always by break of day, to avoid the 
T concourse of people. She is rarely seen by any/ 
•and almost inaccessible to every body, excepting, 
three or four particular acquaintance of her own 
sex. Whether it be, that she would by this con-, 
duct avoid envy, as some think ; or, as others 
would have it, that she is afraid the rank which aft© 
thinks due to her should be disputed in all visits 
and public places, is doubtful. It is certain, fthat 
upon ail occasions she declines, the taking, 'fcfttnjr 
rank ; and the title of Marquise (whieh !*eibj$gs tc 
VOL. xvl * . T ' . 
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the lands the king purchased for her) is suppressed 
before her name; neither will she accept of the 
title of a duchess, aspiring in all probability at 
something still higher, as will appear by what 
follows. 

6 From several particulars in the conduct of the 
French king, as w r eli a* in that of Madam Main* 
tenon, it has for S03re years been the prevailing 
opinion of the court that they are married. And ii 
is said, that her ambition of being declared queen 
broke out at last ; and that she was resolved to 
give the king no quiet till it was done. He for 
some time resisted all her solicitations upon that 
head, but at length, in a lit of tenderness and good 
nature, he promised her, that he would consult 
his confessor upon that point. Madam Maintenon 
was pleased with this, not doubting but that father 
La Chaise would be glad of this occasion of making 
his court to her; but he was too subtle a courtier 
not to perceive the danger of engaging in so nice 
an affair; and for that reason evaded it, by telling 
the king, that he did not think himself a casuist 
able enough to decide a question of »o great im- 
portance, and for that reason desired he might 
Consult with some man of skill and learning, for 
whose secrecy he would be responsible. The king 
Was apprehensive lest this might make the matter 
too public ; bnt as soon as father La Chaise named 
Monsieur Feneloo, the Archbishop of Cam bray, his 
fears were over ; and he bid him go and find him 
out. A$ SOon as the confessor had communicated 
the business he came upon to the bishop, he said, 
4 What have I done, father, that you should ruin 
me! But ’tis no matter; let us go to the king,’ His 
majesty was in his closet expecting them. The 
bishop was no sooner entered, but he threw himself 
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at the king's feet, and begged of him not to sac& 
fice him. The king promised him that he would * 
not; and then proposed the case to him. The 
bishop, with his usual sincerity, represented to fekn 
the great prejudice he would do himself by de» 
daring his marriage, together with the ill conse- 
quences that might attend such a proceeding. The 
king very much approved his reasons, and resdlv$| 
to go no further in this affair. Madam Mainlettifa 
still pressed him to comply with her request; hot 
it was now all to no purpose ; and he told her it 
was not a thing to be done. She asked him, if it 
was father La Chaise who dissuaded him from it* 
He for some time refused to give her any answer ; 
but at last, overcome by her importunities, he told 
her every thing as it had passed. She upon this 
dissembled her resentment, that she might be the 
more able to make it prove effectual, She did by 
no means think tire Jesuit Was to be forgiven; but 
the first marks of her vengeance fell upon tha 
Archbishop of Cambray. He and all his relations 
were, in a little time, put out of all their employ* 
meuts at court ; upon which he retired to live 
quietly upon his bishopric; and there have no en* 
deavours been spared to deprive him even of thit> 
As a farther instance of the incOntrolabl© power 
of this groat favourite, and of her resenting even 
the moat trivial matters that she thinks might tend 
to her prejudice, or the diminution of her honour, it 
is remarkable, that the Italian comedians were drive*! 
out of Paris, for playing a comedy called La Fadswe 
Prude, which was supposed to /effect upon Madam 
Maintenon in parii&dar. 

4 it’ is something very extraordinary, she 
has been able to keep entire the affecqptt| df the 
king so many years, after her youth and; beatfty 
2 2 
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**re gon<\ find fever fall into the leist de-giatt ; 
ttbiwithstaiidu g the number ot inumi*- she has 
had, and the intngucs that have been iormed 
Bgi n*t lu.r from time to tinit- r i his bnrgs mto 
tn> memory a say me; oi King William’s, that 1 have 
bond on tin* oiuimoii * ‘ dm the King ot Fiance 
wan m his conduct q it opposite to other princts; 

twite he made ihou oi young ministers, and *»u 
old mistiess’ Hut this !nd>'s chums hive not 
lam so iiiucii m he* person a»m In r wit, ami good 
sense She has dhvavs had the .dditss to flatter 
tht vanity oi the k ng, and to mi\ always something 
solid and useful with the niort* agreeable parts ot 
her eonveisdliom She hi" known how to intio- 
duce the mo"i serious allairs ot s( ite m*o their 
hours ot pleasure by ullm^ hi- majesty, that a 
monauh shou’d not love, nor do any thing, like 
othei mci, and that lie, cl all ine*i living kutw 
best how to be ahvavs a king, and id ways like 
htnwdf, even in the it dst ol Ins divisions The 
kuig now converses with hei as a tiieud, and ad* 
vjmcs with her i jron his n ost secret afhirs Ht has 
» true love and t«U*un lor In u and has taken 
fcate* m vase he sliou d du b’»Une her that she may 
pass th* remainder ol her hte vutii honour, m the 
*lbe\ ot St* Cyr* There are apartments ready 
fitted up for her m this plate, she' and all hei do- 
me»uts are to be maintained out ol the rents of the 
house, and she ia to receive all the honours due to 
a Founuruss This abbey stands tn the purk of 
Versailles t it a fine piece of building, and the 
king has endowed it with large revenue^ The de- 
sign oi it, (ai» 1 have meohu iwl before) is to mam- 
tarn and educate young ladies, who*e fortunes do 
not answer to their onth* None are accounted 
duly qualified for ihi& place but &uch as can give 
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buihnent proofs of the nobility of thenr family on 
ihe father's side for an hundred and forty year*; 
besides v, htch, they must have a certificate of their 
puvert) undei the hand of their bishop. The age 
at which poisons aie capable of bcmg admitted here 
is from seven years old until twelve. Lastly, it hi 
required, that they should have no detect or blemish 
of body and wind; and for tins reason there ana 
pci sous appnnted to vimt and examine thorn before 
they mo received into the college. When these young 
fad. is die owe admitted, their parents- and relation* 
have no need to put themselves to any farther expenco 
or trouble about them. They are provided With all 
npiesHiru* tor maintenance and education. They 
-lyie themselves ol the ordoi of St. Lewi-. When 
they amve to an age to be able to choose a state of 
hh tor themselves they may either be placed as nuns 
in some etmveia at tlie king's exuence, oi be married 
to some gentleman, whom Madam Mamtenon take* 
carts upon that condition, *o provide for, either m the 
army or in the finance** , and the lady receives besides, 
a portion ol four hundred pistoles. Mo»t of these 
nutrr.ageR have proved very successful; and seveial 
gentlemen have by them made great fortune**, and been 
advanced to very considerable employments. 

4 I must conclude this short account of Madam 

• Mamtenon with advertising my readers, that i do not 
pretend to vouch (or the several particular that I have 
related. All I can say is, that a great many of them 
are attested by several writers ; and that I thought 
this sketch of a woman so remaritebl* alt over Europe, 
would be no ill entertainment to the curious, until 

* such a ijme as some pen, more folly instructed fo her 
whole life end character, ehatt undertake to give, it to 
the public/ 
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fuer posnf facere ei si note beat urn* 

HOR 1 Ep. vi 2 


To make men happy, and to keep them so 

CRELCIf 


It i* of groat «*o to consider the pleasures \\ hu h 
constitute human happiness, a** they utt distinguish* d 
into natural and fanUstual Natural pleasuies 1 call 
those, which not depending on the lashion and caprice 
ot any pai titular age or nation, arc suited to human 
nutate in general, and were intended by Promdenr e 
as rewards lor the using our faculties agree ibly to the 
ends for which they were given us Fzmtastnal 
pleasures, are those which haung no natural fitness to 
delight our minds prt suppose some particular whim 
or Use accidentally pi evading in a set of people to 
which it is owing that they please. 

Now I take it, that the tranquillity and cheer* 
folnes? With which 1 ha\e passed my life, are Uu 
effect of having, ever smee I came to yeais of dis- 
cretion, continued my inclinations to the former 
*c^l of pleasures But as my experience tan be a 
t only to my own actions, it may probably be a 
stronger motive to induce others to the same 
tchemd of life* tf they would consider that we are 
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prompted to natural plcebure* by an instinct im» 
pressed on our minds by the Author af our nature* 
who txst umioi&tamls our frames* and consequently 
best know* what those pleasures are* which will give 
us the least uneawne&> in the pursuit* and the greatest 
satisfaction in the enjoyment of them. Hence it fel- 
lows, that the objects of our natural desires are cheap 
or easy to be obtained, it being a maxim that (raids 
throughout the whole system of created beings* * that 
nothing is made in vain/ much less the instincts and 
apjietites of animals, which the benevolence as 
well as wii-dom of the Deity* is concerned to pro~ 
vide for. Nor is the fruition of those objocts less 
pleasing, than the acquisition is easy ; and the pleasure 
is heightened by the sense of having answered some 
natural end* and the con^i outness oi acting in concert 
with the Supieme Governor of the nmvenf. 

Under natural pleasures J comprehend those which 
are universally suited, as well to the utiona! a* the 
sensual part of our nature. And of the pleasures 
which affect our senses, those only arc to be esteemed 
natural that are contained within the rules of reason, 
which is allowed to be as necessary an ingredient of 
human nature as sense. And, indeed, excesses of any 
kind are hardly to be esteemed pleasures, much tap 
natural pleasures. 

It is evident* that a desire terminated in money is 
fantastical ; so is the desire of outward distinctions j 
which bring no delight of sense, nor recommend us 
as useful to mankind ; and the desire of things merely 
because they are new or foreign* Men, who am in* 
disposed to a due exertion of their higher parts* am 
dmen to such pursuits as these from the refcttaftO&s 
of the imxid, and the sensitive appetites being easily 
satisfied. It is, in some sort, owing to the Wtety of 
Providence, that disdaining a cheap and Vu%*r hap- 
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piness, they frame to themselves imagmaiy goodh, in 
which there is nothing can raise desire, but the diffi- 
culty of obtaining them* Thus men become the eon- 
tgitrer* of their own misery, as a punishment on 
themselves Jor departing from the measures ot nature. 
Having by an habitual reflection on the-* truths madt 
them familiar, the eftet t .s, that l, amorg a numbei oi 
persons who have deb niched their natural taste* see 
tilings m a peculiar light, which 1 have arrived at, 
not by any uncommon force of genius, or acquired 
knowledge, but only by unlearning the laW notions 
installed by custom and education. 

The various objects that compose the world were 
by nature formed to delight out -ense**. and as it w 
this alone that tnake-> them dt mahte to an uniitr* 
rupted taste, a man may be naid nattnally to ptv^se^s 
them, when he po«*es-*eth those eiijoymeut? ninth 
they me fitted by riaturi to yield* 1 fence it »s iibuat 
with me to consider myself as hiving a natural pio- 
perty in every object that administers pleasure to me. 
When l am in the couutry all the fine seats near the 
place of my residence, and to which I have access, I 
regard as mine. The same I think of the gioves and 
fields where I walk, and muse cm the folly of the civil 
landlord m London, who has the fantastical pleasure 
of draining dry rent into his coffers, but u> a stranger 
to fresh an and rural enjoyments* By these principles 
I am possessed of half a dozen of the finest seats in 
JSpgLmd, which in the ©ye of the law belong to cer- 
tain of my acquaintance, who being zueu of business 
choose to live near the court. 

In some gieat families, where 1 choose to pass 
my time, a stranger would be apt to rank me with 
tb» other domestics; but in my own thoughts, and 
natural judgment, 1 am master of the house, and 
ho who goes by tltat name is my steward, who eases 
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me ol the cure of providing foi myself the convenience 
and pli*a^un»* of life* 

When 1 walk the streets, J use the foregoing na- 
tural mavi;*i (n 2 . 'Chat he is the true possessor of a 
thing who enjoys it, and not he that own* it wubot&t 
the enjoyment 8f it,) to convince myseU that I have a 
pi open y m the gay part of all the gilt chariots tha&l 
meet, whuh 1 regaitl as aiMteemenM d< signed to 2fe* 
tight my e^c% and the inuigutuUoti of those kind poO* 
pie who frit in them gaily attned onl) to please me. I 
have a real, and they only au imaginary pleasure from 
their exterior t mbell^hmenta. Upon die same prin- 
ciple, I have discovered that l am the natural proprie- 
tor of all thu diamond necklaces*, the crosses, mans, 
brorddf s#aiid embroidered clothes, which I sea at a 
play or birth-night, as giving more natural delight to 
the spectator ihr n Jo those* that w»ar them. And I 
look on the beaux and ladle* .« so many paroquet* in 
an avmiy, or tulip- m a garden, designed purely for 
xny diset bio a. A gallery of pictures, a cabinet, or 
library, that I have free access to, l think my own. 

In a word, all that I desire ib fb# use of things, let 
w ho will have the keeping of them. By which maxim 
I am gtowrt one of the n chest men in Great Britain; 
with this diilereoce, that I am not a prey to my own * 
cares, o s the en\ y of other*. 

, The same principles I find of great use in my pri- , 
vate ceronomy. As I cannot go to the price of his- f 
tory-pamtmg, I have purchased, at easy rates, several » 
beautifully designed pieces of landscape and per* 
spective, which are much mote pleasing to a nattftal 
taste than unknown faces, or Dutch gambols, though 
done by the bed masters $ my couches, bed and Win- 
dow curtains are of Dish $tuf£ which those of that 
nation work very fine, and with a delighted mixture 
of colours. There is not a piece of clime in my 
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House ; bat I have glasses of all sorts* and *oine tmg««l 
With the finest colours, which are not the ios j pleasmg, 
because they are domestic, and cheaper than foreign 
ttfys. Every thing L neat, entire and clean, and fitted 
to the taste of one w ho had rather bo happy, than 
thought rich 

Every day, numherk > innocent and natural giatih 
cations occur to me wh tie I behold my fellow -crea- 
tures labouring in a toilsome and absmd puismt ot 
trifles, one, that ho may he called by a panic ulai ap- 
pellation ; another, that he nny wcui a paitn ulai or- 
nament, which 1 regard as aim ot nband that his in 
agreeable effect on my sight, but is so far irom sup- 
plying the place of mt nt where it is not, that it suve* 
only to make the warn of it more conspicuous Pui 
weather is the jui oi my soul, about noon 1 behold 
a blue sky with laptiue md jeccite gieat tonsolttiou 
from the iosy da dies of light which adore the clouds 
of the morning uud c lining W hen l mi h si among 
groen tic os, I do not envy a greit mm with a grtvit 
crowd it Ins Into \nd 1 otten 1 )> aside though* s of 
going to an opera, that 1 nuy enjoy I he silent pita- 
tttre of walking by inoon-hght oi viewing the b*dit> 
apaikle m tlu/r a/aire ground, nhuh 1 look up< n 
as jmi of my possesions, not without a su*et in- 
dignation at the tastelesssuMs of moi til men who m 
then i ace through life, overlook the led enjoyment 
fct it. 

But the pleasure which naturally affects a human 
«nmd with the* most lively and uansportmg touches, 
1 take to he the sense that w e act in the eye oi infinite 
Wisdom, Powu, and Goodness, that will crown our 
virtuou* endeavours here, with a happiness heieutter, 
large as our desires and hinting as oui immortil souls. 
This is a perpetual spring of gladness m ike mind. 
This lessens our calami ues, and doubles our joys. 
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Without this tl m? highest vate of life h insipid, and 
with it the lowest is a paradise. What unnatural 
wretches, thou, are those who can be ho stupid a«to 
imagine <t merit, in endeavouring to rob virtue of her 
Mippoit, and a man of ln*> present a«* well as future 
bli-si 1 But as I have frequent! v taken occasion to ani- 
madvert on tlmt species of mentals, so I propose to 
repeat my ammaaverwoxis on them till I M?e some 
s)mptOiiis of amendment. 


N; 60* FRIDAY, MAY 8, 1713* 


t) rui quando c*p h aiptetam t ■■■■ » 

HOR. 2 Sat %u 00. 

O • when shall I enjoy my country seat? 

CREECH* 


Tixr perplexities and diversions, recounted in the fol- 
lowing letter, are represented with some pleasantry ; I 
«hall theiefoie male this epistle the entertainment of 
the day* 


TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

SIR, 

The time of going into the country drawing near, I 
am extremely enlivened with the agreeable memo- 
rial of every thing that contributed to r&y bap* 
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ptnees when I was last there. In the recounting 
of which, I shall not dwell so much upon the 
verdtjjr of the fields, the shade of woods, the trill- 
ing of rivulets, or melody of birds, as upon some 
paiticular satisfactions, which, though not merely 
rural, most naturally create a desire of seeing that 
ptau, where only 1 hav* met with them. As to my 
passage l shall make no other mention, than of the 
pompous pleasure ol being whirled along with sik 
horses, the ea^y grandee i ol lolling in an handsome 
chanot, the reciprocal satulirtion the inhabitant* 
of*all towns and villages ret cited from, and re- 
turned to, passengers of such distinction The 
gentleman's sc it (with whom, among othu=>, I had 
the honour to go down) w the rem on-* u-l an an< lent 
castle which has suffered vei) mu<h ior the 1 >y«ilt\ 
of its inhabitants The ruins of the seven! tuiiets 
and strong holds gave my imagination more pha- 
saftt exercise than the most nugmfftent ^uwiuie 
could, as l look upon the honourable wounds of a 
defaced soldier with more tenet atum than the most 
exact propoition of a beautiful woman \s this 
desolation icnewed 111 me a gentral umcniDrance 
6f the calamities* ot the la'c civil wan, J begin to 
grow desirous to know the history ol tin puticuiai 
scene of action in this place of my abode l here 
must beseech )ou not to thmk me tedious m men- 
tioning a certain barber, who ior his general know- 
ledge of things and persons, may be had m equal 
estimation with any of that order among the Ro- 
mans. This ptrson whs allowed to be the best 
historian upon the spot ; and the sequel of my tale 
Will discover, that 1 did not choose him so much 
ior the sol \ touch of his hand, as his abilities to eu- 
Usrtam my with an account of the Leaguer Time, as 
lie ctf b it, the most authentic relations of which. 
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through all parts of the town, are derived from 
this person. I tumid him, indeed, extremely lo- 
quacious, hut withal a man of as murh veracity as 
an impetuous sjieaker could be, The first tune he 
came to ■.have me. Itcforo be applied his weapon 
to my chin, be gave a flourish with it, very like 
the salutation the prize-fighters give the company 
with then*, whhh made me apprehend incision 
would as ceitainly ensue. The dexterity of lhi« 
overture cousiMs in playing the razor, with a nim- 
ble wrist, mighty near the nose without touching 
it; convincing him, therefore, of the dangerous con- 
sequence of such an unnecess&ty agility, with much 
persuasion 1 suppressed it. During the perusal of 
my fuccf he gives mo such accounts of the families 
in the neighbourhood as traditiou and bis own 
observation have furnished him with. Whenever 
the precipitation of his account makes him blunder* 
his cruel right hand corresponds, and the razor 
discos ws on my face, at what part of it he was in 
the peaceable, and at what part in the bloody inci- 
dent of his narrative. But I had long before 
learned to expose my person to any difficulties that 
might tend to the improvement of my mind. His 
breath, I found, was very pestilential, and betng^ 
obliged to utter a great deal of it, lor the carrying 
on his narrations, I besought !iim» before he came / 
into my room, to go into the kitchen, and mollify 
it with a breakfast When lie had taken off my 
beard, with part of my face, and dressed mf 
wounds in the capacity of a barber-burgeon^ w» 
traversed the outworks about the castle, where I re- 
ceived particular information in what places any of 
note among the besiegers, or the besieged, received 
any wound, and I was carried always to the very 
spot where the fact was done, howsoeveC danger* 
VOJL. xvi, a a 
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our (seating part of the walls, or stumbling over 
loose sloncs) my approach to such a place might 
be>; it being conceived impossible to arrive at a 
true knowledge of those matters without th)9 hazard- 
ous explanation upon them; insomuch that 1 re- 
ceived more contusions from these speculations, 
than I probably could have done, had I been the 
most bold adventurer at the demolition of this 
castle. This, as all other informations, the barber 
so lengthened and husbanded with digressions, 
that he had always something new to offer, wisely 
concluding, that wheo he had finished the part of 
an historian, 1 should have no occasion for him as 
a barber. 

Whenever I looked at this ancient pile of 
building, I thought U perfectly resembled any of 
those castles, alrch in my infant y f had met with 
in romances* where several unfortunate knights and 
ladies were, by certain giants, made prisoners irre- 
coverably, until 4 the Knight of the burning pestle,* 
or any other of equal hardiness, should deliver 
them from a long captivity. There i* a park ad- 
joining, pleasant beyond the mn<»t pooLca! descrip- 
tion, one part of which is particularly private by 
being inaccessible to tho-e that have not great re- 
solution, This T have made sacied to love and 
poetry, and after haring regularly invoked the 
goddess l adore, I here compose a tender couplet 
0T two, which, when I come home, I venture to 
*hw my particular friends, who love me bo well at 
to conceal my follies. After my poctnp sinks upon 
me* l relieve the labour of my brain by a little 
manuscript with my pen-knife; while, with Bo- 
Chester, 

* Hefts on a beech* like amorous sot* 

! ftettetuae carve a troe4we'e knot ; 
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There » tall #ak her name does bear, 

In a large spreading character/ 

I confess once whilst I was engraving one of 
my most curious conceits upon a delicate smooth 
baik, my feet, in the tree which 1 had gained with 
much «hill, deserted me ; and the lover, with mqpb 
amazement, came plump into the river: L did not 
recover the true spirit of amour under a week, and 
not without applying myndf to some of the softest 
passages in Oas&audra and Cleopatra. 

These are the pleasures I meet without doors;' 
those within are as follow : — I had the happiness to 
lie in a room that had & large hole opening from it, 
which, by unquestionable traditiou, had been for- 
merly continued to an abbey two miles from the 
castle, for a communication betwixt the austere 
creatures of that place, with others not altogether 
so contemplative. 4Lnd the keeper’s brother as- 
sure.* mir, that w hen he formerly lay in tins room, 
he had seen some of the spirits of this departed 
brotherhood enter from the hole into this cham- 
ber, where they continued with the utmost civility 
to flesh and blood, until they were oppressed by 
the morning air. If I do not receive his account 
with a very serious and believing countenance, he 
ventures to Laugh at mo as a most ridiculous in- 
* fidel. The most unaccountable pleasure I take is 
with a fine white young owl, which strayed one 
night in at my window, and which 1 was resolved 
to make a prisoner, but withal to give all the ut* 
diligence that its confinement could possibly admit 
of. I so insinuated myself into his favour, if hy 
presents, of fresh provisions, that we could be *ery 
good company together. There is something id the 
eye of that creature, of such merry luwre, some- 
thing of such human cunning in the turn of hi* 
Aif 
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visage, that I found vast delight in the survey of it* 
Okie objection, indeed* l at first saw, that this bird 
being the bird of Pallas *he choice of this favourite 
might afford curious matter of raillery to the in- 
genious, especially when it shall be known, that t 
am as much delighted with a cat as ever Montaigne 
was. But notwithstanding this, 1 am so tar from 
being ashamed of this particular humour, that 1 
esteem myself very happy in having my odd taste 
of pleasure provided for, upon such reasonable terms. 
Wfcdt heightened all the pleasures I have spoke of, 
was the agreeable freedom with which the gentleman 
of the hou*e entertained us : every one of us tumo 
into, or left the company, as he thought fit ; dined 
in his chamber, or the parlour, as a fit of ypleen or 
study directed him ; nay, sometimes every man lode 
or walked a different way, so th ut we never were 
together, but when we were perfectly pleased with 
ourselves and each other. 

I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient 

humble Servant, 

n. b. * 

P* S. I had just given my orders for the press, 
W?hen my friend Mrs. Bicknell mode me a visit. 

' She came to desire I would shew her the wardrobe 
of the Lizards (where the various habit* of the 
alienators of that illustrious family are preserved), m 
order to furnish her with a proper dress for the 
'Wife of Bath. Upon sight of the little ruffe, she 
tmatehed one of them from the pin, clapped it around 
Jicr neck, and turning briskly towards me, repeated 

a speech out of her part in the comedy of that 

* > 

* rbaps Richard Bickmietff, a signatuieof Steele, pa* t)y 

**» i add partly fictitious. 
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name. If the rest of the actor* enter into ’ their 
several parts with the same spirit, the humorous 
characters of this play cannot hut appear excellent 
on the theatre : for very good judge® have informed 
me, that the author has drawn them with great 
propriety, and an exact observation of the manners, 

TJwok litotym>p. 


>TM, SATURDAY, MAY $♦ \7M. 


Re* ant* qua* lovdu etartu 
Jngrcdio*, sunctos ausui reeltuhrt fanfa, 

Y1RG. 0«.or S , it. Hi. 

Of arts disclos'd in ancirnt days, l 
And venture to unlock the sacred spnng* 

It is probable the first poets were found at the 
altar, that they employed their talents in adorning 
and animating the worship of tlieir gods ; the spirit 
-<f poetry and religion reciprocally warmed each 
other, devotion inspired poetry, and poetry exalted 
devotion ; the most sublime capacities were put to 
the most noble use ; purity of will, and fineness of 
understanding, were not such strangers as they have 
been in latter ages, but were most frequently fo&mi 
in the same breast, and went, as it were, hand in 
band lo the glory of the world's great Ruler, and 
the benefit of mankind. To reclaim^ our modern 
poetry, and turn it into its due and primitive chan* 

A A 3 
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rtel, kg a n endeavour altogether worthy a far greater 
character than the Guardian of a private family. 
Kingdoms might be the bett* 1 for the t onveruon of 
the muses from sensuality to natural religion, and 
prince on then thiones might be obliged and pro- 
tected by its power* 

Were at modest, I should profess myself a great 
admirei of poesy, but that profession as in effett 
telling the world that I have a heart tender and 
generous, a heart that can swell with the joys, or 
be depies^ed with the misfortunes of othus, nay 
im>r% even of imaginary persons, a heart large 
enough to recent* the greatest ideas nature can 
suggest, ami delicate enough to xelish the most 
beautiful: it 19 desiring mankind to believe that i 
am capable of entering into all those subtle graces, 
and all that divine elegance, the enjoyment ot which 
is td lie felt only, and not express d 

All hindfl of poesy are amiable, but sacred poesy 
should be our most especial delight. Other poetiy 
leads us through floweiy me tdows or beautiful gar- 
dens, uitredies u& with cooling biot/e* or delicious 
frtuts, soothes us with tlie murniut ot waters or the 
melody or buds, or else <onveys u> to the court or 
ramp; dazzles our imagination with a own** and 
sceptres, embattled hosts, or lieioes shining m 
burnished steel: but witicd number- -eem to admit 
us into a solemn and xnagmhctnt temple, they en- 
circle uh with every thing that is holy and divine* 
they soperadd an agreeable awe and reverence to 
all those pleasing emotion* w e feel from other lays, 
an awe and teveumce that exalts, while it chastizes: 
its sweet authnuty restrains each undue liberty of 
thought, word and actiop ; it makes us think bet- 
ter and *nore nobly of ourselves, from a consci- 
ousness of the great presence we are in, tihere 
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c o mts surround u«, and angele are our follow wor- 
shippers 

*( ) jt t rot* r \\ r \ , r* >ry *r» my ehow e 
\\ i oin feli< »M 1 smj;* Uui him *h«> %n\o m* *<ue* f 
I hi* thr me -hill Ufat, »vh p |jf jmnVsha l duaSt 
\V 1 1 n Mtb p him 1 irtpH an*i itfigilryitt, melt anay. 

\« I r i r, hvtMiu i tol, cinitbt*, 

I Iia t i * U ( *<*’ in < i as teat fvui tor mt* f 
Win* * ti< iru, t»vi t «vh mhenttiu* ro*t, 
tii *ul t it U 1 <l«u* 1 e 
I <ln 1 1 » li < h out, ao«t show tlw Mu^s tnciro 

1 lull < i.i tin U mxd bi \* t# biw hi*k»cs 

In nu >w hm ts tlu> mu *mrt to fiiujt, 

1 <« i< h tl « sw tiu, or < eh l thr km# 

1 .,r«nf> Uu »hol , no moio to parts routing 
t ii i nt \ \ ou f , ml sin to human kind, 

I s »v to ini ii ami »ngt I- amrtts pun 

(W hitf such tht tV me) their muc d hymn* with uuik* * 

But bt •>)<!( s the gustier pleasure which we re- 
tuve bom siora poesy, it 1ms another vast *4* 
\ lunge above all othei when it has placed us m 
th at in ternary 0 mpV (of whtfh I just now spoke) 
rot thinks the mighty genius of the place tovmtis 
with an invisible hand, aud secured us> ia the enjoy- 
ments we posses Wc find a kind of leiuge m our 
pWbiiu, and our diversion become^ our safety* 
Why then ‘■hould not every heart that is addicted 
to the Muses cry out in the holy warmth of the 
# beat port dint t\u lived* * I will magnify thee, O 
Loid, my king, and i will praise thy name for ever 
and ever/ 

That great* r bench! may be reaped fi om ?atred 
poesy than from any other, is indisputable, btt is It 
capable of yielding such exquisite delight? Ha* it 
a title only to the regard of the serious and sgfed ? 
Is it only to be read on Sundays, and to be bound 

* 


♦ Dr* Yotm$*b bast J>aj t Book 1 1. 7* fee. 
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in black ? Or doea it put in for the good esteem of 
the gay, the fortunate, the young ? Can it rival a 
bail or a theatre, or givo pleasure to those who are 
conversant with beauty, and have their palates set 
high with all the delicacies and poignancy of human 
wit? 

That poetry gives \m the greatest pleasure which 
affects us moil, and that affects us mo^t which is 
oft a subject in which we have the deepest con- 
cern ; lor this reason it is a rule in epic poetry, that 
the tale should be taken from the history of that 
cocutry to which it is written, 01 fit faithest from 
their distant ancestors, Thus Homer ^uug Achilles 
to the defendants of Achilleb’ and Virgil to Augus- 
tus that hero\ voyage, 

< — . Gvhu* unde lairnunt 

Albantque put'e*, m / n n f( a tna mn Hoinff' 

J€a i. 10, 

* I'min whence the rac*' of Alban fathet» come, 

And the long glonc-t of majisin Kouic.* 

DRYDLN. 

Had they climbed subjects, they had certainly been 
worse poet'* ai Greece and Home, whatever they had 
been esteemed hy the rest of mankind; and in what 
subjects have vse the greatest concern, but in those at 
the very thought of which ‘ This world grows less 
and less, and all its glories fade away V 

All other poesy n»u.^t be dropt at the gate of 
death, this alone can enter with us into immortality ; 
it will admit of an improvement only, not (strictly 
speaking) an entire alteration, from the converse of 
cherubim and seraphim. It shall not be forgotten, 
when the sun and moon are remembered no more ; 
it shall never die, but (if I may so express myself) 
be the measure of eternity, and the laudable ambi tion 
jrf heaven** 
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How then ran an} other poesy come m competition 
with it 9 

4 V tiatc wr great or dreulftil In* been done, 

\\ ithm thi \ipwt of cmiseiuus ►t ar> m san, 

Is ♦ »r n**u< at h tny riarm* ! 1 took ^ovn 
On a i) the splendors of thA British crown; 
lot« j*!obt )% tor my i nauow hound ; 

Attend in*,, all je *inmus worlds o round , 

Oh tli $* spirit*, l*i*«o€'er 
Of various oidrr, plwe ao 1 kmd, 

H# ir uni assist a ittblP moital’ ta\* 

’r>s> > mi I U uiaMviu; 1 vtrne to jttatteJ 

The*** verses and those quoted above, are taken 
out ot ataumtsuipt poem on the Lust Day*, wfiich 
will bhoiily appear m public. 

* TO THE GUARDIAN. 

Mlt, 

Win n >ou speak of the good which would 
piw horn the Inborn* ot utgcniovt men, if they 
amid b< puvailid upon to turn their thoughts 
upon the >ubhme subjects ot religion, it should, 
mt thinks bo aa attractive io them, it you would 
pleise to lay bourn* thorn, that noblo ideas aggran- 
dize the soul ot him who write* with a tiue taste of 
'vutuo. I was just now reading David’* lamenta- 
tion over Saul and Jonathan, and that divine piece 
was petubady p'tasmg to me m that there* was 
such an exqn su* *oiro\v expressed lit it without 
the least all mou to the dubculties Irom whence 
Daud was ejttncated b} the fall of great 

men m lus w ly to empire. When ho ieua ca the 
tidings of Saul* death, his generous imnd has ip it 
no roHtthon upon the mem of the unh ippy "tan 
w ho wa» taken out ot his way, but » hat rai^tea Jus 
soriow irsttad of gniug h«m consolation 

♦ By Ur kd*ard You tirftt print'd m I7J4 
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•The beauty of Israel is slam upon thy hgh 
places : how are the mighty fallen ! 

* Tell it not in Gath, publish it not m the streets 
0# Askelon : Let the daughters of the Philistines 
rejoice, lest the daughters of the untircumtised 
triumph, 

* \ e mountains of Gdboa, let there be no dew, 
neither let there be run upon you, nor fields of 
offerings: For there the shield of the mighty is vilely 
cast away, the shield of Saul as though he had not 
b&n anointed with oil. 

‘J3aul and Jondthan were lovely and pleasant in 
their lives, and m their deaths they wire not‘divided: 
they were svuftor tlmn eagles, they weie strongti than 
lions, 

* Ye daughters of Israel, wetp ovn Saul who 
clothed you in *Cdi let, with 01 her delights, who put on 
ornaments of gold upon your apparii * 

How beanutul is the more amiable and noble 
parts of Saul's character, represented b> a man 
whom that vei> Saul purnued to death ’ But when 
he comes to mention Jonathan, the sublimity ceases, 
end not able to mention his generous friendship, 
and the hum noble instances ever giun by man, ho 
fflfcU into a fondness that will not admit ot high 
language or allusions to the greater circumstances 
of their life, aud tuins only upon their familiar 
converse, 

‘l am distressed for thee, my brother Jona- 
&sn , very pleasant hast thou bten unto me: thy 
to me was, wondeilul, pacing the love of 
women** 

In the mind of this admirable man, grandeur, 
majesty, and worldl) power, were despicable con- 
siderations, when he cast btf e) e upon the merit of 
him who "O suddenly snatched from them: 
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And when he began in think of the great friendship 
of Jonathan his panegyric is uttered only in broken 
exclamations, and tender expressions of how much 
they both loved, not how much Jonathan deserved* v 
Pray pardon this, which was to hint only that 
the vii tuts not the elegance of fine writing, is the 
thing principally to bo considered by a Guardian, 

1 am. Sir, 

Your humble servant, 

G\ F. 


N° $% MONDAY, MAY 11, 1713. 


— toto solut in wit 

Ctrtar iibtr erii # LUCA] 

Osar alone, of all mankind, is free. 

I shxli not assume to myself the merits of every 
thing in these papcis Wheresoever m reading or 
s conveistUon, 1 ob^rve any thing that is curious 
and uncommon, use ful or entertaining, I resolve to 
give it to the public The greatest part of this 
very paper is an extract from a French manuscript, 
which was lent me by my good friend Mr Char- 
.well*. He tells me he has had it about tb eg* 
* twenty years in his possession : and he seems to Wd 
to have taken from it very many of the maxims lie 
has pursued in the now settlement, I have hereto* 


* Edward Colston, Be* of Bristol, H.P for that city. 
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few spoken 0 f upon hi* lands He has git en me 
full liberty to make what u*e of it 1 shill think fit 
either to publish it enure, 01 to reim it out by 
pennyworths X have dotermi ud to ietail it, and 
for that end I hate translated diver* pHsige*, ren- 
dering the word* hv u, »>u s, and mm) other* of 
known signification m Franu u 10 tlun equivnlint 
Sense, that f m xy th h ttr be undtHtood by my 
English readei* The book contains several iru- 
moirs concerning Monsieur ( oibert, who hid the 
lift aour to be atcretsuy ot state to his most Chris- 
tian Majesty, and supenntendant or <h#i director 
of the arts and manufactures of his kingdom The 
passage for to-day Has lollows 

‘It happened that the kmg was om day expressing 
hi* wondtn to this minister, that the l mied Pro v liuts 
should give him so muc h troub't , th it so great a 
monarch as he was should xut be able to reduce so 
small a stale, with half the power o\ Ins whole do- 
minions "X o which Monsieur Colbert is said to have 
made the following answer. 

*fci, I pic unit- upon ^our indulgence to speak 
wlut I Ium thiucht i j><>« thn subject with that 
frt* \ u which become** i f tubful smaut, and one 
who)' viiigmorc at itu t linn tour majestCs 
glory, urn me pro*pin*y ot yoir whole neoph. 
\ uorus are va dy gred.u thin the United 

|| Netherle* ds % but. Si, it h not land that hght* 
against land, but the strength and tubes ot our 
nation, agauut the strength and riches of another. 

I should have snd only nchts, since it i* money * 
that feeds and clothes the $o)d er, furnx*he« the 
magazine, provides the trail of artiHtr\, nnd an- 
swers the charge ot all other military pup nations* 
Now 4 die riche* of a pnnee, or state, are jiiat ao 1 
i&Uth «§ they can levy upon their subjects, soil 
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leaving thf»m sufficient For their Sahaf^tedWs^Jf 
thu* bhili not be lelt, they will desert to wflter 
cutintuet for bcltoi usage, and 1 am «U>rry to fifty 
it, that too many of youi majesty’s subjects are 
alrc ady among youi neighbours, m the condition 
of footmen ami valets (or their daily Wad ; rotttfy 
of >our artmns too aie fled from the seventy of 
your collectors, they are at this time improving the 
mmulu tures of youi enemies. France lias lost 
the buu'ln oi their hand') for ever, and your ma- 
l*My ail hopes of any future excises by their con* 
humptiotf. Foi the extraordinary sums of one 
year. you have parted with an inheritance I am 
n<vei able, without the utmost indignation, to 
think of that minister, who had the confidence to 
iell your fa* her Ins subjects were but too happy, 
tint they vine not y< t reduusl to eat grass: as if 
tuning his people, mre the only way to frets Mm~ 
'ell born thor seditions But people wit! not 
staive in Fiance, as long as bread ib to be had 
in an\ other country Uow miuh moie worthy 
of a prince was that saying of your grandfather of 
glum tis memory that he hoped to <*ee that day, 
when every housekeeper m Ins dominion* should be 
ible to allow his family a capon foi their Sunday*# » 
‘•upper * i lay clow n 'hi# therefore as my first 
principle, that >our taxes upon your subject* must 
leave them suffuse nt tor thur subsistence, at least 
as comfoi table a subsistence as they will find among 
ytiur neighbours. 

* Upon this principle I shall be able to xqaltft 
some comparison between the revalue* of jrair 
majesty* and tbo^e ot the States genual. Your 
termor aie near thirty times as great, your 

* Henry IV, 

ft It 


. VOJL, XVI. 
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people foore Ih&n four times as many, yet yot.r 
revenues are not thirty, no, nor four times as gr'>at, 
Mr indeed ns great again, as those of the United 
Netherlands. 

In what one article are you able to rai«e twice 
as much from your subjects as the states can do 
from theirs? Can you take twice as much fiom the 
rents of the lands and houses ? What are the yearly 
remits of your whole kingdom? and how much of 
those will your majesty be able to take without 
ruining the landed interest? You ha*e, Sir, ab<Ae 
a hundred millions of acred, and not above*, thirteen 
millions of subjects — eight acres to every subject ; 
how inconsiderable must be the value of land, 
where so many acres are to provide for ’a tangle 
person ! where a single person is the whole murk* t 
for the product of so much laud ! And what sort of 
customers ,ire your subjects to these lands? What 
clothes i * it that they wear? What provisions do 
they consume? Black bread, onions, and other 
roots, arc the usual diet of the generality of your 
people; their common drink the pure element; 
they are diesel m canvas and wooden shoes l 
mean such of them as are not bare-foot, and bnlf- 
Waked. How very mean must be the eight acres 
which will afford no better subsistence to a single 
peison ! Yet so many of your people live in this 
despicable manner, that four pounds will be easily 
^believed to exceed the annual expenses of every 
' One of them at a medium. And how little of this 
expense will be coming to the land-owner for hts 
rent? or, which is the same thing, for the mere 
product of his land l Of every thing that rs con- 
sumed, die greatest part of the >ahie is the price 
of labour tlrttt is bestowed upon it ; and it is not a 
very small part of their price that is paid to your 
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majesty in jour excises* Of the four sounds «*• 
pen^o of every subject* H cau hardly ho thought 
that more than lour-and-tWen*y shillings are paid 
for the mere product of the land. Then if tW* 
are eight acres to every subject, and every subject 
for his consumption pays no more titan fouivuod* 
twenty shillings to the land, three shilling* at -a 
medium must be the full yearly value of evtwy 
acre in your kingdom. Your lands separated fr 
the buildings cannot be valued higher* 

‘And what then shall be thought the yearly 
value of # the houses, or, which is the same thmg, 
of the lodgings of your thirteen millions of sub* 
jecH? What numlK*rs of these are begging their 
bread throughout your kingdom? If your majesty 
were to walk incognito through the u*ry street# of 
your capital, and would give *i farthing to every 
beggar thu asks you alms in a walk of one hour, 
\ou would have nothing lelt of a pistole. How 
iniM>rul) l c muat be the lodgings of these wretches? 
tun those tiiat will not ask your charity, are hud- 
dled together, four or five families in a house. 
Such lb the lodging in your capital. That of your 
oilier towns is yet of less value , hut nothing can 
be moie ruinous than the cottages in the villages*^ 
Nv shillings lor the lodgings of e v ery one of your 
» thirteen millions of subjects, at a medium, must 
needs be the full yearly value of all the bouse*. 
Ho that at lour shillings for every acre, and sue t 
shilling? for the lodging of every subject, the rent# 
of your whole kingdom will be less than twenty 
millions, and yet a great deal more than they yrem 
ever va found to we, by the most exact survey 
that has been taken. 

‘ The next question then is, bow much of these 
rents your majesty will think fit to take to your ow& 
bb2 
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tHrift Six of the twenty millions are in the hand* of 
clergy; and little enough for the support of 
t&|ee hundred thousand ecclesiastics, with all their 
necessary attendants; it is no more than twenty 
pounds a year for every one of the masters. These, 
Sir, tire your best guards ; they keep your subjects 
loyal in the midst of all their misery. Your ma- 
jesty will not think it your interest to take any 
thing from the church. From that which remains 
in the hands of your lay subjects, will you be able 
to, take more than five millions to your own use? 
This is more than seven shillings in the pon/id; and 
then after necessary reparations, together with losses 
by the failing of tenants, how very little will be 
left to the owners! These are gentlemen, who 
have never been bred either to trailer ur manufac- 
tures, they have no other way of living than by 
their rents; and when these shall be taken from 
them, they must lly to your armies, as to an 
hospital, for their daily bread. 

Now, Sir, your majesty will give me leave to 
examine what are the rents of the United Nether- 
lands, and how great a part of these their governors 
Jgay take to themselves, without oppression of the 
(Panel's. There are in those provinces three mil- 
lions of acres, and as many millions of subjects, a 
Subject for every acre. Why should not then the 
single acre there be as valuable as the eight acres in 
France, since it is to provide for as many mouths ? 
Or if great part of the provisions of the people are 
fetched in by their trade from the sea' or foreign 
countries, they will end at last in the improvement 
of their land?. I have often heard, and am ready 
to believe, that thirty shillings, one with . another, 
is less t hart' the yearly value of every acre ia those 
provinces. . , 
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‘ And how much less than this will he the yearly 
value of lodging for every one of their subjects? 
There are no beggars in their streets, scarce a single 
one in a whole province. Their families in great 
towns an* lodged in palaces, in comparison With 
those of Paris. Even the houses in their villages 
are more costly than in many of your cities; ( /ff 
such is the value of their three millions of acres, 
and of lodging for an many million* of subjects, the 
yearly rents of lands and houses are nine millions 
in those provinces. * 

4 Then how much of this may the States take 
without ruining the land-owners, for the defence 
of their p«£ks? Their lands there, by the custom 
of descending in equal shares to all the children, 
are distributed into so many hands, that few erf no 
persons are subsisted by their rents; land-owners, 
a* well as others, are chiefly subsisted by trade and 
manufactures; and they can therefore, with as 
much ease, part with half of therr whole rents, as 
your Majesty’s subjects can a quarter. The States- 
general may as well take four millions and a half 
from their rents, as your Majesty can live front 
those of your subjects. 

* It remains now only to compare the excises of* 
both countries. And what excises can your Majesty 
hope to receive by the consumption of the half* 
starved and half-naked beggars in your streets? ; 
How great a part of the price of all that is eat, or 
drunk, or consumed by those wretched creatures !\ 
How great a part of the price of canvas cloth 
and wooden shoes, that are every where worn 
throughout the country ! How great a pari of the 
price of- their water, or their black bread and 
onions, the general diet of your people? If your 
Majesty were to receive the whole price of those 

. B b 3 
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\ things, your exchequer would hardly run over. 
Yet' so much the greatest part of your subjects live 
in this despicable manner, that the annual expense 
of «very one at a medium, ran be no more than I 
have mentioned. One would almost think they 
starve themselves, to defraud, vour Majesty of your 
revenues, ft is impossible to conceive that more 
than an eighth part can be excised from the ex- 
penses of your subjects, who live so very poorly, 
ana then, for thirteen millions of people, your whole 
revenue by excises will amount to no more than 
six millions and a half. « 

* And how much less than this sum will the 
States be able to levy by the same iajiRtpon their 
subjects i There are no beggars in that country. 
The people of their great towns live at a vastly 
greater charge than yours. And even those in 
their villages are better fed and clothed than the 
people of your towns. At a medium, everyone of 
their subjects live at twice the cost of those of 
Franco. Trade and manufactures are the things 
that furnish them with money for tins expense. 
Therefore, if thrice as much shall be excised from 
the expense of the Hollanders, yet still they will 
have mote left than the subjects of your Majesty, 
though you should take nothing at all from them. 
I must believe, therefore, that it will be as easy to 
levy thrice as much by excises upon the Dutch 
subject, an the French, thirty shillings upon the 
former, as easily as ten upon the latter, mid con- 
sequently four millions and a half of pounds upon 
their three millions of subjects; so that in the 
whole, by rente and excises, they will be* able to 
raise nin e millions w ithin the year. If of this sum, 
for the mam tenancy of their clergy, which are not 
so numerous as la France, the charge of their civil 
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list, and the preservation of their dikes* One .million 
is to be deducted ; yet still they vrilt have eight for 
their defence, a revenue equal to two-third* of your 
majesty 

* Your majesty will now no longer wonder that 
you have not been able to reduce these province^, 
with half the power of your whole dominions, yet 
half is as much as you will be ever able to employ 
against them; Spain amt Germany will be always 
ready to espouse their quarrel, their forces will tm 
sufficient to cut out work for the other half; and 
I wish U>o you could be quiet on the side of lUdy, 
and England. 

‘ What then is the advice I would presume to 
give to ytmr majesty / To disband the greatest part 
of your forces, and save so many taxes to your 
people. Your very dominions make you too power- 
ful to fear any insult from your neighbours. To 
turn your thoughts from war, and cultivate the arts 
of peace, the trade and manufactures of your 
people; this shall make you the most powerful 
prince, and at the same time your subjects the 
richest of all other subjects, in the space of twenty 
years they will be able to give your majesty greater 
sums with ease, than you can now draw from them ^ 
with the greatest difficulty. You have abundant 
materials in your kingdom to employ your people, 
and they do not want capacity to be employed* 
Peace and trade shall carry out their labour to all 
the parts of Europe, and bring back yearly treasures 
to your subjects. There will be always fools J 
enough to purchase the manufactures of Fnutfrg, 
though . Prance should be prohibited to purchase 
those, of other countries, lathe mean time ’your 
majesty shall never want sufficient guns to buy 
now and then an important fortress from one or 
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ether of your indigent neighbours. But, above, 
all, peace shall ingratiate >our majesty with the 
Spanish nation, during the life of their crazy king ; 
and after his death a few seasonable pre^euta among 
hi* courtiers shall purchase the rovoision of his 
croun*, with all the treasures of the Indies, and then 
the world rou&t be your own.' 

‘ Th'S was the suoMance of what was then said 
by Monsieur Colbert The king was not at all 
offended with this liberty of hi& rmmstei. He knew 
the value ot the man, and soon alter made him the 
chief director of the trade and manufactures of his 
people.' 
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tfaledicnej vnalrfftclane n^'tmls-jin, 

TER. Fret, ad Andr 

T*t them e«n %<■ to speak dl of other#, lest they hear 6f 
their own misdeeds. 

It happens that the letter, which was in one of my 
papers concerning a lady ill treated by the Ex* 
nptiaer, and to which he replies by taxing the 
Xatler with the like practice, was written by one 
Steele, who put his name to the collection of 
papers called Lucubrations. It was a wrong 4 thing 
in the Examiner to go any further than the 'Guar- 
dian for v hftt is said in the Guardian ; but since 
Stede owns the letter, it is the same thing* I ap- 
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prebend, by reading the Examiner over a second 
time, that he insinuates, by the words dose to the 
royal stamp, he would have the man turned out 
of his office* Considering he is so malicious, l 
cannot but think Steele lias treated him very mer- 
cifully in his answer, which follows. This Steel# 
is certainly a very good sort of a man, and it is # 
thousand pities he does not understand politics; 
but, if he is turned out, my Lady Lizard wilt invit# 
him down to our country house. I shall bfc very glad 
of his company, apd I’ll certainly leave something to 
one of his children* , * 


•TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

£Ili, 

I am obliged to fly to you for refuge from severe 
linage, which a very great author, the Examiner, has 
been pleased to give me for what you have lately 
published in defence of a young lady*. He does 
not put his name to his writings, and therefore he 
ought not to reflect upon the characters of those who 
publicly answer for what they have produced. The 
Examiner and the Guardian might have disputed upod 
any particular they had thought At, without having 
introduced any third person, or making any allusion# 
to matters foreign to the subject before them. Rut 
since be has thought tit, in his paper of May the 8thi 
to defend himself by my example, I shall beg leave to 
say to the town (by your favour to me, Mr. Iron* 
side) that our conduct would still be very widely 
different, though 1 should allow that there were 
pnrtfciflar persons pointed at iu the places which he 


* See Guardian, No* 4t. 
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mentions in the Tatlers. When a satirist feigns a 
name, it must be the guilt of the person attacked* 
6t hi* being notoriously understood guilty before 
tfe satire was written, that can make him liable to 
under the fictitious appellation. But when 
the licence of printing letters of people's real names 
is used, things may be affixed to men’s characters 
which are in the utmost degree remote from them, 
aims it happens in the case of the Karl of Notting- 
ham, whom that gentleman ^asserts to have left the 
church 4 , though nothing is more evident than that 
faa dt&crves better of all men in holy orders, or 
those who have any respect for them, or religion 
itself, than any man in England can pretend to. 
But as to the instances he gives against m?. Old 
Downes is a fine piece of raillery, of which I wish 
I had been author. All I had to do in it, was to 
strike out what related to a gentlewoman about the 
<|u$en» whom I thought a woman free from ambi- 
tion, and I did it out of regard to innocence. 
Powel of the Bath is reconciled to me, and has 
made me free of his show. Tun, Gun, and Pistol 
frotn Wapping, laughed at the representation which 
whs made of them, and were observed to be morn 
regular in their conduct afterwards. The character 
Lord Timon is no odious one ; and to tell you 
tkf truth, Mr. Ironside, when I writ it, I thought 
it more like me myself, than any other* man ; and 
I had in my eye any illustrious pet sons who had 
saiiie faults with myself, it is no new, nor very 
jici&ninai selfdove to natter ourselves, that what 
^©fcjcnesses We have, we have in common with great 
men. For tho exaltation of style, and embellish- 
ing the character, I made Timon a lord, apd he 
may be a verg; worthy one for all that I have said 
of him. | do not remember the mention of Don 
^Diego;' nor do I remember that ever I thought of 
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Lord Nottingham, in any character drawn in any 
one paper of Bickerstaff. Now as to Polyprag* 
mon I drew it as the most odious image I could 
■paint of Ambition; and Polypr.'tgmou is to men of 
business what Sir Fopling Flutter U to meitblf. 
fashion. ‘ HeV knight of rim *hire, and repre* 
lent s you ail.’ Whosoever st^hs employment frit 
hia own private interest, vanity, or pride, and 
for the good of his p^nce and country,- irn hsl ,, 
riiare in the picture of Ifoly pragmon ; and let ibjk' 
?e the rule in examining that description, tmA* : $ 
relieve th* Examiner will find others to whom h» 
‘ouid rather give a part of it. than to the peftij&fc 
i whom l be) let e ho bestows it, bncau*© he thinjr® 
e is the rnos* capable of having his vengeance on 
ie, But 1 say not riiis from terrors of wfut atty 
.an living can do to me: 1 speak u only to show, 
♦at I have nou like him, fixed odious images On 
arsons, but on vices. Alas, what occasion have 
to dratt people whom I think ill of, under 
igned names i 1 have wanted and abounded, and 
neither fear poverty, nor desire riches; if lliit 
i true, why should I he afraid, whenever 1 see 
jlcasion to examine the conduct of any of my fcl* 
iw- subjects t I should scorn to do it but from 
lain tacts, and at my own peril, and from in*’ 
ances as clear as the day. Thus would 1 »mf., 
will (whenever T think it my duty) inquire into the* 
t?haviour of any man in England, if he is so posted, 

. that his errors may hurt my country. This kind? 
F zeal will expose him who is prompted by st u/T 
:>gr**at deal of ill-will; and 1 , could . carry s&f s 
unis I ’aim at for the improvement of my di&i 
$e affairs. without making myself obnoxious to 
i resentment of any person or party, tJut, $Ua ! 
dial is there in all the gratifications of, the 
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docs of vanity, or any thing that for-* 
can give to please a human seal, when they 
put in competition with the interest of truth 
liberty ! Mr* Ironside, I confess I writ to yon 
letter concerning the young lady o$ quality, 
m& am glad that my awkward apology (as dm Exa- 
miner calls it) has produced m him so much re- 
jjome at to make any reparation to offended beauty* 
the way, the phrase of 4 offended beauty’ 
flk romantic, and has little of the compunction whuh 
if ktodd arise m a man that is bagging pardon of a 
H for saying of her unjustly, tha* she had 
her God and her sovereign. Rowe>er,i 


hrttl not hear hard 
ndw heartily noiry 


h is contrition; but 
called him a ’mwcrei'ni, ' 


t word, 1 think, signifies art unbeliever. Mescrotjant , 
he it, it the old French word. I will give ray- 
no manner of liberty to make guesses at him, 
I may fcay him: for though sometimes I have 
am to£d by familiar friends, that they saw me such 
Ihwa miking to the Examiner ; others, who have 
,dlied me upon the sms of my youth, tell me 
$t is credibly reported that t have formerly lo*n 
WjWh the Exarpmer* I have earned my point* and 
waned innocence from calumny ; and it is nothing 
fid me, whether the Examiner writes agamst me in 
A# character of *n estranged friend* or an cxasjx4 
Mad tnk trem*. *{ 

Hfc It welcome from henceforward to treat me 
#1 he pl*as*8£ feat aa you have begun to oppose 
never fet innocence w merit he traduced by 
In particular, I bag of you, never let 
of Mr nadpw|i who made Fiance email 


KtMt 


f Ha. XK Master, 

0okaef II iwl^ a^ai»u«4 fey ife* Examiner. 
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and yet has that gentleness to be unable* to bear 
opposition from the meanest of his own country- 
men, be calumniated iri so impudent a manner, as 
in the insinuation that he affected a perpetual dic- 
tatorship. Let not a set of brave, wise, and hniraft 
men, who did all that has been dime to place tlieiJL 
queen in so great a figure. »w to show mercy to t« 
highest potentate m jL " ,p>, he treated by unggneT; 
rous men us ua’xois aiul belrayors. To prevent 
Mich evils 1" a cart: woitf^ a Guardian. These ale 
exercises worth) the spin*, oi a man. and you ought 
to conteiyn all the wit in the world against you, 
when you have the ioiisiM«tuort thai you act upon 
these honest motives. If you evet shrink from thorn, 
get Bat Pigeon to comb your noddle, and write son- 
nets on the smile** of tin; Sparkier; but never call 
yourself: Guardian more m a nation full of the sentti- 
mcutN ol honour and liberty. 

I aril. Sir, 

Your most humble Servant^?/ 
Richard Stkfxb* 
P. S. I know nothing of the letter at Morphew*s. 


* For * unable* to bear, re Ad * able* to bear. Guard, m 
folio, No. 54, adfinem m 


you xn. 









